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WHATEVER  may  be  th6  motives 
of  'the  prefeiit  dedication,  the 
greatnefs  of  your  charadler  will  acquit 
me  of  the  crime  of  flattery.— ^He  wlio 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  your 
inftrudfion,  has  loft  art  opportunity  of 
improvement  which  in  vain  is  fought 
from  others. — He  who  has  profited  by 
it  will  feel  a confcioiis  pleafufe  ; and 
he  who  pofTeffes  your  efteem  and 
friendflrip,  enjoys  a happinefs,  which 
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to  preferve,  lhall  be  thic  pride  and 
conftant  endeavour  of, 

SIR, 

With  the  mofl:  unfeigned  refpe£l  and  gratitude 
for  all  public  and  private  favors. 


Your  mofl  obliged, 


obedient,  and 


Very  humble  feirantj 


Richard  Kentish^ 


P RE- 


Huntingdon, 
Sept*  S,  1784. 
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P R E F A C E. 


The  Author  cannot  fend  this 
publication  into  the  world  with- 
out apology.  The  fubjedl  is  inlpoitant, 
and  deferves  attention  from  the  friends 
of  fcience.  A new  remedy  cannot  be 
introduced  into  general  practice  by  the 
labours  of  an  individual,  the  concurrenoe 
of  pradlitioners  is  neceffary;  and  the 
united  efforts  of  phyficians  are  required, 
to  eftablilh  the  reputation  of  a new  medi- 
cine. The  author  has  here  endeavoured 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  profellion, 
and  of  fociety.  He  has  attempted  to 
improve  the  fcience  of  phyfic,  by  the 
addition  of  a powerful  remedy.  He  has 
attempted  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  a 
vegetable,  tvhich  had  been  mifreprefent- 
ed : and  to  afcertain  the  action  of  a medi- 
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cine,\vhichfalfe  theory  hadobfcured.  Hig 
performance,  not  his  endeavour,  needs 
apology ; and  he  trulls  the'  candour  of 
judicious  criticifm  will-  overlook  the 
execution  in  the  merit  of  attempt. 

The  prefent  lituation  of  the  author 
is  a , great  inducement  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  obfervations.  The  county 
where  he  now  relides,  is  peculiarly 
infefted  with  intermittents,  . remit- 
tents, and  other  difeafes  in  which  the 
bark  has  been  efteemed  efficacious ; and 
from  the  accounts  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners, no  part  of  his  Majefly’s  fub- 
Jedls  annually  confume  more  bark  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Huntingdonfhire.  This 
conlideration  has  induced  the  author  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  difeafes 
of  a country,  where  he  means  to  pradlife 

S7ribA£7r£tl/  iiV  Oft  ^ rjXlKirjU  V3(Tiig 

•>  tv  ^ 5/ 
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The  great  advantages  which  will  re- 
fult  from  the  general  introdudlion  of 
the  Cinchona  Sanclae  Luciae  into  general 
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prailice,  are  very  manifeft.  Its  im- 
portation into  this  kingdom  will  be 
readily  obtained,  its  price  will  be  trifling, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  dofe  will  be  its 
principal  recommendation.  Few  fto- 
machs  will  revolt  at  the  fight  of  gr.  v. 
or  gr.  X.  of  a powder;  but  Englifli 
ftomachs  are-  in  general  too  delicate 
to  bear  whole  drams  thrown  down 
at  once,  which  has  been  the  cafe  with 
the  quilled  and  red  fpecies  of  cinchona. 

To  confume  more  time  in  preface 
would  be  unpardonable.  The  author 
therefore  fubmits  to  the  examination  of 
candid  criticifm  the  following  thoughts, 
which,  whatever  be  their  fate  before 
the  public  tribunal,  he  trufts  that  it 
will  not  leflen  that  efteem,  of  which 
he  is  proud  to  boaft  from  a fcientific 
few.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man, 
to  endeavour  that  fornething  may  be 
“ added  by  his  induftry  to  the  heredi- 
tary  aggregate  of  knowledge  and 
happinefs.  To  add  mueh  can  indeed 
be  the  lot  of  few  ; but  to  add  fome- 
ff.  thing,  however  little,  every  one  may 
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hope  ; and  of  every  honeft  endea- 
**  vonf,  it  is  certain,  that,  however 
« tinfuccefsful,  it  will  be  at  laft  re- 
warded.”  Rambler,  No.  129. 
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SECTION  L 

On  the  Cinchona  Officinalis,  or 

Q^illed-Bark. 


CHAP.  i. 

Int'roduSii o?j — Vegetable  Arrangement —and 

General  Hijiory. 

Every  age  of  Medicine  has  had  its 
favourite  remedy,  and  every  fchool 
of  Phyfic  has  added  fomething  to  the 
increafe  of  the  Materia  Medica ; the  articles 
of  which,  like  the  inftruments  of  mechanics, 
have  been  multiplied  and  diverfified,  whilft 
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the  principles  on  which  they  aftcd  were 
altogether  unknown,  or  mifufiderftood.  Re- 
medies have  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  with  unremitting  care ; 
and  as  if  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  confifted  in 
culling  fimples,’'  volumes  have  been  written 
on  articles  which  time  has  made  obfolete, 
and  reafon  laid  afide.  The  botanifts  boafted 
fimple  fpecifics  > the  chemifts  their  com- 
pound panaceas.-  Thus  has  the  fcience  of 
medicine  been  ftyled  an  art,  and  the  art  of 
healing  fuppofed  to  conlift  in  the  knowledge 
of  dmgs,  or  the  pofleffion  of  fecrets.  Phi- 
lofophy  has  alternately  lent  her  alTiftance  to 
the  introduftion  and  expulfion  of  fuch  opi- 
nions. Experiments  have  been  cultivated,* 
and  experience  has  confirmed  their  utility  5- 
but  miftaken  notions  of  the  animal  oeconomy 
have  placed  too  great  confidence  in  thefe  re-' 
fearches,  and  even  chemical  inveftigation  has 
been  produftive  of  falfe  theory  and  futile 
praftice. 

Shall  we  not  then  prefume  to-  enquire  into' 
the  nature,  principles,  or  modus  cpera7idi'  of 
medicines  ? Is  every  fearch  after  caufes  vain 
Is  human  knowledge  fo  confined  ? Is  the 
capacity  for  fcience  fo  fmall,  that  wc  muff 
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reft  fatisfied  with  ignorance,  and  ftiut  the 
avenues  of  wifdom  ? Heaven  forbid  ! Though 
ultimate  caufes  may  for  ever  efcape  human 
eyes,  yet  enquiry  is  the  privilege  of  reafon  i 
and  the  examination  of  eftefts,  as  caufes  of 
other  effefts,  will  tend  to  improve  the  hearty 
and  enlighten  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  the 
attribute  of  Deity,  and  the  chara6feriftic 
mark  of  man ; it  is  what  places  hini  above 
other  animals,  fets  him  at  the  head  of  cre- 
ation, and  makes  him  lord  of  all.  “ Quid 
enim  eft  per  Decs  optabilius  fapientia  ? 
C^id  homini  melius  ? Quid  homine  dig- 
nius  ? Hanc  igitur  qui  expetiiiit  philofophi 
nominantur  j nec  quidquam  aliud  eft  phi- 
lofophia,  fi  interpretari  velis,  qiiam  ftu- 
“ diunl  fapientia.''  Cic.  de  Off.  L 2. 

The  prefent  age  is  happy  in  an  improved 
philofophy ; and  as  every  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  has  had  its  contemporary  fyftem  of 
phyfic,  fo  is  medicine  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
thefe  days,  to  have  received  improvements, 
and  verged  towards  perfection.  The  laft 
fifty  years  have  added  more  to  the  healing 
art,  than  five  preceding  centuries.  Phyfi- 
blogy  has  been  explored,  pathology  improved, 
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and  principles  in  medicine,  like  principles-  in 
philofophy,  attempted.  Miftaken  notions  of 
difeafes  have  been  detefted,  practice  cor-  " 
redted,  and  theory  improved.  The  fpecifics, 
the  panaceas  of  former  ages,  have  funk  into 
oblivion.  One,  but  one  of  the  vegetable 
tribe  remains,  to  which  modern  practice 
allows  the  name : this  perhaps  is  ufurped, 
and  cuftom,  not  experience,  fanftions  the  ap- 
pellation. Of  words  I will  not  difpute. 
Whether  iheBark  is  a catholicon,  or  entitled 
to  the  name  of  fpecific,  at  prefent  is  of  no 
importance  ; its  efficacy  has  eftabliflied  its 
reputation,  and  my  experiments  tend  not  to 
defame  it. 

So  much  has  been  already  written  upon  this 
drug,  that  it  may  feem  to  require  apology 
from  any  one  who  fhall  attempt,  to  purfue 
the  fubjeft.  Every  medical  praditioner, 
.every  dabbler  in  phyfic,  nay  every  old  woman 
in  the  country,  knows  the  ufe  of  bark.  It 
may  therefore  appear  mifpent  time,  and  an 
affront  to  the  literati  of  the  prefent  age^  to 
fuppofe  that'  my  performance  will  be  read  : 
Omnibus  enim  temporibus  fama  & opi- 
nione  vulgi,  fag^  & aniculas  & impoftores, 

medi- 
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medicorum  quodammodo  rivales  fiicre,  & 

de  curationum  celebritate  cum  iifdeni  fere 
''  certarunt/'  Veriilam,  1.  c.  2. 

Were  my  obfervations  confined  to  the 
common  fpecies  of  cinchona,  I Ihould  indeed 
be  open  to  cenfure,  and  liable  to  be  thought 
prefumptuous*;  but  my  experiments  have 
not  been  fo  confined.  I have  attempted  to 
lay  down  clear  ideas  refpccting  one  fpecies 
now  much  in  ufe,  but  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  mifunderftood,  and  a fpecies  likewife 
hitherto  entirely  unnoticed  by  Englifli  writers 
has  been  the  objeft  of  my  enquiry. 

Not  therefore  to  -fpend  more  time  in 
apologizing  for  my  performance,  which  muft 
live  or  die  by  its  own  merit,  I fiiall  proceed 
to  the  firft  part  of  my  work,  and  offer  from 
Linnaeus  a botanical  defcription  of  the  genus 
of  cinchona,  or  the  Peruvian  bark.  — The 
tree  which  produces  this  bark  is  claffed  among 
the  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  the  following 
is  given  as  its  definition. 

Cinchona : Quinquina  Condamin.  A61. 
Gall.  1738. 

Cal.  Perianthium  Monophyllum,  fuperum, 
quinquef.  minim,  perfiftens. 
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Cor.  Monopetala,  infundibuliformis.  Ta- 
bus cylindraceus,  longus.  Limbus  patulus^ 

V ^ - ' < 

quinquef.  acutus. 

Stam.  Filamenta  quinque  minima, antherse 
oblongae  intra  faucem  corollae. 

Pift.  Germen  fubrotund.  inferum.  Stylus 
longitudine  corollae-ftigma  craffiufcul.  ob- 
longurn  fimplex. 

Per.  Capfula  fubrotunda,  Calyce  coro- 
nata  bilocularis  a bafi  verfus  apicem  bifariam 
dehifcens. 

Sem.  Plurima,  oblonga,  compreffa,  mar- 
gin ata. 

Obf.  Flos  interdum  demit  quintam  par- 
tem numeri  in  fmgulis  partibus. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  genus,  and 
of  the  fpecies  Linnseus  enumerates  but  one. 
Cinchona  (officinaHs)  panicula  brachiata. 
L.  Sp.  PI.  244. 

If  we  are  not  miftaken,  we  are  at  prefent 
acquainted  with  two  other  fpecies,  but  we 
fhall  fpeak  firft  of  the  officinalis  or  quilled 
^Peruvian  Bark,  Several  authors  have  given 
the  hiftory  of  this  article ; we  {hall  prefer 
that  of  Neumann,  which  we  ffiall  beg  leave 
• to  give  in  his  own  words.  Cortex  Peruvi- 

anus^ 
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anus,  called  from  its  efficacy  againft  inter- 
mitting  fevers  Febrifugum  Peruvianum, 
cortex  antifebrilis  & antiquartius ; and  from 
“ a cure  performed  by  it  on  the  lady  of 
Count  del  Cinchon,  viceroy  of  Peru,  cor- 
tex  china  china,  or  chinchina,  kinkina, 
“ quinquina,  comitiffae,  &c.  was  firft  brought 
into  Europe  in  the  year  1649,  by  Cardinal 
de  Lugo,  who  was  then  the  Spanifh  vice- 
roy  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  continued  for 
fome  time  a very  lucrative  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jefuits,  who  reduced  it  into 
powder,  the  better  to  difguife  it,  and  fold  it 
for  its  weight  in  gold : whence  its  names 
Pulvis  Jefuiticus,  Pulvis  Patrum,  Pulvis 
Gardinalis  de  Lugo^.  The  tree  called 

bv 

* Ce  ne  fut  comme  on  fait,  qu’en  1649, 
commen^a  a avoir  quelques  notions  dn  quinquina  par 
les  relations  du  Cardinal  de  Lugo  & des  Jefuites  a leur 
retour  en  France.  Trente  annees  s’ecoulerent  encore 
‘‘  depuis  cette  epoque  avant  que  Ics  medecins  fe  determl- 
nafient  a le  prefcrire  aux  malades  avec  cette  confiance 
que  meritent  en  general  les  fpecifiques  & qu’il  a acquis 
depuis.  En  1679  un  Anglois  nomme  Talbot,  le  mit 
en  vogue,  & Louis  le  grand  achcta  de  lui  la  maniere  de 
le  prefcrire  & fes  dofes.  Depuis  cette  epoque  jufqu/  a 
ce  jour  le  Perou  feul  etoit  en  pofieffion  de  fournir  dii 
**  quinquina  a I’Europe,  & on  n’avoit  point  encore  fait 
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“ by  Ray  Arbor  febrifuga  Peruviana,  china 
china,  & quinquina  & ganaperide  difta, 
is  plentiful  on  the  hills  near  the  city  Loxa, 
in  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru.  It  is 
faid  that  the  trees  which  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hills  have  the  thickefl:  bark, 
fmooth  and  whitifh  on  the  outfide,  clear 
or  yellowifh  brown  within,  the  leaft  bitter 
and  of  the  leaft  virtue  ^ that  the  bark  of 
thofe  on  the  top  is  fomewhat  bitterer, 
thin,  full  of  protuberances,  of  a blackifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a dark  brown 
within.  That  thofe  produced*  about  the 
middle  height  yield  the  bittereft  and  beft 
bark,  not  fo  fmooth  and  pale  coloured  as 
y the  one,  nor  fo  rugged  and  dark  coloured 
as  the  other.  Vaillant,  a celebrated  bota- 
nift  at  Paris,  affured  me  that  he  knew  fix 
“ forts,  and  confirmed  the  account  given  by 
Lemery^  and  Pomet,  that  Potofi  affords 

‘‘  the 


ufage  de  celui  qui  croit  dans  d’autres  contrees.  II  eii 
“ exiftolt  cependant  a Saint  Domingue,  dans  le  Nouveau- 
V Mexique  & a la  Martinique.’*  Vid.  Journ.  de  Phyf, 
Marf.  1781.  (M.  Mallet.) 

^ “ Eft  Tecorce  d’un  arbre  apelle  kinakina  ou  canna- 
perida,  qui  croit  au  Perou  dans  la  province  de  Qj-iitto, 

‘‘  fur. 
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the  beft ; that  this  is  much  browner, 
bitterer,  more  aromatic  and  more  pungent, 
“ than  the  bark  of  Quito.  But  our  bufinefs 
‘‘  is  to  chufe  the  beft  of  what  is  brought  to 
‘‘  us.  This  is  externally  of  a blackifti  brown, 
and  internally  of  a dark  cinnamon  colour, 
fomewhat  unequal  on  the  furface ; com- 
pad:,  firm,  and  not  eafy  to  break ; of  a 
moderately  bitter,  aftringent  tafte,  with  a 
“ mixed  kind  of  aromatic  and  mufty  flayour. 
The  large  thick  pieces  are  feldom  good. 
Thofe  which  are  rolled  up  into  quills  like 
cinnamon,  are  apt  to  have  foreign  matters 
lodged  within,  and  therefore  Ihould  be 
broke  and  examined  before  we  pulverize 
‘‘  them  for  ufe.’’  Vid.  Lewis’s  edit,  of 
Neum.  Chem.  p.  90. 

fur  des  Montagnes  prochela  vilie  de  Loxa  ; 11  eft  a peu 
‘‘  pres  grand  cornme  un  cerifier  : fes  feuilles  font  rondes, 
dentelees,  fa  fleur  eft  longue,  de  couleur  rougeatre,  elle 
eft  fuivie  d’une  goufte  qui  contient  une  amande  plate, 
blanche,  envclopee  d’une  membrane  mince.  II  y a deux 
efpeces  de  kinakina,  I’un  eft  cultive  Sc  I’autre  fauvao-c 
le  cultive  eft  de  beaucoup  preferable  a I’autre,  les 
“ Efpagnols  I’appellent  palo  de  calenturas,  c’eft-a-dire  le 
bois  des  fievres.”  Vid  Lemery’s  Didionaire  ou  Traite 
% des  rr) lies  Simples,  p.  287. 

The 
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The  conclfenefs  of  this  hiftory  will  pro- 
bably be  a recommendation,  and  I fliall  be 
excufed  from  entering  more  minutely  Into 
circumftances  which  border  greatly  on  coii- 
jefture.  Accident  has  given  rife  to  the 
introdudlion  of  many  remedies ; and  the 
ftory  of  an  Indian  being  cured  of  an  ague  by 
drinking  at  a pond,  into  which  fome  trees  of 
the  cinchona  had  accidentally  fallen,,  wears 
fome  degree  of  probability,  as  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  good  effedls  of  a cold  in- 
fufion  : but  whoever  willies  to  inveftigate 
more  fully  the  hiftory  of  this  article,  may 
confult  the  authors  on  this  fubjedt,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  are  comprized  under  tliQ 
following : 

SVNONIMA  OF  THE  BARK. 

Cortex.  Cortex  Peruv.  china  china,  qui- 
naquina  offic.  Arbor  febrifuga  peruviana, 
Jonf.  de  Dr.  476.  Arbor  febrifuga  peruvi- 
ana ; China  chinae,  & quinquina,  & gannana 
peride  dicta  : Hifpanis  palos  de  calentura  : 
Cortex  arboris.  Cortex  peruvianas  vulgo 
dicitur,  inque  piilverem  redadl'iis,  pulvis  pa- 
truni  (fcilicctjefuitarum)  & pulvis  Cardinalis 
dc  Lugo^  Anglian  the  Jefuit’s  Powder,  R.  H. 

1796, 
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1706.  China  china;,  Schroederi,  App.  p.  30. 
Cortex  peruvianns,  feu  china  chinas,  Morton, 
pyrit.  elog.  exercit.  i.  c.  vij.  Cortex  peru- 
vianus,  peruanus,  China  chinae,  quinquina 
offic.  Dale  291.  Kina-kina,  Cortex  peruvi- 
anus,  & cortex  febrifugus  offic.  Vulgq 
Quinquina,  Geoff.  Mat.  Med.  n.  179. 
Arbre  de  quinquina,  Mem.  Acad.  R.  1738, 
p.  319.  Cinchona  Lin.  G.  P.  1021,  p.  526. 
The  Jefuit's  bark,  or  the,  bark,  or  Peruv. 
bark.  Vid.  Quinaquina,  Alfton^s  Led:,  on 
Mat.  Med.  Led.  47.  p.  ii.  Vol.  IL  by  Dr. 
Hope.  Kinakina,  kinaquina,  chinachina, 
chinacanna,  Lemery,  p.'  287. 


C H A P.  ir. 

Experiments  on  the  Cinchona  OJicinalis. 

S HALL  efteem  it  altogether  unneceflary 
to  prefent  a detail  of  the  labour  of  others 
on  this  fubjed.  Mr.  Boulduc,  Lewis,  and 
Dr.  Percival  have  thrown  confiderable  light 
on  this  and  other  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  but  I know  of  no  author  that  has 
given  the  general  analyfis  which  I here  at- 
tempt. Of  what  has  already  been  done,  I 

fliall 
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fliall  have  to'  take  notice  in  different  parts  of 
this  work,  and  iliall  therefore  proceed  to 
relate  my  experiments  in  the  following 
order  : 

With  Water. 

Exp.  I.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  beff  com- 
mon Peruvian  Bark,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
was  infufed  twenty-four  hours  in  eight 
ounces  of  pure  diftilled  water.  The  infufion 
was  of  a light,  yellowilli  brown  colour,  and 
had  a plcafant,  aromatic,  aftringent,  and 
flightly  bitter  tafte 

With  Water  and  FIeat  'f, 

Exp.  2.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  fame  bark 
in  coarfe  powder,  was  boiled  in  one  pound 

and 

* M.  I^'Iallet,  whofe  name  we  fhall  have  frequei^t  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  under  the  article  quinquina-piton,  has 
given  us  fome  experiments  on  the  common  fpccies  of  the 
bark,  with  which  we  fnall  here  prefent  the  reader. 
I.  Deux  onces  de  quinquina  du  perou  grofiierement 
pulverise,  mis  en  maceration  dans  deux  pintes 
d’eau  froide,  le  melange  fouvent  Sc  fortement  agite 
pen  1 ant  huit  jours,  il  s*cn  degagea  une  grande  quantite 
d’Air  qui  produillt  une  moiilTe  abondante.  Cette 
“ liqueur  filtree  par  un  papier  gris,  parut  jaunatre,  louche. 
‘‘  & amere.’’ 

+ ‘‘  2.  Une  chopine  d’eau  bouillante,  verCe  fur  le  refidu 
et  Hltree,  douze  heures  apres,  donna  une  liqueur,  plus 

‘‘  iaune 
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and' an  half  of  pure  diftilled  water,  to  half  a 
pint,  then  pafled  through  a hnen  cloth  and 
fet  in  a cool  place.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  liquor  was  found  more  opake  than  in  the 
former  experiment  ^ of  a beautiful  yellow, 
brown  colour,  and  of  a much  more  bitter 
tafte.  A copious  precipitation  was  obferved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veffeh 

9 

“ jaune  k plus  amere,  la  meme  Infufion  reiteree  founut 
une  liqueur  a pen  pres  femblable.’’ 

‘‘  3.  Le  meme  refidu  foumis  a une  ebullition  de  fept  a 
“ huit  minutes  dans  une  chopine  d’eau,  k reiteree  trois 
fois,  le  produit  des  deux  premieres  deco6tions  etoit 
d’un  jaune  foncc,  trouble  d’une  faveur  amere  k le  pro- 
duit  de  la  troifieme,  etoit  plus  foible  a I’oeil  k au  gout 
^ que  les  deux  autres.” 

“ 4.  Le  m.eme  refidu,  apres  avoir  ete  arrofe  d’eau 
bouillante  verfee  a plufieurs  reprifes,  jufqir  a lui  oter 
‘‘  route  faveur,  fut  mis  cn  digeftion  dans  un  pen  d’efprit 
de  vin,  auquel  il  donna  une  couleur  ambree  fans  amer- 
‘‘  tume  : on  mit  enfuite  le  feu  au  refidu,  qui  brula  tres 
promptement  fans  repandre  d’odeur  particuliere,  k ne 
fournit  pas  un  atome  d’alkali  fixe  par  Tincineration. 

5.  Toutes  les  liqueurs  qui  ayant  fervi  aux  infulions. 
5c  lotions,,  reunies  et  formant  environ  quatre  a cinq 
^ pintes  furent  filtrees,  paiTerent  treslentement,  et  furent 
mifes  enfuite  a evaporer.  Elies  le  troublerent  beauccup 
pendant  cette  operation,  furent  refiltrees  deux  fois;  k 
“ enfin,  I’evaporation  terminee,  elles  lailTerent  fur  une 
alTiette  de  fayance  deux  gros  d’un  extrait  fee,  brillant, 
s’humeclant  a i’air.  Journal,  de  Phyfique,  Mai  17H0. 

4 VVlTP. 
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With  proof  Spirit. 

Exp.  3.  One  ounce  of  the  fame  bark  iil 
coarfe  powder,  was  infufed  in  eight  ounces 
of  proof  fpirit  for  fourteen  days,  the  veflel 
being  frequently  fliaken.  On  examination, 
it  was  found  of  a beautiful  dark  brown  colour, 
perfedly  tranfparent,  and  had  the  bitter 
aftringent  tafte  of  bark.  On  the  addition  of 
water,  it  became  turbid,  refembling,  in  ap- 
pearance, the  decodtion  ; and  on  {landing  at 
reft  fome  time,  let  fall  a copious  precipitate^ 
leaving  the  liquour  tranfparent. 

With  Acids. 

I 

Exp.  4.  One  fcruple  of  the  bark  irl 
powder,  was  infufed  in  fpt.  vitrol.  ten.  §i. 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  On 
examination,  it  had  acquired  very  little 
Colour  5 and  when  diluted  with  water,  had 
only  an  acid  taftc; 

Exp.  5.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark 
was  added  aq.  fort.  diip.  ^i.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bark 
difappeared,  and  a yellotv  matter,  fomething 
like  arnbergrife,  was  found  floating  on  the 
iurface,  and  flicking  ,to  the  fides  of  the 
veffel.  On  the  addition  of  water,  the  tafte 

was 
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was  only  acid,  but  on  the  addition  of  alkali 
the  liquor  changed  from  a yellow  to  a brown 
colour,  and  the  bitter  tafte  of  the  bark  was 
perceptible. 

Exp.  6.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  fame 
Peruvian  bark,  was  added  one  ounce  of  fpt, 
fal.  marin.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  had  ac- 
quired a flight  blackifli  tinge;  had  no  tafteof 
the  bark  when  diluted  with  water ; but  on 
the  addition  of  alkali,  a very  flight  bitter  was 
perceived. 

Exp.  7.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark  was 
infufed  twenty-four  hours  in  one  ounce  of 
acetum  diflillatum,  the  colour  was  fcarcely 
changed,  and  it  appeared  to  poflTefs  no  proper^ 
ties  of  the  bark. 

With  Alkalies. 

Exp.  8.  One  fcruple  of  the  befl:  comm'ois 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  was  infufed  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  in  one 
ounce  of  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
infufion  v/as  of  a beautiful  dark  brown: 
colour,  but  had  no  tafle  of  the  bark.  The 
addition  of  acid  produced  a flight  bitter  tafle. 

Exp.  9.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark  was' 
mfufed  in  an  ounce  of  water,  with  a fcruple 

of 
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of  foffil  alkali.  The  colour  of  the  infufioitl 
and  other  circumitances,  were  nearly  the 
lame  as  in  the  former  experiment. 

Exp.  lo.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark,  ill 
powder,  was  infufed  in  one  ounce  of  fpt. 
corn,  cervi.  In  twenty-four  hours  a dark 
brown  pellicle  floated  on  the  top  of  the 
. liquor,  which  was  tranfparent,  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  A kind  of  precipitation  was 
obferved  on  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  efpe- 
cially  near  its  bottom.  When  diluted  with 
water  it  had  no  tafte  of  the  bark;  and  on  the 
addition  of  acid,  the  bitter  tafte  was  lefs  per-^ 
ceptible  than  in  the  former  experiments. 

With  fixed  Alkalies. 

Exp.  II.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  bark,  in 
powder,  was  added  one  ounce  of  fpt,  fal. 
ammon.  c.  cake.  In  twenty-four  hours  a 
beautiful  dark  brown  colour  was  produced, 
and  fomething  like  a depofition  or  precipi- 
tation feemed  to  have  taken  place.  When 
diluted  with  water,  no  tafte  of  the  bark  was 
perceptible ; but  on  the  addition  of  acid,  a 
bitter  tafte  was  perceived  more  manifeftiy 
than  in  any  of  the  former  experiments. 
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With  Neutral  Salts; 

Exp.  1 2.  One  fcruple  of  the  bark  was  In» 
fufed  with  one  fcruple  of  nitre,  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  it  had  acquired  little  colour,  and 
lefs  talle. 

Exp.  13.  Of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  heft 
common  bark,  in  powder,  each  one  fcruple, 
was  infufed  in  one  ounce  of  water  for  twenty- 

f 

four  hours  : the  infulion  had  acquired  little 
colour,  but  a flight  bitter  tafte. 

Experiments  on  the  simple  Infusion 

OF  BARK. 

Exp.  14.  To  two  ounces  of  the  infufion, 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  i . were  added  gtt.  x.  of  the 
tinft.  martial.  A dark  inky  colour,  refem- 
bling  that  with  the  infufion  of  galls,  and  cha- 
lybeates,  was  inftantaneoufly  produced,  and  a 
copious  precipitation  was  obferved,  after  the 
mixture  had  remained  at  reft  fome  hours. 

Exp.  15.  To  two  ounces  of  the  fame  iri- 
fufion  were  added  fpt.  vitriol,  teh.  gtt.  xx. 
The  liquor  was  rendered  turbid,  and  a flight 
precipitate  was  let  fall.  The  acid  tafte  w^as 
not  conflderable. 
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Experiments  on  the  simple  Decoction 

OF  BARK. 

§ 

Exp.  1 6.  To  two  ounces  of  the  deco6lIon 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  2.  and  poured  off  with- 
out fhaking  the  phial,  after  having  flood’ 
twenty-four  hours,  were  added  gtt.’  x.  of  the 
tinft.  martial.  The  black  colour  and  pre- 
cipitation, were  greatly  inferior  to  the  fame 
experiment  with  the  infufion. 

Exp.  17.  To  two  ounces  of  the  decoftion, 
were  added  gtt.  xx.  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  The 
acid  tafle  was  lefs  prevalent,  and  the  preci- 
pitation more  copious  than  in  the  fame  expe- 
riment with  the  infufion. 

Experiments  on  the  Tincture  of  BARK. 

Exp.  1 8.  To  one  ounce  of  the  tincture 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  3.  were  added  gtt.  x.  of 
tinft.  martial.  The  mixture  very  foon  be- 
came of  a deep  inky  black  colour,  and  let  fall 
a copious  precipitation. 

Exp.  19.  To  one  ounce  of  the  fame  tinc- 
ture, were  added  gtt.  xx.  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten. 
The  mixture  was  rendered  turbid,  and  a co- 
pious depofition  enfued. 
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Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

The  following  experiment  was  made,  with 
a view  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  reft- 
nous  extraft  yielded  from  the  quilled  bark. 

The  expcrinient  was  condufted  with  great 
care  in  the  laboratory  of  a druggift  in  London. 

Exp.  20.  Four  pounds  of  thebefc  bark,  in 
coarfe  powder,  were  put  into  a large  glafs 
retort,  to  which  were  added  four  gallons  of 
re£lified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  veflel  was  then 
placed  in  another  large  veflel  of  water,  over 
the  fire,  and  kept  nearly  in  a boiling  heat 
for  24  hours. 

As  the  fpirit  diftilled  over  it  was  again  re- 
turned, and  the  procefs  thus  continued  till 
the  whole  was  thought  to  be  fully  faturated. 
It  was  then  evaporated,  and  eight  ounces  of 
refinous  extradl  obtained.  This  is  the  com- 
mon method  ufed  by  the  druggifts  for  ob- 
taining the  fpirituous  extradl,  but  was  here 
condufted  with  particular  caution. 

Exp.2 1 . One  pound  of  the  befl:  quilled  bark, 
in  coarfe  powder,  was  boiled  in  two  gallons 
of  water.  The  liquor  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated to  the  common  pilular  confiftence,  was 
found  to  yield  five  ounces,  two  drams,  two 
fcruples,  and  feven  grains  of  gummy  extradl. 

C 2 ^ Exp. 
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Exp.  22.  One  dram  of  lean  raw  .beef  was 
fufpended  by  a thread  in  a phial,  containing 
two  ounces  of  the  infufion  of-^  quilled  bark. 
The  meat  continued  four  days  perfectly 
fweet,  though  it  was  expofed  in  a window  to 
a fouth-weft  afpeft.  The  fame  quantity  of 
meat  kept  in  fimilar  circumftances,  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  as  a ftandard  to  this  and 
the  other  experiments  on  the  red  and  Carib- 
baean  bark,  was  putrid  in  twenty  hours. 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  beef  in  this  experiment 
with  common  bark,  began  to  fmell  foetid, 
and  on  the  fixth  was  perfectly  putrid  % 

Exp.  23.  Half  an  ounce  of  quilled  bark  - 
in  powder,  was  infufed  in  four  ounces  of 
red-port  wine.  In  four  days  the  colour  of 
the  liquor  was  Very  little  changed.  The  tafte 
was  agreeably  bitter,  and  a black  colour  pro- 
duced on  the  addition  of  chalybeates. 

^ This  experiment  Tnews,  that  the  infufion  of  common 
bark  is  more  antifeptic  than  either  tlie  red  or  Caribbsean 
bark.  Dr.  Saunders  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Skeete  had 
found  the  red  hark  more  antifeptic  than  the  common  : I 
have  the  higheft  refped:  for  my  friend  Mr.  Skeete’s  abili- 
ties, but  mulf  doubt  his  accuracy  in  this  experiment.  I 
had  inftituted  afetof  experiments  on  the  antifeptic  powers 
of  the  decodlions,  but  an  accident  prevented  me  from 
drav/ing  any  conclufion  on  the  comparative  virtues  of 
each. 

Exp, 
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Exp.  24.  Half  an  ounce  of  quilled  bark  in 
powder,  was  infufed  in  four  ounces  of  white- 
port  wine.  In  four  days  the  liquour  had  ac- 
quired an  agreeable  bitter  tafte,  and  ftruck  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeates. 

Thefe  are  all  the  experiments  which  I fliall 

at  prefent  relate.  Many  more  were  made, 

/ 

and  more  might  be  fuggefted,  but  the  prefent 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  en-» 
quiry.  We  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  lay 
before  tlie  reader,  the  conclufions  which  we 
have  deduced,  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  in. 

Conclufions  from  the  Experiments. 

WE  lliall  now  attempt  to  draw  fome 
conclufions  from  our  experiments, 
and  in  this  chapter  endeavour  to  inveftigate 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  following  appear  to  us  natural 
inferences. 

I • The  cinchona  officinalis  is  a powerful 
aftringent, 

C 3 2.  TliQ 
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2.  'This  principle  refides  in  a gum  which 
is  foluble  in  water,  and  more  readily  by  cold 
maceration  than  coftion. 

3.  The  Peruvian  bark  contains  a bitter 
principle,  which  is  a refill. 

4.  The  aftringent  gum  and  bitter  refin  are 
fo  combined,  that  by  the  afilftance  of  the 
former,  part  of  the  latter  is  fiifpended  in 
water,  even  by  cold  maceration. 

5.  .Coftion  extrafts  powerfully  the  refin/ 
though  it  evaporates  or  diminiflies  the  aftrin- 
gent principle. 

6.  Proof  fpirit  diflblves  both  the  aftringent 
and  bitter  principles,  and  is  the  only  proper 
menftruum  of  the  latter. 

7.  Vinous  fpirit  has  the  fame  effedl  as- 
proof  fpirit,  though  in  a lefs  degree. 

8.  Concentrated  acids  entirely  corrode  or 
difiblve  the  bark.  The  weaker  acids  have 
little  effeft  on'the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  and 
when  added  to  its  folutions  in  water  or  fpirit, 
precipitate  its  active  parts. 

9.  Common  alkalies  prevent  its  folution  in 
other  menftruas  volatile  alkali  does  not  ex- 
traft  its  virtues ; and  cauftic  volatile  alkali 
forms  but  a weak  preparation. 
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lo.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  a powerful  an- 
tifeptic.  Of  what  advantage  thefe  fa£l:s  are 
to  medicine,  medical  pradlitioners  muft  de- 
cide. They  differ  in  fome  meafure  from  the 
conclufions  which  other  writers  have  di’awn ; 
but  accuracy  in  experiment,  muft  here  be, 
confidered  as  the  teft  of  truth.  It  is  with 
great  deference  that  I mention  the  refpedlable 
authority  of  Dr.  Percival,  from  whom  I am 
obliged  to  differ.  The  Peruvian  bark,  fays 
he,  and  many  other  vegetable  bitters  and 
aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  as  perfectly 
“ to  cold,  as  boiling  water.’'  If  the  aftrin- 
gent  and  bitter  principles  be  different,  and 
the  latter  a virtue  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  un- 
doubtedly the  Doftor  has  erred  in  his  con- 
clufions. Again,  he  fays,  2.  As  much  of 
the  refill  of  the  bark  is  diffolved  by  cold 
maceration  as  by  codlion.”  The  bitter 
tafte  of  the  decodfion,  compared  with  the 
infufion,  is  fufficient  objeftion  to  this  con- 
clufion;  but  the  decoftions  of  the  red  and 
Caribbaean  bark,  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  bitter  principle  is  more  copioufly  yielded 
by  coftion  than 'cold  infufion.  In  the  latter 
ipecies  of  bark,  we  have  deferibed  the  prefence 
of  the  refm  fo  plentiful  in  the  decoftion,  as  to 
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be  precipitated  from  it  in  lumps  on  the  addi- 

tion  of  acid.  The  candour  of  Dr.  Percival 

wi  I readily  excufe  thefe  remarks,  which  we 

lall  not  attempt  at  prefent  to  enlarge.  A 

compaiative  view  of  the  powers  of  the  diffe- 

rent  fpecies  of  cinchona,  will  more  properly 

be  made  in  another  place;  we  lhall  therefore 

lalten  to  our  experiments  on  the  red  bark  in 
the  next  fedion.  ' 


i 
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SECTION  II. 

I 

On  THE  Cortex  Ruber,  or  Red  Peru- 
vian Bark. 

9 

CHAP.  I. 

^he  Hijlory  of  the  Red-Bark — Reafons  for 
believing  it  to  he  the  Produce,  of  the  fa?ne 
T'ree  as  the  filled — Arguments  in  favour 
of  its  bemg  a different  Species  of  the  Genus 
Cinchona. 

.*  f . 

TPIE  firfl:  author  who  recommended  the 
ufe  of  the  red-bark,  was  Dr.  Saunders, 
phyfician  to  Guy^s  hofpital  in  London.  His 
pamphlet  has  gone  through  feveral  editions, 
and  the  medicine  has  come  into  pretty  general 
ufe.  At  firft  fight  it  may  appear  abfolute 
fcepticifm,  a kind  of  arrefl  on  the  judgment 
of  practitioners,  to  hazard  one  word  againft 
this  favourite  reinedy;  but  public  opinion 
i§  always  liable  to  public  examination,  and 
every  unprejudiced  perfon  will  candidly  ex- 
amine each  fide  of  a fubjed:  that  even  admits 
dilpute.  Great  as  that  gentleman’s  fame 
may  be  as  a chemift  and  as  a teacher  of 

chemiftry. 
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chemiftiy,  I hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  he 
has  been  at  leaft  miftaken  in  his  account  of 
' the  red-bark ; but  we  flialL  not  at  prefent 
fpeak  of  its  medical  or  chemical  virtues.  The 
natural  hiftory  of  this  bark,  is  at  prefent  in- 
volved in  fome  obfcurity.  Its  late  intro- 
duftion  into  this  kingdom  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  effedl  of  chance.  “ In  the  year 
‘‘  1779/'  fays  Dr.  Saunders,  a Spanifh  Ihip 
from  Lifbon  bound  to  Cadiz,  was  taken 
by  the  Huzzar  frigate,  and  carried  into 

“ Lifbon  ; her  cargo  confifled  chiefly  of  this 

% 

bark,  fome  part  of  which  was  immediately 
imported  into  this  country,  and  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  was  bought  at  Offend, 
at  a very  low  price,  by  fome  of  our 
London  druggifts.  The  boxes  in  which 
‘‘  it  was  brought  to  Europe,  were  of  the 
‘‘  fame  kind  as  thofe  in  which  the  common 
Peruvian  bark  was  contained,  and  all  fold 
‘‘  by  the  general  title  of  Quinquina.  The 
druocdffs  in  whofe  hands  this  red-bark  at 

00 

“ firft  was,  found  it  difficult  to  difpofe  of  it, 
“ its  appearance  was  fo  very  unlike  that  of 
“ common  bark ; at  laft  they  offered  it  by 
“ way  of  trial,  to  fuch  apothecaries  as  refided 
“ in  counties  where  agues  are  frequent ; the 
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fuccefs  attending  its  life/'  adds  the  Doftor, 
foon  convinced  them  of  its  fuperior  effi- 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  remedy,  foon 
after  its  importation  into  England,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  attention  of  medical  pradli^ 
tioners  •,  but  as  its  fame  appears  now  very 
much  upon  the  decline,  we  may  probably 
attribute  its  univerfal  reception  more  to  the 
notice  taken  of  it  by  Dr.  Saunders  in  his 
publication,  than  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
medicine.  The  red-bark  is  in  much  larger 
and  thicker  pieces  than  the  common  Peruvian 
bark.  It  appears  to  confift  of  three  diftindl 
layers.  The  external  coat  is  generally  of  a 
reddilTi  brown  colour,  though  fometimes  it 
has  a light-coloured  appearance,  and  is  cover- 
ed with  a fpecies  of  lichen  or  moffy  fubftance. 
The  internal  furface  is  of  a deep  red  colour, 
and  generally  of  a refinous  appearance.  The 
middle  layer  is  generally  the  thickeft,  moil 
compadl,  of  the  darkeft  red  colour,  and  ap- 
pears to  contain  moft  refin.  The  innermoft 
coat  has  generally  the  moft  fibrous  appear- 
ance, very  often  is  of  a bright  red  colour, 
and  appears  woody. 

* Vid,  Dr.  Saunders’s  pamphlet,  p.  i6. 
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In  the  firft  edition  of  his  work,  Dr.  Saun- 
ders thought  this  bark  was  taken  from  the 
larger  branches  of  the  fame  tree  that  yields  the 
quilled.  The  chief  of  his  arguments  were 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  other  barks  : 
thus  the  larger  branches  of  the  oak  are  faid 
to  yield  a bark^  redder,  rougher,  and  more 
aftringent,  than  the  frnaller  twigs  of  the  fame 
tree.  Tanners  are  faid  to  prefer  the  larger 
oak  bark  5 and  the  Doctor  fays,  ‘‘  I have 
found,  by  comparing  infufions  of  both, 
and  fubmitting  them  to  the  moft  decifive 
experiments  regarding  their  aftringency, 
by  adding  to  them  folutions  of  iron, 
that  the  precipitates  were  of  a blacker 
colour  and  in  greater  quantity,  from  the 
“ larger  and  more  compaft  pieces  of  bark, 
than  from  the  frnaller  twig-bark.”  Pag.  7. 
The  laft  v/ould  undoubtedly  be  a ftrong 
argument,  if  the  faft  was  as  Dr,  Saunders 
has  reprefented ; but  if  any  faith  is  to  be 
given  to  our  experiments,  the  common  bark 
is  more  aftringent  than  the  red  : hence,  ad- 
mitting the  affertioa  that  the  largeft  pieces 
of  oak-bark  are  the  moft  aftringent,  the 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  and  there  is 
jio  analogy  in  the  cafe.  The  proof  of  the 
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Dodlors  opinion,  that  the  two  barks  are  the 
produce  of  the  fame  tree,  proved  fo  flight, 
that  he  relinquiflies  the  idea  in  his  lafl:  edition, 
and  believes  the  red-bark  to  be  either  a variety 
or  fpecies  difliinft  from  the  quilled.  We  are 
ready  to  give  our  aflent  to  this  opinion, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  a number 
of  arguments.  The  royal  medical  fociety  at 
Paris  has,  fmce  the  death  of  M.  Jofeph  de 
Juflieu,  received  feveral  interefting  obferva- 
tions  relative  to  the  cinchona.  This  M.  Jofeph 
de  Juflieu,  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  bota- 
nifl:  Bernard  de  Juflieu,  and  one  of  the  French 
academicians  who  went  to  Quito  in  Spanifh 
America,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  Dr.  Antony  de  JulTieu,  his  nephew, . 
gave  thefe  valuable  communications  to  the 
fociety ; from  which  it  appears,  that  there  are 
more  fpecies  of  the  cinchona  than  what  M. 
de  la  Condamine  has  defcribed.  He  fpeaks 
of  a red,  yellow,  and  knotty  bark,  all’ of 
which  have  very  fmooth  leaves,  purplifli- 
coloured  flowers,  and  an  inodorous  bark, 
bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  more  or  lefs  coloured. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  red  is  faid  to  be 
exceeding  fcarce.  In  the  year  1739,  M.  de 
Juflieu  found  it  growing  in  a very  few  places 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa.  M.  de  Juffied 
feems  to  have  preferred  the  red-bark ; but 
it  is  a well  known  fa6l,  that  the,  inhabitants 
of  Peru  give  the  preference  to  the  yellow 
and  knotty ; a circumftance  which  ought  to 
have  fome  weight  with  thofe  who  wifh  to 
try  a remedy,  of  which  they  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. The  yellow  and  knotty  barks  are 
faid  to  be  diminiflilng  fo  faft,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  become  extinft  in  that 
part  of  the  world ; and  probably  this  may  be 
one  caufe  of  the  late  importation  of  the  red 
fpecies  into  Europe,  rather  than  any  great 
eftimation  of  its  virtues ; which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  occurred  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  long  before  the 
prefent  period,  if  fuch  virtues  had  exifted. 

The  fame  communication  informs  us  of 
a fpecies  of  white  bark,  which  includes  four 
varieties,  all  of  which  have  broad',  roundifh, 
hairy  leaves : the  flowers  are  red,  odoriferous, 
and  furniflied  with  hairs  on  their  infide  fur- 
face.  The  outer  bark  has  a whitifli  ap- 
pearance, and  the  fruit  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  former  fpecies.  The  Inner  leaves  in  two 
of  thefe  varieties  are  of  a reddilli  colour. 
They  have  a flight  bitter  tafl:e,  and  are  faid 

to 
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to  have  a febrifuge  quality  when  frefh,  but 
which  they  foon  lofe.  The  other  two  are 
white,  and  their  bark  infipid,  and  of  no 
efficacy.  The  trees  that  produce  the  yellow 
and  knotty  barks,  were  found  growing  in  a 
valley  that  extends  along  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  the  diftrifl  of  Yungas,  which 
is  near  it.  About  Loxa,  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  S.  lat.  M.  de  Juffieu  faw  forefts  of 
thefe  trees ; and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  learn, 
that  this  valuable  vegetable  has  been  dif- 
covered  in  about  the  fame  degree  N.  lat. 

Don  Calimir  Ortoga,  profeflbr  of  botany 
at  Madrid,  has  lately,  by  order  of  the  Spanifh 
minifter  for  the  American  department,  fent 
fpecimens  of  two  fpecies  of  cinchona  to  the 
royal  medical  fociety  at  Paris,  which  were 
lately  difcovered  in  the  province  of  Santa-Fe 
in  America,  4 deg.  and  half  North  lat.  One 
of  thefe  fpecies  refembles  a fpecimen  of  red- 
bark,  now  in  M.  de  Juffieu's  Hortiis  Siccus ^ 
which  was  fent  by  M.  la  Condamine  from 
Peru ; the  other  is  a white  bark.  As  > a 
river  that  runs  through  the  province  of 
Santa-Fe  empties  itfelf  near  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena,  we  may  hope  to  reap  the  benefit 
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of  this  dlfcovery  This  is  all  the  informatiorf 
we  have  been  able  to  colled  refpefting  the 
different  fpecies  of  bark ; and^s  we  can  no 
longer  entertain, a doubt  of  there  being  feveral 
fpecies  as  well  as  varieties  of  the  cinchona, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  red-bark  is  a 
different  fpecies  from  the  quilled. 

The  red-bark  has  hitherto  been  the  fubjecl 
of  few  publications.  Mr.  Rigby,  an  inge- 
nious furgeon  at  Norwich,  has  publifhed  a 
number  of  cafes  greatly  in  its  favour;  but 
he  relies  fo  much  on  Dr.  Saunders’s  experi- 
ments, as  to  judge  it  unneceffary  to  give 
a chemical  analyfis  of  it.”  An  apothecary 
at  Bruges  has  lately  publiflied  a pamphlet 
on  this  article,  in  the  Flemifli  tongue,  but 
I was  not  fortunate  enough  to  procure  it 
in  Flanders.  An  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Bruges,  whom  T met  with  at  Oftend,  de- 
fcribed  it  as  a nonfenfical  jargon  of  words ; 
but  I muft  referve  my  opinion  till  I receive 
the  performance,  which  I hope  to  do,  with 
. feme  other  publications  from  the  Continent, 
very  loon.  I know  of  no  other  author  on 

* Vicl.  Dr.  F.  Simmons’s  In<jcnious  Letter  to  Dr, 
Saunders,  p.  i68.  laft  edit. 
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this  iubjeft.  Having  therefore  a,vailed  myfelf 
of  the  writings  of  others  in  this  chapter,  I 
proceed  in  the  next  to  offer  my  experiments 
on  this  bark,  in  the  fame  order  as  I did  In 
the  firft  part  of  this  work  on  the  quilled 
fpecies. 

C H A P:.  II; 

Experiments  on  the  Red  Peruvian  Bdrk^ 

With  Water;  ^ , 

Exp.  I.  T T ALF  an  ounce  of  gerimne  red 
JL  JL  bark,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
was  infufed  twenty-four  hours  in  eight 
ounces  of  pure  diftilled  water.  The  liquor 
was  found  of  a flight  red  brown  colour,  had 
a more  bitter  but  lefs  aftringent  taflie  than, 
the  fame  experiment  with  the  common  bark. 

With  Water  and  Heat. 

> > /■  • 

Exp.  2.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  fame  bark, 

in  coarfe  powder,  was  boiled  in  one  pound 

and  half  of  pure  diftilled  water,  to  eight 

ounces,  then  pafled  through  a linen  cloth  and 
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fet  in  a cool  place.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
liquour  was  found  more  opake  than  the  in- 
fufion.  Compared  with  the  deco6t.  cort* 
com.  the  tafte  was  bitterer,  ,and  the  precipita- 
tion much  more  copious.  The  two  decoc- 
tions differed  in  every  refpeft,  much  more 
than  the  two  infulions.  The  relinous  mat- 
ter was  fo  copioufly  depofited  on  the  fides  of 
the  veffel  that  contained  this  decodlion,  that 
it  refembled  very  much  faline  cryftalUza- 
tions. 

I 

With  Proof  Spirit. 

Exp.  3.  One  ounce  of  the  fame  bark,  in 
powder,  was  infufed  in  eight  ounces  of  proof 
fpirit  for  fourteen  days,  the  veffel  being  fre- 
quently fhaken.  It  was  then  found  of  a 
beautiful  dark  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red, 
and  had  a pleafant  bitter  aflringent  tafte. 
With  water  it  exhibited  the  fame  appearance 
as  the  common  tinfture. 

‘ With  Acids. 

Exp.  4.  One  fcruple  of  the  red  bark  in 
powder,  was  infufed  in  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  ^i. 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
refult  was  fimilar  to  the  fame  experiment 
I with 
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with  common  bark,  except  that  the  liquor 
was  a little  more  tinged  with  red. 

Exp.  5.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark  was 
infufed  inaq.  fort.  dup.  %\.  In  twenty-four 
hours  this  experiment  exhibited  the  fame 
phaenomena  as  defcribed  in  Exp. 4.  with  com- 
mon bark,  except  that  the  colour  inclined 
more  to  red. 

Exp.  6.  One  ounce  of  fpt.  fal.  marin.  ad- 
ded to  one  fcruple  of  the  powder  of  red  bark, 
in  twenty-four  hours  produced  a tinfture  of  a 
reddifli  brown  colour  > but  on  the  addition  of 
water,  no  tafte  of  the  bark  was  perceived,  and 
with  alkali,  only  a very  flight  bitter  tafte  was 
produced. 

Exp.  7.  One  ounce  of  acetum  diftill.  in 
twenty-fours  appeared  to  have  had  no  effetSl 
on  one  fcruple  of  the  powder  of  red  bark.  • 

With  Alkalies. 

Exp.  8.  One  fcruple  of  the  red  bark,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  was  in- 
fufed in  one  ounce  of  water.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  liquor  had  acquired  but  a 
flight  red  colour,  had  no  tafte  of  the  bark 
when  diluted  with  water,  and  on  the  addition 
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of  acid  manifefted  but  a very  flight  bittef 
tafle. 

I 

Exp.  9.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark  was 
infufed  in  an  ounce  of  water,  with  a fcruple 
of  foffil  alkali.  The  colour  of  the  infufion 
was  a little  deeper,  but  other  circumftances 
, as  in  the  9th  Exp.  defcribed  under  the  fe6lion 
of  quilled  bark. 

Exp.  10.  One  ounce  of  fpt.  corn.  cerv. 
w^as  added  to  one  fcruple  of  the  red  bark. 
The  pellicle,  precipitation,  and  other  circum- 
ftances, differed  only  in  colour  from  the  fame 
Exp.  with  common  bark. 

Exp.  1 1.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  red  bark 
in  powder,  was  added  one  ounce  of  fpt,  fal. 
ammon.  c.  cake.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
colour  was  a beautiful  red  brown.  A preci- 
pitation appeared  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  Dilution  with  water 
produced  no  tafte  of  the  bark,  but  the  addition 
of  alkali  produced  a precipitation  of  a bitter 
tafte. 

With  Neutral  Salts. 

Exp.  12.  Of  the  red  Peruvian  bark  and 
nitre,  each  one  fcruple,  were  infufed  in  one 
ounce  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
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liquor  was  fcarcely  difcoloured,  and  had  no 
tafte  of  the  cortex. 

Exp.  13.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
with  a fcruple  of  cream  of  tartar,  was  infuf- 
ed  in  one  ounce  of  water  for  twenty-four 
hours ; the  liquor  was  tranfparent,  and  had 
a very  flight  bitter  tafte.  The  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  tincl.  mart,  produced  but  a ' 
very  flight  blackifli  tinge. 

Experiments  on  the  simple  Infusion 

OF  Red  Bark. 

Exp.  14.  To  two  ounces  of  the  infufion 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  i.  were  added  gtt.  x.  of. 
the  tln6l.  martial.  The  blacknefs  was  at 
firft  flight,  confiderably  inferior  to  the  fame 
experiment  with  the  infuflon  of  the  quilled, 
and  the  precipitate  by  no  means  fo  copious 


* This  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  prefence  of  fe- 
veral  chemifts,  and  when  compared  with  the  fame  experi- 
ment on  the  common  infufion,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
that  this  mixture  was  confiderably  the  blacked.  Dr. 
Saunders  has  drawn  a different  conclufion,  but  a repeti- 
tion of  this  experiment  will  readily  convince  any  unpreju- 
diced perfon;  and  if  intenfity  of  blacknefs  is  any  proof  of 
fuperiority  in  aftringency,  we  have  in  this  experiment,  a 
decifive  proof  of  the  fuperior  aftringency  of  the  quilled 
J)ark. 

D 3 Exp. 
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Exp.  15.  To  two  ounces  of  the  fame  in- 
fufion,  were  added  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  gtt.  xx. 
The  liquor  was  rendered  turbid,  let  fall  a 
more  copious  precipitation,  and  difguifed  the 
acid  tafte  more  than  in  the  fame  experiment 
with  the  quilled  Ipecies. 


Experiments  on  the  Decoction  of  Red 

• I • . >*  , 

t j 

Bark. 

f ^ 

Exp.  16.  To  two  ounces  of  the  decodlioit 
of  red  bark,  were  added  gtt.  x.  of  the  tindr. 
martial.  A purple  colour  was  produced, 
very  different  from  the  inky  blacknefs  in  the 
preceding  experiments,  and  the  liquor  conti- 
nued long  without  letting  fall  ^ny  precipi- 
tate. After  ftanding  twenty-four  hours,  it 
fcarcely  could  be  faid  to  be  of  a black  colour*; 

and 


* It  Is  to  be  w ifhcd,  that  Dr.  Saunders  bad  given  us  an 
experiment  of  this  kind : it  is  one  which  inanifefts  at  once 
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the  fuperior  aftringency  of  the  common  bark,  and  explains 
the  nature  of  the  aflringcnt  principle.  The  deco£tion 
abounds  rhore  inrefin  than  the  infufion,  yet  on  the  addition 
of  chalybeates  it  manifefls  lefs  aftringency.  The  con- 
clufion  is  plain,  the  refm  is  not  the  aftringent,  but  the 
bitter  principle.  Dr.  Saunders  indeed,  is  not  the  lirft 
author  who  has  miftaken  this  matter.  The  ingenious 
■ ' ‘ '‘’Dr. 
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and  the  difference  was  more  ftriking  betwixt 
the  two  fpecies  of  cortex  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  experiment  before  defcribed, 

Exp.  17.  To  two  ounces  of  the  decoftioii 
were  added  gtt,  xx.  of  fpt,  vitriol,  ten.  Th0 
acid  tafte  was  more  difguifed,  and  the  preci- 
pitation confiderably  more  copious  than  in 

I 

the  fame  experiment  with  common  bark. 

Dr.  Lewis  fays,  The  aftringenqy  of  the  cortex  refides 
wholly  in  itsrelin,  which  is  not  foluble  in  watery  liquors." 
Neumann’s  Chem.  p.  339,  Note. 

Dr.  Percival  long  ago  detected  this  error;  and  we  can- 
not help  being  rather  furprifed,  that  Dr.  Sounders  fliould 
not  have  been  acquainted  with  this  difeovery^  as  he  fpeaks 

of  the  Dodtor  in  terms  of  refpect  due  to  fo  accurate  a 

\ 

writer,  and  has  taken  the  8th  Exp.  from  his  works. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  two  experiments,  which  prove, 
beyond  a doubt,  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  the  gum  is 
the  aftringent  principle. 

Exp.  I.  Onefcruple  of  the  watery  extract,  was  dilTolved 
in  one  ounce  of  diftilled  water.  To  the  mixture  were 
added  gtt,  v.  of  the  tindl.  martial.  The  liquor  immedi- 
ately became  of  an  inky  black  colour,  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  produced  by  the  following, 

Exp.  2.  One  fcruple  of  the  refmous  extra61:  of  bark,  was 
diflblved  in  one  ounce  of  redlified  fpirit.  To  the  mixture 
were  added  gtt.  v.  of  the  tin6ll  flor.  martial.  A black 
colour  was  produced,  but  greatly  inferior  to  that  produced 
the  preceding  experiment, 

D 4 
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Experiments  on  the  Spirituous  Tinc-* 

4 ■ ’ 

ture  of  Red  Bark. 

Exp.  i8.  To  one  ounce  of  the  tinfture, 
were  added  gtt.  x.  of  the  tinft.  martial.  The 
whole  became  foon  of  a deep  black  colour. 

^ ^ \ y . 

Exp.  19.  To  one  ounce  of  the  fame  tine- 

f • « 

ture,  were  added  gtt.  xx.  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten. 
The  mixture  was  rendered  turbid : the  acid 
tafte  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  a copious  preci- 
pitation let  fall. 


Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

Exp.  20.  Four  pounds  of  the  befl  red 
bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  were  digefted 
with  four  gallons,  of  reftified  fpirit,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  as  deferibed  under  the 
20th  Exp.  with  common  bark.  By  evapo- 
ration, twelve  ounces  of  relinous  extradl  were 

obtained. 

* ^ 

Exp.  21.  One  pound  of  the  bed:  red  bark 
was  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  water.  The 
liquor  {trained  and  evaporated  to  the  common 
pilular  confiftence,  yielded  five  ounces  an^ 
half  a dram  of  gummy  extraft, 

Exp.  22.  One  dram  of  lean  rawbeef^  was 
put  into  a phial  containing  two  ounces  of  the 
' " infu- 


\ 
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infufion  of  red  bark,  prepared  as  in  Exp.  i. 
After  having  flood  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
window,  expofed  to  a fouth-wefl  af]:)e6t:,  in 
the  month  of  Augufl,  it  began  to  emit  bub- 
bles of  air,  and  manifefl  figns  of  putrefcency ; 
in  three  hours  more  it  began  to  fmell  offen- 
fively,  the  liquor  lofl  its  tranfparency,  and  in 
hx  hours  more  the  meat  was  perfeftly  corrupt. 

. — The  fame  quantity  of  beef,  kept  as  a fland- 
ard  in  two  ounces  of  water,  was  putrid  in 

thirty-fix  hours. 

» 

Exp.  23.  Half  an  ounce  of  red  bark  in  - 
powder,  was  infufed  in  four  ounces  of  red 
port  wine.  In  four,  days  the  colour  of  the 
liquour  appeared  the  fame  as  at  firfl.  The 
tafle  was  agreeably  bitter,  and  chalybeates 
rendered  the  infufion  black. 

Exp.  24.  Half  an  ounce  of  red  bark  in 
powder,  was  infufed  in  four  ounces  of  white 
port  wine.  In  four  days  the  colour  inclined 
to  a beautiful  red.  The  liquor  had  an  agreea- 
ble bitter  tafle,  and  manifefled  confiderable 

^flringency  on  the  addition  of  chalybeates, 

^ * 
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CHAP  III. 


Concliijions  from  the  'Experiments  on  the  Cortex 
Ruber y or  Red  Peruvian  Bark. 


HE  fame  general  conclufions  may  be 


JL  drawn  refpedling  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  red  bark,  as  we  have  before 
attempted  on  the  cinchona  officinalis.  We 
fhall  not  therefore  repeat  what  we  have  laid 
in  a foregoing  chapter,  but  confine  ourfelves 
chiefly  to  a comparative  view  of  the  virtues 
of  each. 

Every  experiment  that  we  have  related, 
tends  to  Ihew  the  analogy  betwixt  the  two 
Ipecies.  We  find  the  red  bark,  i . An  aflrin- 
gent.  2.  A bitter,  and  3 . An  antifeptic. 

As  thefe  experiments  were  made  conjointly 
with  thofe  on  the  common  bark,  we  were  able 
to  attend  minutely  to  every  circumftance 
which  could  mark  a difference  ^ and  we  found 
that  the  latter  manifefted  greater  figns  of 
, aftringency,  and  yielded  more  watery,  or 
gummy  extraft,  whilft  the  red  fpecies 
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abounded  more  in  refin,  and  yielded  a more 
copious  fpirituous  extract. 

To  afcertain  the  exa61:  quantity  which 
each  fpecies  yields  per  pound,  will  fcarcely  ap- 
pear a matter  of  much  importance,  as  diffe- 
rent fpecimens  yield  different  quantities,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  bark. 

M.  Boulduc  obtained  from  a pound  of 
bark  only  five  drams  and  a fcruple  of  fpiri- 
tuous extradl.  Neumann  tells  us,  that  a 

’ / V ' ' 

pound  yielded,  with  reftified  fpirit,  ten 
drams  and  two  fcruples  of  refinous ; and 
afterwards,  with  water,  five  drams  of 
f'  gummy  extraft.  On  applying  water  at 
firft,  fays  he,  I obtained  feven  drams  and 
a fcruple  of  gummy,  and  afterwards,  by 
fpirit,  fix  drams  of  refinous  extraft/- 
Neumann’s  Chemiftry,  p.  90. 

Dr.  Lewis  tells  us,  that  he  obtained  a much 
larger  proportion  of  refinous  extradl  than 
what  Neumann  mentions. 

According  to  our  experiments,  the  quilled 
bark  invariably  yields  more  gummy  or  watery 
extract  than  the  red,  and  the  latter  more 
fpirituous  or  refinous  extrad.  To  afcertain  the 
fpecific  quantity  of  each  is  a matter  of  no 

s 

importance  j we  have  givea  the  refult  of  our 

enqui- 
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enquiries,  under  the  feparate  chapter  of  ex- 
periments 5 and  for  the  benefit  of  a ready 
comparifon,  fliall  fubjoin  a view  of  the  fepa- 
rate quantities. 

Four  pounds  of  red  bark,  yield  of  fpirituous 
extraft,  twelve  ounces. 

Ditto  of  quilled  bark,  eight  ounces. 

One  pound  of  quilled  bark,  yields  of  watery 
extradt,  five  ounces,  two  drams, 

9ij.  and  feven  grains. 

Ditto  of  red  bark,  five  ounces  and 

half  a dram. 

We  are  forry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Saunders  and  his  friends,  on  feveral 
queftions  relative  to  the  red  bark.  Though 
wo  believe  the  reputation  of  this,  or  any  othei; 
medicine  is  very  little  concerned  by  any  opi- 
nions refpefting  its  antifeptic  virtues,  yet,  as 
fome  perfons  may  be  difpofed  to  attribute 
much  to  this  fuppofed  quality,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve  here,  that  our  experiments 
prove  the  red  bark  to  be  a very  weak  antifeptic, 
confiderably  inferior  to  the  quilled  bark,  and 
not  equal  to  the  Cinchona  SanClae  Luccae,  • 
whofe  powers  of  preventing  putrefaftion,  in 
dead  animal  fubflances,  are  but  weak. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  conclufions  which  chemical 
inveftigation  tends  to  eftablifh,  and  a flight 
comparifon  will  fliew  how  greatly  they  mili- 
tate againft  Dr.  Saunders’s  opinion ; but  it  is 
not  our  wifh  to  contrail  the  refults  of  expe- 
riments upon  which  accuracy  and  chemical 
knowledge  muft  decide.  When  truth  is  op- 
pofed  to  error,  no  authority  can  refill  enquiry, 
and  no  power  prevent  deteftion;  but  it  would 
be  bafe,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  purfue 
difcovery  to  the  detradlion  of  merit.  The 
brightefi:  incident  in  the  character  of  Hippo- 
crates was,  that  he  confefled  his  own  errors. 
May  every  modern  phylician  polTefs  the  can- 
dour of  the  father  of  phylic,  and  not  , be 
afhamed  to  acknowledge  a millake  into  which 
inattention  may  have  hurried  him ! From 
fuch  conduft  can  we  alone  expedl  unanimity 
and  improvement  in  fcience.  Great  minds 
are  above  mean  ailions ; and  great  geniulTes 
.fuperior  to  illiberal  criticifms.  A man  may 
have  hands  to  difeover  inaccuracies,  without 
a head  capable  of  the  thought  that  produced 
them.  Miftake  is  fometimes  the  refult  of 
exuberant  genius,  at  others  the  effeft  of  an 
heated  imagination,  which  milleads  the  judg- 
ment. Cool  experience  corredts  thefe  fallies 

of 
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of  the  mind ; and  we  are  furpriled  to  find 
opinion  change  with  time.  Phyficians  have 
not  been  proof  againll  this  fl  ability  of 
thought;  and  even  medicine,  with  all  her 
affefted  wifdom,  bows  the  Have  of  fafliion. 

The  bark  has  long  been  a fafhionable 
remedy,  but  the  red  bark  has  lately  been  the 
ton ; and  we  believe  it  requires  nothing  more 
than  the  fandlion  of  a great  name,  to  bring 
the  Caribbaean  bark  into  vogue ; but  if  the 
period  of  its  aggrandization  fhould  ever  arife, 
we  truft  it's  pretenfions  will  be  better  founded 
than  thofe  of  the  red  bark. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Medical  Effects  of  the  Red  Bark. 

The  number  of  refpeflable  names  that 
are  fubjoined  to  Dr.  Saunders’s  publi- 
cation, makes  me  proceed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion to  deliver  my  fentiments  on  this  part 
of  my  fubjedl : I am  not  however  without 
my  authority,  and  names  very  refpeftful 
grace  my  opinion.  Left  I fhould  be  mif- 
underftood,  I think  it  neceftary  here  to  pre- 

mife. 
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mife,  that  I am  not  writing  againft  the  red 
bark,  or  denying  the  many  fa61:s  that  have 
given  rife  to  its  reputation  in  one  part  of 
this  ifland.  I have  already  endeavoured  ■ to 
fliew,  that  its  principles  have  been  miftaken ; 
and  as  its  ufe  has  been  indilcriminate,  no 
wonder  that  we  Ihould  have  diverlities  of  opi- 
nion. I am  willing  to  allow  that  it  may  be 
preferable  to  the  quilled,  in  fome  inftances, 
though  not  as  Dr.  Saunders  fuppofed  by  its 
fuperior  aftringency,  but  rather  on  account 
of  its  bitternefs.  In  what  cafes  this  may 
give  it  the  preference,  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine. There  are  agues  which  aftringents 
alone,  as  alum,  effedfually  cure  : there  are 
others  in  which  bitters  alone,  as  camomile 
flowers,  abfinthium,  or  gentian,  are  the  foie 
remedies  : in  others  again,  and  thofe  moil 
frequent,  the  conjunction  of  thefe  principles 
is  necelTary.  Others  yield  not  to  any  of  thefh 
powers,  but  require  the  moft  diffufible  ftimuli. 
To  explain  this  curious  faCt  may  be  difficult, 
probably  pall  the  power  of  art.  I will  here 
hazard  a queftion, — does  it  not  arife  from  a 
peculiar  modification  of  debility  ? 

Not  willing  to  admit  the  univerfalfuperiority 
of  the  red  bark,  I will  mention  a few  names, 

and 
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and  from  'them  a few  cafe^,  in  which  thd 
quilled  proved  pi'eferable.  My  medical  friends 
at  Edinburgh,  were  never  able  to  give  aflent  to', 
the  eclat  which  the  red  bark^iad  gained. 
My  friend,  Dr.  Black,  whofe  name  I cannot 
mention  without  the  mofl:  profound  refped:, 
informed  me  of  a very  lingular  cafe,  which 
happened  in  the  pra6lice  of  a furgeon  of 
confiderable  eminence  in  Edinburgh.  A per- 
fon  had  been  fome  time  afflicted  with  an  ulcer, 
which  difcharged  a foetid,  ill-conditioned  pus ; 
he  was  put  under  the  life  of  bark,  the  dif- 
charge  leffened,  and  the  pus  improved.  The 
furgeon  happening  to  get  fome  red  bark,  the 
patient  was  ordered  to  ufe  it.  The  wound 
grew  gradually  worfe,  the  common  bark  was 
had  recourfe  to,  and  every  favourable  fymp- 
tom  returned  with  its  ufe. 

The  phy fician s to  the  royal  Infirmary  atEdin- 
burgh,  have  now  nearly  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  the 
red  bark.  Dr.Hamilton,  from  whofe  friendfhip 
and  judicious  pra6tice  during  three  years  at- 
tendance at  the  hofpital  I received  great  im- 
provement, found  the  red  bark  totally  ineffi- 
cacious in  the  tertians  and  quartans  of  laft: 
fpring.  The  fame  thing  happened  under  the 
pradice  of  Dr . Henry  Cullen,  and  I could  bring 
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feveral  praflitioners  to  vouch'  the  fame  In 
England.  The  following  cafe  was  given  me 
by  a London  praftitioner.  “ A lady  fex^eri 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  feized 
with  an  intermittent  of  the  tertian  type,  and 
by  the  advice  of  her  phyfician  took  two 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  red  bark  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  Slie  continued 
it  in  large  dofes  for  a week,  without  any 
effefl  on  the  complaint,  though  it  did  not 
purge  her.  The  common  bark  was  had  re^ 
courfe  to,  and  cured  the  diforder.-' 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  red  bark  pro-- 
duces  wonderful  effefts  on  the  Continent ; 
but  Dr.  Sandifort,  profeffor  of  anatomy  at 
Leyden,  informed  me,  when  I vifited  that 
place  in  July  laid,  that  he  never  could  find 
out  its  efficacy,  and  now  never  prefcribes  it, 
Holland  is  the  country  where  agues  are 
endemial  ^ and  no  doubt  the  praftice  and 
obfervation  of  a man  of  Dr.  Sandifort’s  repu- 
tation, muft  have  weight  with  the  impartial 
public.  The  phyficians  at  Haerlem  (if  I am 
not  miftaken)  informed  me  tq  the  fame  effeft. 
But  I met  with  fuch  unexpefted  politenefs 
from  Dr.  Van-Maurum,  profeflbr  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of 
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natural  hiftory,  that  my  time  was  fo  muck 
taken  up  in  viewing  the  curiofities  of  nature 
and  of  art,  that  I forgot  for  a while  the  ftate 
of  medicine.  The  authority  which  I have 
adduced,  may  plea4  apology  for  my  apparent 
fcepticifm.  To  depreciate  a medicine  is  not 
a pleafant  office,  htit  to  prevent  miftaken 
judgment,  corre'61  falfe  opinions,  and  vindi- 
cate the  charadler  of  an  ufeful  medicine,  is 

* 

an  employment  worthy  the  pen  of  every 
honefl:  phyfician.  The  quilled  bark  appears 
to  me  to  be  unjuftly  lofing  ground.  When 
genuine,  and  in  good  order,  I fhall  always 
prefer  it  as  a powerful,  grateful,  warm  aftrin- 
gent.  Thofe  who  think  differently,  have  a 
right  to  aft  differently.  Prefeription  is  a field 
of  liberty,  on  which  every  phyfician  may 
ride  his  hobby-horfe,  provided  he  fplaffies  not 
his  neighbour  or  the  fick,  and  moff:  un- 
doubtedly he  who  chufes  may  ride  in  red. 
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SECTION  III.  , 

On  the  Cinchona  Sanctje  LuciiE, 
Quinquina-Piton,  Quinquina  de  la 
Martinique,  CARiBSiEAN,  or  New- 
Bark. 

y 

CHAP.  I. 

^the  Hijiory  of  the  Cinchona  SanStce  Luc  ice. 

IN  the  month  of  November  1783,  when 
I was  purfuing  my  medical  ftudles  in 
London,  I firft  met  with  a fpecimen  of  this 
bark.  Mr.  Wilfon,  an  ingenious  apothecary 
in  Henrietta-ftreet  Covent-Garden,  commu- 
nicated fome  fpecimens  and  an  account  of 
this  vegetable,  to  a medical  fociety  held  in 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  theatre.  Great  Queen-ftreet, 
Lincoln’s -Inn -Fields.  From  the  account 
delivered  to  the  fociety,  and  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  was 
pretty  well  preferved,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  it  belonged  to  the  genus  cinchona.  Moft 
of  the  eminent  botanifts  in  London  are  agreed 
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upon  this  point ; and  my  learned  friend  and 


preceptor.  Dr.  Hope,  profeffor  of  botany  iri 

the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  had 

an  opportunity  of  examining  this  fpecies, 

informs  me,  that  he  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

The  colour  of  this  bark  is  a dark  brown,  the 

pieces  are  of  various  fizes,  fome  fmall  and 

thin,  rolled  up  like  cinnamon,  or  the  quilled 

bark  : others  of  a larger  kind.  Some  are 

covered  with  a white  filver-colqured  cuticle : 

* • • ^ ' , 

others  are  externally  of  a much  darker  colour. 
When  broke,  it  has  a fibrous  texture.  Its 
tafte  is  at  firft  aftringent,  flightly  aromatic  ; 
Tut  when  it  has  remained  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  exceedingly  bitter,  refembling  the 
bitternefs  of  gentian.  Its  botanical  character 
. is  thus  defined  : Cinchona.  Floribus  cymofis 
Sandae  Luciae  calyx  quinquefidus.  Corolla 
• monopetala,  infundibuliformis,  la.ciniis  line- 

r 

aribus.  Piftillum  capitatum.  Antherae  li- 
neares.  Semina  multa,  alata.  Capfula  bilo- 
cular! oyali,  ftriata.  Folia  oblonga,  difticha. 


Habitat  inter  nemora,  locis  umbrofis,  pra^- 
cipue  ripa  alicujus  rivi. 

We  have  likewife  been  favoured  with  the 
whole  account  of  this  vegetable  from  Mr. 
Wiifon,  as  received  from  Mr.  Davidfon,  fur- 
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geon  in  St.  Lucia  ; and  as  the  paper  is  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  we  fhall  not  venture  to  tran- 
fcribe  it,  but  beg  leave  only  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  following  extraft. 

The  bark-tree  of  this  ifland  is  nearly - 
about  the  fize  of  a cherry-tree,  feldom 
‘‘  thicker  than  the  thigh,  tolerably  ftraight, 
the  wood  light  and  porous,  without  any 
“ of  the  bitternefs  or  aftringency  of  the  bark 
itfelf.  It  delights  in  a fhady  fituation,  the 
north- weft  afpeft  of  hills,  under  larger 
trees,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  about 
the  middle  of  a hill,  near  fome  running 
water.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong, 
oppofite,  and  plain,  prefer ving  as  well  as 
the  flowers  and  feeds  the  bitter  tafte  of 
the  bark. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon 
(June)  the  tree  puts  forth  its  flowers  in 
fmall  tufts.  At  firft  they  are  white,  but 
afterwards  they  turn  purplifli.  The  fta- 
mina  are  five  in  number,  with  a Angle 
ftyle.  The  germen  oblong,  bilocular, 

“ furrowed  on  each  fide.  It  burfts  when 
dry,  and  fheds  its  two  feeds,  which  are 
“ covered  with  a feathery  down.  The  ger- 
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V men  In  the  bark  of  our  ifland  of  St.  Lucia, 
appears  to  be  larger  than  that  growing  at 
Tobago,  if  I may  judge  from  a drawing 
which  I have  feen.  The  other  botanical 
charafters  correfpond.  The  foil  in  general 
where  our  bark  grows,  is  a ftiff  red  clay.'’ 
This  Is  all  I am  able  to  give  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  Cinchona  San£lse  Luciae;  but 
though  we  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  it, 
the  French  appear  to  have  paid  attention  to 
it  fome  time  ago.  M.  de  Badier,  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  ifland  of  Guadeloupe,  was  the 
firft  perfon  who  fent  to*  France  an  account 
of  the  bark-tree  of  Martinique,  which  In 
that  ifland  is  known  under  the  name  of 
quinquina-piton.  He  carried  fome  fpecimens 
of  it  into  France,  and  gave  them  to  fome 
eminent  botanifts  and  chemifts,  who  feverally 
made  their  obfervations  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  this  article.  M.  de  Badier  like- 
wife  communicated  fome  important  obferva- 
tions on  the  medical  virtues  of  this  bark, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  furgeons 
and  inhabitants  had  found  it  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial in  the  bad  fevers  which  rage  in  thofe 
climates.  M.  Defcemet,  a diftinguiflied  bota- 
nift,  undertook  to  examine  and  compare 

the 
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the  genus  of  this  plant,  with  the  defcription 
of  the  common  Peruvian  bark  5 and  in  a 
memoir  which  he  gave  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  he  proved  the  identity  of  the  genus. 
His  defcription  of  the  fruit  of  this  vegetable, 
agrees  fo  perfectly  with  that  given  by  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  of  the  fruit  of  the  quinquina 
du  Perou,  that  it  is  impoffible,  adds  he,  to 
find  any  difference.  In  both,  the  calyx  is 
fur  le  fy'uit^  and,  as  Tournefort  fays,  the 
•calyx  becomes  the  fruit.  In  both  the  fruit 
is  oval ; it  opens  into  two  half  pods,  fepa- 
rated  by  a partition,  and  lined  with  a yellow  ' 
pellicle,  fmooth  and  flender,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a prolongation  of  the  partition. 

In  both  the  feeds  are  flattened  and  turned 
backwards.  They  are  both  about  half  a 
line  in  diameter,  are  very  flender  towards  the 
ends,  and  thick  in  the  middle,  which  is  of 
a brown  colour,  and  contains  the  feed  within 
its  thicknefs  betwixt  two  pellicles.  The 
feeds  which  M.  de  la  Condamine  has  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  the  elm,  are  attached 
and  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  fcples,  on  an 
oblong  placenta,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
obtufe  at  the  other.  This  placenta  is  faftened 
on  each  fide ' to  the  fmall  partition.  Many 
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Other  cifcumftances  are  fimilar,  and  cor- 
roborate the  opinion  of  their  being  of  the 
fame  genus.  In  both,  the  leaves  are  oppofite- 
and  as  M.  Defcemet  liad  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a living  fpecies  of  the  cinchona 
officinalis  in  the  king  of  France’s  garden, 
he  has  received  every  confirmation  that  he 
could  wifli  of  his  affertion. 

In  the  Iliftoire  des  Maladies  de  Saint 
Domingue,  Tom.  II.  pag.  231.  we  find  a 
letter  from  M.  Poupel  Defportes,  king’s 
phyfician  in  that  colony,  and  correfpondent 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  to 
his  brother,  written  in  the  year  1747  s ffi 
which  he  obferves,  that  he  had  long  ago 
given  an  account  to  M.  de  Juffieu,  of  three 
fpecies  of  bark,  growing  at  St.  Domingo,  a 
defcription  of  one  of  which  agreed  perfe6tly 
with  that  fent  from  Perou  by  M.  de  la  Con- 
damine.  M.  Defportes  has  named  this  fpe- 
cies ‘‘  Trachelium  arborefcens  & fluviatile 
laurifoliis  conjugatis  floribus  racemofis,  feu 
corymbofis  albis  capfulis  conicis  nigris.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  vegetable,  which 
is  here  called  trachelium,  is  of  the  genus  of 
‘Cindiona,  and  the  fame  with  what  we  are 
defcribing.  M,  de  la  Planche,  a gentleman 

' well 
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well  known  for  his  accuracy  in  chemical  ex- 
periments, has  given  an  analyfis  of  the  quin- 
quina-piton,  which  ferves  to  prove  the  good^ 
opinion  we  have  formed  of  it,  and  points  out 
the  analogy  betwixt  it,  and  the  common  fpe- 
cies  of  Peruvian  bark.  M.  Mallet,  Do6lcur 
Regent  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine,  publifhed 
in  the  Memoires  de  la  Seance  publique  de 
la  Faculte  de  Medecine,”  a memoir  fur  le 
quinquina  de  la  Martinique,  connu  fous  le 
nom  de  quinquina -piton,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique 
Mars  1781  (tom.  xvii.)  The, author  there 
obferves,  that  the  quinquina-piton  eft  large, 
“ mince,  fibreufe,  legere  ; depouillee  'de  fon 
“ epiderme,  dun  gris  brun  fonce,  d'une 
Saveur  excejjivement  amerey  A charafter 
which  correfponds  exactly  with  what  we  have 
obferved  of  the  cinchona  Sanftae  Lucise. 
We  cannot  therefore  any  longer  doubt  the 
identity  of  this  fpecies  of  bark,  v/ith  that 
deferibed  by  the  French  writers ; but  muft 
think  it  very  extraordinary,  that  France 
ftiould  fo  long  have  enjoyed  a valuable  re- 
medy, with  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
.unacquainted.  That  we  may  recommend  it 
more  particularly  to  the  attention  of  our 
' ' countrymen. 
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eoiintrymen,  we  fhall  venture  to  prelent  th^ 
reader  with  a feries  of  experiments  on  this 
fubjedl,  obferving  nearly  the  fame  order  that 
we  have  done  in  the  preceding  fettions^  and 
we  are  happy  to  find,  that  chemical  analyfis 
corroborates  the  opinion  we  have  formed. 


CHAP.  II. 

Experiments  on  the  Cmchona  Sandtce  Ltictcty 

or  Caribbcean  Bark, 

Exp.  I.  drams  of  the  Caribbaean 

JL  bark,  were  infufed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  four  ounces  of  diftilled  water. 
The  infufion  was  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and 
had  a very  bitter  tafte  like  the  flavour  of  gentian. 

Exp.  2.  Two  drams  of  the  fame  bark  re- 
duced to  coarfe  powder,  were  boiled  in  eight 
ounces  of  pure  water  to  four.  The  liquor 
was  palfed  through  a linen  cloth,  and  fet  by 
to  cool.  It  had  a brown  appearance,  more 
mclining  to  red  or  chocolate  colour  than  the 
infufion,  and  let  fall  an  exceeding  copious 
precipitation  in  cooling,  refembling  faline 
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cryftallizations,  and  much  more  copious 
than  thofe  defcrlbed  in  Exp.  2.  with  red  bark. 

The  tafte  was  more  naufeoufly  bitter  than 
the  infufion. 

With  proof  Spirit. 

Exp.  3.  One  dram  of  the  fame  bark  in 
coarfe  powder,  was  infufed  in  two  ounces  of 
proof  fpirit  for  twelve  days.  The  tinfture 
refembled  very  much  in  appearance  the  com-  • 

mon  tincture  of  bark^.  Its  tafte  was  much 

% 

more  agreeable,  than  either  the  infufion  or 
deco6lion. 

V/iTH  Acids. 

Exp.  4.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
was  added  one  ounce  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten. 

The  colour  in  twenty-four  hours  was  rather 
deeper,  but  every  other  circumftance  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  Exp.  4.  with  common  bark. 

* L’efprit  de  vin  agit  puiflament  fur  les  deux  efpece^ 
de  quinquina. — La  teinture  du  quinquina-piton  eft 
plus  amere,plus  foncee  en  couleur,  fe  trouble  d’elle  meme 
“ au  bont  de  deux  jours  : ce  qui  n’arrive  plus^  lorfqu’elle 
a ete  filtree.  Elle  fe  mele  intimement  a I’eau  fans  per- 
dre  fa  nouvelle  tranfparencc,  and  lailTe  plus  que  le  quart 
de  fonpoids  d’un  extrait  d’un  brun  noir  luifant,  tenace, 

“ prefque  d’une  faveur  d’aloes,”  M.  Mallet. 

Exp. 
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Exp.  5.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  In  pov/der/ 
was  infufed  in  one  ounce  of  aq.  fort.  dup. 
which  difiblved  this  vc^^etable  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  did  the  two  former  fpecies 
Exp.  6.  One  ounce  of  fpt.  fal.  marin.  was 
added  to  one  fcruple  of  the  fame  powdered 
bark.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  was  rather  of 
a darker  colour,  and  not  fo  tranfparent  as  in 
the  fixth  experiment,  with  the  common  bark* 
Exp.  7.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  powdered 
bark,  was  infufed  in  one  ounce  of  acetum 
diftill.  which  acquired  little  colour  In 
twenty-four  hours,  but  in  three  days  had  a 
bitter  taftc,  probably  owing  to  the  evapora- 

L’acitlc  nitreux  attaque  rapidement  les  fubftances 
vegetales,  Sc  particulierement  nos  deux  efpeces  de  quin** 
“ quina.  Nous  avons  mis  une  egale  quantite  de  ces 
deux  ecorces  a digerer  dans  cet  acide  : les  deux  folutions 
“ ont  laifie,  ^apres  I’evaporation  de  toute  I’humidiLe,  un 
“ refidu  jaune  leger,  Ipongieux  fort  acide^  animant  un 
‘‘  peu  d’activite  du  feu,  mais  n’y’  exercant  pas  la  fulgura- 
‘‘  tion  qui  caraclerife  les  fels  nitreux.  Les  refidus,  laves 
a’l’eau  fraiche  jufqu  a perte  de  toute  acidite,  fe  trouve- 
« rent  depouillcs  de  faveur  Sc  de  principe,  entieremcnt 
epuifes  : Sz  c’eft  en  vain  qu’on  a cherche  de  I’alkali 
“ fixe  apres  Tincineration.  Enfin  les  deux  efpeces  de 
“ quinquina,  mifes  en’  digeftlon,  dans  de  la  liqueur  alka- 
« line  out  donne  deux  teintures  rouges  tres  limpides.”lbid. 
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tlon  of  part  of  the  acid,  as  the  mixture^was 
expofed  to  the  air. 

With  Alkalies. 

Exp.  8.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  vegetable  fixed 
alkali,  was  infafed  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  colour  was  darker,  but  other  circum- 
ftances,  fimilar  to  Exp.  8.  of  the  preceding 
feftions. 

Exp,  9.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
were  added  one  fcruple  of  foffil  alkali,  and  one 
ounce  of  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
Hquour  was  of  a dark  brown  colour,  had  no 
tafte  of  the  bark,  but  on  the  addition  of  acid 
a bitter  tafte  was  produced. 

Exp.  10.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
infufed  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  one  ounce 
of  fpt.  corn,  cervi.  exhibited  the  fame  ap- 
pearances as  the  fame  experiment  with  com- 
mon and  red  bark.  The  colour  was  rather 
darker,  but  on  the  addition  of  acid,  fcarcely 
any  bitter  tafte  could  be  difcerned. 

Exp.  II.  One  ounce  of  fpt.  fal.  'ammon. 
c.  calce.  was  added  to  one  fcruple  of  the  fame 
powdered  bark.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
colour  was  a dark  brown,  and  on  the  addition 

of 
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-of  acid,  the  liquor  was  rendered  turbid,  and 
a copious  precipitation,  with  a bitter  tafte, 
produced. 

With  Neutral  Salts. 

Exp.  12.  To  one  fcruple  of  the  fame 
powdered  bark,  were  added  one  fcruple  of 
nitre,  and  an  ounce  of  water.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  colour  of  the  infufion  was 
much  fuperior  to  the  fame  experiment  with 
common  bark;  and  what  appeared  rather 
extraordinary  was,  that  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  in  three  days,  became  very  mouldy, 
though  it  had  continued  in  the  fame  place 
with  the  other  experiments,  which  were  not 
affefted  in  the  fame  manner. 

Exp.  13.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame  bark, 
infufed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar,  in  one  ounce  of  water,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  appeared  to  have  yielded  none  of  its 
virtues  to  the  infufion. 

Experiments  on  the  simple  Infusion 
OF  Caribbean  Bark. 

Exp.  14.  To  two  ounces  of  the  infufion, 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  2.  were  added  gtt.  x,  of 
the  tinft.  martial.  An  intenfe  black  colour  was 
immediately  produced,  much  fuperior  to  the 

fame 
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fame  experiment  with  either  of  the  other 
fpecies;  and  on  ftanding,  the  precipitation 
was  very  copious. 

Exp.  15.  To  two  ounces  of  the  infufion, 
were  added  gtt.  xx.  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  The 
liquor  was  immediately  rendered  turbid,  be- 
came of  a lighter  yellow  colour,  let  fall  a 
copious  precipitation,  and  was  of  a lefs  acid 
tafte  than  the  fame  experiment  with  either  of 
the  other  fpecies. 

I 

^ Experiments  on  the  Decoction  of 

Caribb^en  Bark, 

Exp.  16.  To  two  ounces  of  the  decoftlon, 
were  added  gtt.  x.  of  the  tinft.  martial.  A 
black  colour  was  produced,  but  much  infe- 
rior to  the  fame  experiment  with  the  infufion. 

* “ La  grande  amertume  du  quinquina-piton  mafquant 
“ les  autres  qualites  fapides,  pour  decider  s’il  poffedoit, 
“ auffi  bien  que  le  quinquina  du  Perou,  quelque  principe 
‘‘  aftringent,  nous  les  avons  'fait  bouillir  Pun,  & Pautre 

dans  I’eau  non  epuree  de  pafTy,  qui  a noirci  fur  le  champ. 
“ Nous  les  avons  fait  bouillir  enfuite  dans  du  vin  rouse. 
‘‘  dont  ils  ont  precipitc  entierement  la  partie  colorante,  & 
‘‘  n’ont  lailTe  chacun  que  la  couleur,  5c  la  faveur  qui  leiir 
“ font  particulieres;  mais  nous  avons  obferve  que  le 
quinquina-piton  decompofoitpromptement  a froid  le  vin 
rouge:  ceque.ne  fait  que  tres  lentement  le  quinquina 
du  Perou.”  M.  Mallet. 
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Exp.  17.  To  two  ounces  of  the  decoftion, 
were  added  of  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  gtt.  xx.  The 
colour  of  the  liquor  was  immediately  chang- 
ed to  a light  brown,  and  a copious  precipita- 
tion was  produced,  which  in  a fhort  time 
hardened  into  pieces  of  refin,  which  were  not 

r 

again  foluble  in  the  fame  mixture,  even  by 
' fliaking  the  phial. 

Experiments  on  the  Spirituous  Tinc- 
ture OF  THE  CaRIBB^EAN  BaRK. 

Exp.  18.  To  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindlure, 
prepared  as  in  Exp.  3.  were  added  gtt.  v.  of 
the  tin6l.  martial.  The  black  colour  pro- 
duced, was  intenfe,  and  the  precipitation  co- 
pious. 

Exp.  19.  To  half  an  ounce  of  the  tin£lure, 
were  added  fpt.  vitriol,  ten.  gtt.  v.  The 
whole  became  tui'bid,  and  the  acid  tafle  was 
fcarcely  perceptible. 

Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

Exp.  20.  Half  a pound  of  the  cinchona 
San6lae  Luciae,  boiled  in  four  gallons^  of  water, 
filtered  and  evaporated  to  pilular  confiflence, 
yielded  four  ounces  of  extraft. 

Exp.  21.  One  dram  of  lean  raw  beef,  was 

jrufpended  in  two  ounces  of  the  infufion,  as 

pre-> 
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prepared  In  Exp.  i.  being  placed  In  a win- 
dow, expofed  to  a fouth-weft  afpeft,  in*  fifty 
hours  it  began  to  emit  bubbles  of  air,  and 
manifeft  figns  of  putrefcency,  running 
through  the  different  ftages  of  putrefadlion 
in  about  fix  hours  later  than  the  fame  expe- 
riment with  red  bark. 

Exp.  22.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  Cinchona 
Sanftae  Luciae  in  powder,  was  infufed  in  four 
ounces  of  red  port  wine ; in  four  days  the 
liquor  had  acquired  a ftrong  bitter  tafte,  was 
of  a beautiful  dark  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
manifefted  great  figns  of  aftringency  on  the 
addition  of  chalybeates. 

Exp.  23.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  Cinchona 
Sanftse  Lucias  in  powder,  was  infufed  in  four 
ounces  of  white  port  wine.  In  four  days 
the  colour  was  dark  brown,  but  the  tafte 
vaftly' inferior  to  the  former  infulion. 

Exp.  24.  One  dram  of  the  Cinchona  Sanfi:^ 
Luciae  in  powder,  was  infufed  in  two  ounces 
of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine.  In  five  days  the 
tinfture  had  acquired  a dark  brown  colour, 
manifefted  figns  of  great  aftringency  on  the 
addition  of  chalybeates,  had  a pleafant  agree- 
able tafte,  mixed  uniformly  with  water, 
forming  on  opake,  light-coloured  mixture, 
which  let  fall  a very  (light  precipitate. 
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' CHAP.  IIL 

• - 

I ••’’.•  -I 

Concliifiom  from  the  'Experiments  on  the  Cin^ 

chona  San£ia  Luci(^. 

WE  have  hitherto  been  examining  the 
union  of  two  powerful  principles, 
and  inveftigatlon  here  points  out'  to  us  a 
combination  of  a6live  parts,  greatly  fuperior 
to  what  we  have  before  difeovered. 

The  general  conclufions  which  we  have 
deduced  from  our  experiments  in  the  pre- 
ceding feftions,  are  equally  applicable  'to  the 

* 

prefent  fpecies  of  cinchona,  which  we  have 
demonferated  to  be 

I .  A moft  powerful  aftringent. 

2.  An  exceffive  bitter. 

3.  An  anti fep tic. 

On  comparifon,  we  find'  its  aftringency 
and  bitternefs  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other 
fpecies  of  the  bark  ; and  as  thefe  are  the  only 
active  principles  that  we  have  been  able  to 
deteft  in  the  cinchona,  we  may  conclude 
this  fpecies  to  be  pofleffed  of  the  virtues  of 
the  other  in  a concentered  form.  Medical 

experience 
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experience  conjfirms  this  opinion,  and  we 
find  it  producing  all  the  good  effects  of  the 
bark  in  a fmall  dofe ; but  at  prefent  we  fpeak 
not  of  its  exhibition  in  difeafe.  ' M.  Mallet, 
to  whofe  paper  we  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions, has  favoured  us  with  fome  conclufions 
from  his  own  experiments  on  this  fubjedt, 
with  which  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  prefent 
the  reader.  The  fubftance  of  them  is  as 
follows*. 

I.  Water 

* For  the  amufement  of  the  French  reader,  we  fliall 
fubjoln  M.  Mallet’s  own  words. — Void,  ce  que  nous' 
pouvons  conclure  de  cette  analyfe. 

I.  L’eau  fuffit  pour  extraire  les  principes  des  deux 
‘‘  e’fpeces  de  quinquina,  mais  a froid,  ou  aidee  de  dirFerens 
“ degres  de  chaleur,  fon  adion,  Sc  meme  cellc  du  vin  eft 
plus  prompte,  Sc  plus  marquee  fur  le  quinquina-piton 
que  fur  I’autre.  II  y’  a cependant,  dans  le  quinquina  dr( 
Perou,  un  prlncipe  que  I’eau  ne  peut  dilTondre,  quh 
“ trouble  I’infufion,  Sc  la  decodion  ou  il  paroit  errant,  Sz 
“ qui  fait  une  efpece  de  lait  virginal,  grifatre  de  la  teinture 
fpiritueufe  etendue  dans  I’eau,  mais  quel  eft  ce  prin- 
“ cipe  ? le  trouble  de  I’infufion  plus  marque^dans  la  de- 
coclion  de  ce  meme  quinquina  du  Perou,  la  difficulte 
“ que  ces  liqueurs  eprouvent  a traverfer  les  filtres,  la 
‘‘  limpidite  qui  leur  eft  procuree  par  I’addition  de  I’alkali 
fixe,  ou  de  I’efprit  de  vin,  cette  meme  limpidite  qui  eft 
conftante  dans  la  teinture  fpiritueufe  ou  alkaline,  tout 
prouve  qu’il  eft  de  nature  refineufe,  Dans  le  quin- 
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Water  is  fufficient  to  extra6l  the  a6liv€ 
principles  of  both  fpecies  of  bark,  but  whe- 
ther cold,  or  aided  by  different  degrees  of 
heat,  its  action,  and  even  'that  of  wine,  is 

I 

quina-piton,  au  contraire,  tout  eft  foluble  dans  Teau  5 
“ I’efprit  de  vin  y trouve  un  principe  qu’il  ne  peut  dif- 
‘‘  fondre,  il  le  dcpofe  au  bout  de  deux  jours  : c’eft  ce  qui 
‘‘  eft  caufe  que  fa  teinture  fpiritueufe  fe  trouble  alors  : 

mais  ce  principe  furabonde  en  petite  quantite,  & paroit 
“ etre  de  nature  gommeufe. 

2.  Ibexifte  evidemment,  dans  Pun  & dans  Tautre, 

“ un  principe  aftringent,  qui  n'eft  nullement  du  a Pepi- 
derme  f mais  qui  appartient  en  entier  a Tecorce  propre- 
“ ment  dite,  ou  il  refide. 

“ 3.  Les  deux  quinquina  out  une  odeur  de  nroift,  qai 
“ n*eft  pas  defagreable,  qui  leur  eft  propre,  Mais  ce  n’eft 
pas  un  principe  aromatique  : on  n*y  trouve  de  principe 
ni  falin,  ni  ferrugineux : ce  qui  le  conftitue  eftentiel- 
^ lement  eft  un  extrait  favonneux,  aftringent,  amer,  pres 
de  moitie  plus  abondant  dans  le  quinquina-piton  que 
dans  le  quinquina  du  Perou,  Ces  deux  efpeces  font 
“ done  de  meme  nature  mais  avec  cette  difference,  que 
“ la  refine  eft  furajoutee  a la  partie  favonneufe  dans  le 
“ quinquina  du  Perou  ; 5:  que  dans  le  quinquina-piton 
au  contraire  s’il  y’exifte  un  pen  de  gomme  a nud  les 
“ principes  d’ailleurs  y’font  dans  un  etat  de  combinaifon 
plus  exaeft,  & y’  forment  un  corps  favonneux  plus  abon- 
dant,  & plus  parfaitP"  Vid.  Journal  de  Phyfique,  ut  . 
fupra. 

i 1.3  deco6bon  de  I’epiderme  du  quinquina  du  Perou  ne  fait  pas 
Jle  Tencrc  avec  les  caux  dc  PafTy. 

quicker. 
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quicker,  and  more  efFeftual  on  the  quinquina- 
piton,  than  on  the  other.  > There  is  never- 
thelefs,  in  the  Peruvian  bark,  a principle 
which  does  not  diffolve  in  water,  which 
dillurbs  the  tranfparency  of  the  infufion  and 
decoftion,  where  it  appears  in  too  great 
plenty,  and  makes  a kind  of  milk  (lait  vir- 
ginal) of  a greyifh  colour,  when  the  fpirltuous 

tinfture  is  mixed  with  water.  But  what  is 

/ 

this  principle  ? The  muddinefs  of  the  in- 
fufion, and  the  greater  want  of  tranfparency 
in  the  decoction  of  the  Peruvian  bark  itfelf, 
the  difficulty  which  thefe  liquors  have  in 
pafling  through  the  filtre,  the  tranfparency 
which  is  occafioned  in  them  by  the  addition 
of  fixed  alkali  or  fpirits  of  wine,  and  this 
tranfparency  itfelf,  which  is  conftant  in  the 
fpirituous  or  alkaline  tindlure,  all  prove 
that  it  is  of  a refinous  nature. 

In  the  quinquina-piton,  on  the  contrary, 
all  is  foluble  in  water : there  is  in  it  a prin- 
ciple which  fpirit  of  wine  cannot  diflblye, 
but  which  it  depofits  in  about  two  days  : 
this  is  the  reafon  why  the  fpirituous  tindlure 
lets  fall  a precipitate.  ‘ But  this  principle 
fuperabounds  in  a fmall  quantity,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a gummy  nature, 

F 3 2,  There 
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2.  There  exifts  evidently  in  both  fpecies, 
an  aftringent  principle,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  outer  rind,  but  is  lodged  in  what 
may  properly  be  called  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bark. 

1 

3.  The  tvv^o  fpecies  of  quinquina  have 
a mouldy  fmell,  which  is  not  difagreeable, 
and  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  but  it  is  not 
an  aromatic  principle  : we  could  not  dif- 
cover  a faline  or  ferruginous  principle : the 
conftituent  eflential  principle  is  a faponaceous 
extraft,  aftringent,  bitter,  and  more  abun- 
dant very  near  by  one  half  in  the  quinquina- 
piton,  than  in  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  then  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, but  with  this  difference,  that  the  refin 

i « 

IS  over-added  to  the  faponaceous  part  in  the 
Peruvian  bark  ; and  that  in  the  quinquina- 
piton,  on  the  contrary,  there  exifts  a fmall 
portion  of  gum,  feparate  from  the. other 
principles,  which  are  there  in  a ftate  of  more 
exaft  combination,  and  form  in  it  a fapo- 
naceous body,  more  abundant  and  more 
perfect. 

JL 

Such  are  the  conclufions  which  M.  Mallet 
has  deduced  from  his  experiments,  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  give  all  due  praife,  but 

cannot 
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cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  pro- 
feflbr.  He  feems  to  fuppofe  the-gum  a prin- 
ciple difl:in£l  from  the  faponaceous  part : 
we  believe  the  latter,  or  what  he  calls  the 
faponaceous  part,  to  be  nothing  more, than 
the  aftringent  gum,  which  aflifts  the  folution 
of  the  relin  in  water,  in  the  fame,  manner  as 
gum  arabic  does  when  added  to.  the  de- 
coftion.  Our  experiments  lead  us  to  agree 
with  him  when  he  afferts,  that  there  exifts 
more  gum  in  the  Cinchona  Sanclse  Luciae 
than  in  the  common  bark ; but  we  have  no 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  exLfts  feparately 
from  the  refin ; on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  conjoined  with  it,  from  the 
great  bitternels  of  the  infufion. 

In  regard  to  M.  Mallet^s  opinion  refpedl- 
ing  the  .aromatic  principle,  we  perfeftly  affent 
to  it,  and  believe  that  no  fuch  part  exifts  ; 
as  we  were  never  able  to  deteft  any  thing  of 
the  kind  by  diftillation,  or  other  chemical 

• i i * 

k 

The  medical  powers  of  the  bark  feem  to 
refide  in  the  gum  and  refm  ; nor  will  it  ap- 
pear at  all  furprifmg,  that  fuch  powerful  ef- 
fefts  refult  from  this  combination.  The 
chemical  analyfis  of  opiuril  difcovers  no  aro- 
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matic  oil,  yet  we  find  it  the  moft  effeSlual 
ftimulant  in  nature; 

Independent  of  the  analogy  drawn  from 
the  chemical  qualities  of  thefe  two  potent 
remedies,  fuch  as  each  containing  an  aftrin- 
gent  gum  and  bitter  refin,  we  fhall  find  their 
medical  effefts  in  many  refpedls  alike.  Much 
has  been  written  concerning  the  fedative  ef- 
fe6ls  of  opium,  but  late  experiments^  prove 
it  beyond  a doubt  ftimulant ; and  thofe  who 
underftand  the  doftrine  of  direft  and  indire6t 
debility,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining, 
on  the  moft  philofophical  principles,  its 
aftion  in  producing  fleep.  Large  dofes  of 
bark  frequently  produce  drowfinefs,  and  in 
fome  inftances  fleep,  as  we  have  often  had 
-opportunities  of  obferving;  but  we  cannot 
at  prefent  enter  into  this  enquiry : as  an 
antifeptic,  this  bark  is  fuperior  to  the  red^ 
but  inferior  to  the  common. 

* Vid.  Harrifon’s  Thef.  Inaug.  de  Opiot 
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CHAP.  IV. 

t 

On  the  Medical  EffeBs  of  the  Cinchona  Sandtcd 
Liicice^  or  Cainhbccan  Bark. 

Having,  from  experiment,  acquired 
fome  knowledge  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  this  new  fpecies  of  bark,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  treat  of  its  effefts  in  medicine; 
Our  analyfis  confirms  the  opinion  which  we  • 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  3 and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  bark  of  St.  Lucia  is  the  fame 
as  that  defcribed  by  the  French  writers.  The 
accounts  from  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe, 
with  the  labours  of  M.  Mallet,  corroborate 
this  idea. 

We  have  found  this  bark  more  abundant 
than  either  of  the  former  fpecies  in  aftringent 
gum  and  bitter  relin ; and  from  this  know- 
ledge, we  fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  find  it  a 
very  adtive  remedy,  in  all  thofe  difeafes  which 
require  the  ufe  of  the  cinchona.  On  this 
fubjedl  we  fhall  not  content  ourfelves  with  a 
mere  detail  of  our  own  experience.  M.  Mallet 
informs  us,  that  he  tried  it  in  eleven  cafes, 
ten  of  which  were  tertian  fevers,  which  had 

con- 
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continued  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time ; one 

was  of  a month,  others  of  two,  three,  four, 

• 

or  even  twelve  months  ftanding ; all  had  been 
treated  in  the  ordinary  method^,  and  refifted 
the  ufe  of  common  Peruvian  bark.  The 
eleventh  cafe  v/as  a quartan  of  eight  months 
continuance,  in  which  the  common  bark  had 
likewife  been  tried  without  effeft. 

In  the  full:  three,  he  prefcribed  a decodllpn 
prepared  from  two  drams  of  the  quinquina- 
piton,  to  an  Englidipint  of  water  of  which 
the  patient  took  three  cupfuls  -f*  every  hour, 
which  vomited,  and  purged  them  all  two  or 
three  times ; but  the  next  day  the  paroxyfms 
were  very  fhort  and  flight,  without  any  cold 

fit.  In  thefe  three  cafes,  M.  Mallet  could  not 

% 

perfuade  the  patients  to  repeat  the  dofe,  they 
liad  conceived  fuch  an  averfion  to  the  excef- 
five  bitternefs.  He  then  gave  the  fame  bark, 
to  the  quantity  of  a dram  In  powder,  mixed 
with  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  but  it  pro- 
duced vomitings  and  purgings.  The  next 
day,  however,  the  paroxyfms  were  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  the  fick  refufed  to  continue  the 

* Deux  gros  dc  quinquina-piton  en  deco6lion  dans  une 
chopine  d^eau. 

f Je  ieur  Hs  prendre  en  trois  verrcs.  ^ . 

medi~ 
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medicine.  M.  Solier  tried  this  remedy  con-^ 
jointly  with  M.  Mallet,  in  four  other  cafes ; 
the  bolus  was  ufed,  it  prevented  the  return  of 
a quartan  for  eight  days,  but  the  patient,  in 
this  inftance,  alfo  refufed  the  medicine.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1779,  M.  Mallet 
again  tried  the  quinquina-piton,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram,  in  the  form  of  bolus,  to  a 
young  man  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  laboured  for  a month  under 
a tertian  fever,  which  had  refilled  the  ordinary 
treatment.  On  the  very  firll  dofe  the  fever 
ceafed  entirely,  he  had  no  cold  fit,  and  only  a 
flight  acceflion,  which  terminated  in  a fweat. 
He  took  the  fame  bolus  two  days  afterwards, 
and  had  not  the  flighteft  return  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  medicine  was  omitted,  and  the 
patient  continued  well.  M.  Mallet  advifed 
eight  grains  of  the  powder  to  be  taken  every 
day,  for  a fliort  time.  This  fmall  dofe  kept 
the  patient  fufiiciently  open,  and  he  conti- 
nued well.  On  the  firfl  of  December,'  the 
fame  induflrious  profefTor,  gave  the  quin- 
^quina-piton  in  the  quantity  of  half  a dram, 
in  the  form  of  a bolus,  to  two  other  perfons 
affefted  with  tertians,  which  had  relifled  the 
common  pradice ; one  for  the  fpace  of  two, 
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the  other  four  months.  This  dofe  produced 
vomitings  and  purgings.  On  the  firft  dofe, 
the  cold  fit  difappeared,  as  in  other  inftances : 
the  patients  took  two  dofes  fucceffively,  with 
the  fame  effeft  as  the  firft.  One  of  the  per- 
foils  was  perfeftly  well  the  next  day : the 
other  had  only  a very  flight  rejfentiment  next 
day.  Each  of  the  patients  took  the  remedy 
in  the  quantity  of  eight  grains  for  fome 
days,  and  were  perfedlly  cured. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  M.  Mallet’s  expe- 
rience on  the  quinquina-piton,  from  which, 
we  may  readily  infer  the  great  importance  of 
this  remedy.  Its  activity  is  manifefted  by 
its  effefts  in  fmall  dofes ; but  as  M.  Mallet 
has  given  us  fome  conclufions  on  this  fubjeft, 
we  (hall  lay  the  fubftance  of  them  before  the 
reader,  and  then  proceed  to  relate  our  own 
experience  on  this  article.  The  refult  of  our 
experiment  is,  fays  he, 

1.  That  the  quinquina-piton,  taken  in  de- 
codlion,  prepared  by  two  drams  to  an  Engliflx 
pint  of  water,  and  in  the  dofe  of  one  dram, 
or  even  half  a dram  in  the  form  of  bolus,  is 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

2.  That  it  cures  recent  intermittents ; that 
it  fufpends  thofe  which  are  old,  and  have,  for 

1 a long 
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a long  time,  refifted  the  aftion  of  common 
Peruvian  bark ; and  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  it  would  radically  have  cured  them,  if  it 
had  been  polTible  for  me  to  have  given  other 
two  dofes  to  the  fick  whom  I treated,  and 
who  would  not  continue  its  ufe. 

3 . That  its  aftion  is  very  quick. 

4.  Laftly,  That  the  property  which  it 
pofleffes  of  vomiting  and  purging,  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  ought  to  give  it  the  preference 
to  the  common  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  lince  it  unites  the  faculty 
of  evacuating  the  fick,  and  producing  a cure 
of  the  fever.  By  thefe  two  properties  unit- 
ed, the  great  inconveniencies  of  the  bark  are 
guarded  againft.  Obftruflions,  dropfies, 
cachexy,  fays  M.  Mallet,  and  a variety  of 
other  difeafes,  which  are  too  often  the  fad 
confequences  of  the  bark  improperly  admi- 
niftered,  are  prevented.  If  we  likewife  con- 
fider  the  quinquina-piton  in  a political  view, 
we  believe  that,  independently  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  mentioned,  it  deferves 
the  attention  of  government,  and  that  it  may 
become  a new  branch  of  commerce  to  France 
of  great  importance  *. 

* Vid.  Journal  de  Phyfique,  Mars,  1782. 
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Such  Is  the  refult  of  M.  Mallet's  experi- 
ence; thofe  who  favour  the  doftrine  of  ob- 
ftruftion  will  agree  with  him,  and  be  dif- 
poled  to  attribute  much  to  the  evacuating 
effefts  of  this  remedy;  but  when  we  attend  to 
the  particulars  of  his  communication,  we  lhall 
be  difpofed  to  think,  that  fmaller  dofes  of  the 
medicine  would  have  produced  the  fame 
cures  with  lefs  inconvenience  to  the  patients. 
Emetics  are  often  effectual  remedies;  and  it 
undoubtedly  Is  a great  advantage  of  this  bark, 
that  it  poflelTes  a laxative  quality ; but  it  is 
only  In  particular  cafes,  that  we  would  wllh 
it  to  vomit  or  purge.  Several  of  my  friends 
have  been  difappointed  in  their  expedtations,' 
by  giving  their  patients  too  large  a dofe  of  the 
Cinchona  Sandlae  Lucise,  which  produced  the 
effefts  defcribed  by  M.  Mallet.  In  fome  of 
the  London  hofpitals,  this  fpecies  of  bark  was 
found  to  cure  feveral  intermittents  and  obfti- 
nate  complaints,  in  dofes  of  a fcruple;’but  as 
that  dofe  often  proved  emetic,  the  medicine 
was  often  laid  afide  too  foon. 

I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  fe- 
veral fair  trials  with  it,  and  was  at  firft,  like 
other  praclitioners,  under  fome  embarralT- 
ments,  occafioned  by  its  proving  emetic,  In 
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fmaller  dofes  than  I expefted;  but  I now 
find  the  dofes  of  five,  eight,  or  ten  grains,  re- 
peated at  fliort  intervals,  produce  all  the  good 
effedls  of  the  largeft:  dofe  of  common  or  red 

bark. 

A few  grains  of  canella  alba,  or  fpecies  aro- 
inatica,  make  it  fit  eafy^  on  the  ftomach,  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  bolus ; and  the  pro- 
portion of  one  dram,  or  in  fome  cafes,  half 
that  quantity,  infufed  twelve  hours  in 
one  pint  of  water,  is  fufficiently  ftrong  ^ and 
a draught  compofed  of  one  ounce  of  this  cold 
infufion,  with  two  drams  of  the  fpirituous 
tincSlure,  and  a few  drops  of  the  tin6t.  the- 
baic. produces  the  bed:  effefts.  In  three 
quartans,  which  had  withftood  the  ufes  of 
the  common  and  red  bark  for  near  three 
months,  eight  grains  of  this  medicine,  con- 
joined with  five  grains  of  canella-alba,  taken 
three  times  a day,  beginning  immediately 
after  a fit,  and  repeating  the  dofe  every  two 
hours,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  paroxyfm  was  expedted,  entirely  prevent- 
ed the  fit.  The  patients  w'ere  ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  for  feveral  days. 

In  two  of  the  cafes,  where  thefe  directions 
were  obferved,  the  diforder  did  not. return; 

but 
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but  in  the  third,  the  bark  being  omitted  the 
day  before  the  ufual  fit,  the  patient  had  a 
flight  return  of  fever,  which  was  removed 
effectually  by  repeating  the  medicine. 

In  four  cafes  of  tertians,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  feveral  weeks,  and  two  of  which 

\ 

had  refifted  bark,  bitters,  and  alum,  in  large 
dofes,  the  Cinchona  SanCtae  Luciae  produced 
fpeedy  cures : but  the  moft  fuiprifmg  inftance 
that  I have  met  with  of  its  good  effects,  was 
a cafe  of  dyfpepfia,  or  diforder  in  the  flomach. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  were  com- 
plicated : the  patient  had  no  defire  for  food, 
his  countenance  was  yellow,  he  had  a fixed 
pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  was 
troubled  with  flatulency,  and  tormented  with 
fpafmodic  pains  in  his  flomach  and  bowels ; 
his  legs  fwelled  confiderably  in  an  evening, 
and  he  fometimes  awoke  fuddenly  in  the 
night-time,  with  a difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  great  oppreffion  about  the  praecordia. 
He  had  an  habitual  obflipatio,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  labour  under  a difeafed  liver.  He 
had  taken  feveral  medicines  without  effeCl, 
and  was  thought  incurable.  He  was  ordered 
a fiiaht  infufion  of  this  bark,  of  wdiich  he 
took  one  ounce,  with  two  drams  of  the 
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fplrituous  tindlure,  twice  a day ; his  appetitg 
began  to  grow  better,  and  it  was  propofed  to 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  infufion.  ,The 
proportion  of  the  bark  was  two  drams  to 
eight  ounces'  of  water ; at  firft  this  increafe 
produced  naufea,  and  a flight  degree  of  purg- 
ing, but  on  the  addition  of  feven  drops  of  the 
tindl.  thebaic,  the  medicine  fat  eafy  on  the 
ftomach ; and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  days, 
the  fwellings  in  the  legs  entirely  difappeared, 
the  patient  recovered  his  appetite  and  ftrength, 
to  the  great  furprife  of  his  friends  3 and  by 
the  affiftance  of  gentle  exercife  and  proper 
diet,  was  fo  well  recovered  in  three  weeks,  as 
to  be  able  to  undertake  a journey  to  a con^ 
fiderable  diftance.  The  ,yellownefs  of  . his 
countenance  was  not  entir^y  removed,  but 
the  pain  in. his  fide  confidera^y  abated  under 
the  ufe  of  the  Cinchona  Sancfa^Tucise,  which 
kept  his  body  gently  open,  and|I'  am  inform- 
ed that  he  has  omitted  his  rn'edicines,  and 
continues  pretty  well.  ii:  ^ 

Since  the  former  part  of  this  ^ork  went  to 
. the  prefs,  the  apothecaries  in  this  place  have 
provided  themfelves  with  the  Cinchona  Sandfje 
Lucias,  and  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it  in  the  autumnal  difeafes  of  this 
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feafan.  The  medicine  has  anlwered  my  moft 
fanguine  expedlation  3 and  I lhall  conclude 
thefc  remarks-  with  a few  cafes  which  hap- 
pened under  my  care,  and  m*e  well  known  to 
the  medical  praftitioners  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

H.  C.  a labourer  in  an  adjoining  village, 
was  feized  with  a cold  fit  and  fhivering, 
fucceeded  by  heat,  and  attended  with  a vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  with 
ficknefs,  opprelTion  about  the  praecordia, 
vomiting  and  purging.  On  the  third  day 
he  took  an  emetic,  which  operated  well,  but 
his  complaints  were  not  relieved.  On  the 
eighth  day  I was  defired  to  vifit  him. ' His 
pulfe  was  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  m 
the  minute,  the  pain  of  his  head  violent,  and 
the  purging  not  abated ; his  ftools  were 
copious,  and  tinged  with  blood;  his  breathing 
difficult,  his  body  covered  over  with  a clammy 
fweat,  and  he  complained  of  extreme  weak- 
nefs,  exceffive  thirft,  and  want  of  deep. 

His  wife  was  ill  the  fame  bed  with  him, 
confined  by  nearly  a fimilar  complaint,'  un- 
attended with  purging.  They  were  ordered 
each  tind.  theb.  gtt.  xxx.  at  bed-time, 1 and 

- the 
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the  next  day  put  upon  the  ufe  of  the  follov/- 
ing  mixture : 

R.  Cinchonse  Sanftae  Luci^ 

CanelL  alb. 

Cort.  aurant.  hifp.  aa.  51.  affunde 
aquae  bullientis  ^xij.  macera  per  boras  fex 
dein  colaturae. 

Adde 

Conf.  cardiac,  ^ij. 

Tinft.  Cinchon.  Sandfse  Luciae  ^ij-  ui. 
fumantur  cochl.  ij.  amp.  9^'^*  vel  4^^-  quaque 
hora. 

This  mixture  agreed  very  well  with  their 
ftomachs ; the  pain  of  the  head  abated,  and 
they  were  able  to  take  food.  The  anodyne 
was  repeated ; they  had  each  a good  night ; 
the  man’s  purging  ceafed  ; his  pulfe,  on  the 
fecond  morning  after  taking  the  mixture, 
was  funk  to  ninety-four,  and  he  found  him- 
felf  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed. 

The  woman  complained  of  nothing  but 
-weaknefs ; was  enabled  to  eat  a bit  of  chicken 
for  dinner ; and  having  no  more  return  of 
her  complaints,  recovered  in  a few  days. 
Her  hufband  had  a flight  return  of  the  fever 
for  fome  evenings,  but  by  the  ufe  of  the 
mixture,  is  now  pretty  well  recovered. 

G 2 A,  B. 
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A.  B.  a labourer  in  the  lame  parifh,  had 
been  for  fome  weeks  afflifted  with  an  obfti- 
nate  diarrhoea,  which  commenced  with  a 
febrile  paroxyfm.  He  loft  his  appetite  and 
bis  ftrength,  complained  of  pain  in  hisftomach 
and  bowels,  and  was  confiderably  emaciated  : 
in  this  ftate  I ordered  him  the  ufe  of  the 
mixture  above  prcfcribed,  with  the  infufion 
of  the  Cinchona  Sanft^  Luciae.  It  had  the 
defired  effeft,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  the 
patient  was  fo  well  recovered,  as  to  be  able  ‘ 
to  go  about  his  ufual  occupations. 

E.  M.  was  feized  with  a cold  fit  and  fiiiver- 
ing,  fuccceded  by  heat,  and  attended  with 
ficknefs,  vomitings  and  purgings.  She  com- 
plained of  a violent  pain  in  her  head  and 
back,  had  great  depreflion  of  fpirits,  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  proftration  of  ftrength.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  her  complaint,  I was  defired  to 
vifit  her.  She  had  been  delirious  a few 
hours  before  I faw  her,  but  gave  rational 
anfwers  to  my  queftions,  and  complained 
chiefly  of  pain  in  the  head.  Her  pulfe  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  belly  regular,  and 
vomitings  abated.  She  had  got  little  fleep 
fince  the  commencement  of  her  diforder,  and 
had  a confiderable  degree  of  thirfl  upon  her, 

3 iov- 
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I ordered  tinft.  theb.  gtt.  xxx.  at  bed-time  : 
Jfhe  got  fome  fleep  during  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  her  pulfe  had  funk  to  ninety- 
eight  ; the  pain  in  the  head  was  abated,  and 
{he  was  able  to  take  broths  and  cordials  the 
next  day.  The  following  powder  was  then 
prefcribed ; 

R . Cinchonce  Sanftse  Luci®. 

Canell.  alb.  aa.  gr.  vij.  ft.  pulvis  4^'^* 
quaque  hora  ex  cyatho  these  melilfe  fu- 
mendus. 

This  medicine  agreed  very  well  with  her 
ftomach : fhe  found  her  appetite  grow  better, 
and  was  apparently  in  a fair  way  of  recovery, 
when  fhe  was  unfortunately  feized  with  a 
mifcarriage,  being  in  the  third  month  of  her 
pregnancy : this  accident  had  threatened  a 
few  days  before,  but  the  fymptoms  had  dif- 
appeared.  On  this  occurrence  flie  began  to 
be  alarmed  ; the  difeharge  of  blood  was  very 
violent,  and  her  attendants  began  to  appre- 
hend immediate  danger.  Her  body  was 
covered  over  with  a cold,  clammy  fvveat,  her 
heart  palpitated,  and  file  fancied  herfelf  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  I prefcribed  tinft.  theb, 
xxx.  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  re- 
commended the  free  ufe  of  port  wine  and 

G 3 other 
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Other  cordials.  She  followed  this  plan,  and 
in  a few  hours  found  herfelf  eafier,  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  abated,  and  fhe  took 
fome  broths.  At  nighty  (lie  repeated  the  ano- 
dyne, and  in  the  morning  awoke  confiderably 

refreflied.  The  difcharge  of  blood  continued, 

, * * 

and  fhe  had  very  little  defire  for  food.  She 
was  then  ordered  the  mixture  with  the  infu- 
lion,  and  tindl.  Cinch.  Sanft.  Lucise,  as  pre- 
fcribed  above,  which  is  the  general  form  I ufe 
for  paupers  : under  the  ufe  of  this,  and 
fultable  diet,  fire  gradually  gathered  ftrength ; 
and  in  eight  or  ten  days  was  fo  far  recovered, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  walk  out  of  doors.  The 
difcharge  entirely  abated,  and  fhe  is  now  in 
pretty  good  health. 

S.  S.  a young  woman,  aged  tvyenty-two, 
lately  put  herfelf  under  my  care  for  the  cure 
of  a quartan,  under  which  file  had  laboured 
fifteen  months,  except  three  weeks  in  the 
month  of  June  laft,  when  it  appeared  to  have 
left  her ; but  fince  that  period,  it  had  con- 
tinued conftant  in  its  return.  She  came  to 
me  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  flie 

I ‘ 

expefted  the  fit,  which  generally  commenced 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Not 
thinking  it  probable  that  the  return  of  the 
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fit  could  be  prevented  that  day  by  the  ufe  of 
the  cinchona,  I ordered  her  a draught  with 
tinft.  theb.  gtt.  xxx.  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  the  ufual  return  of  the  paroxyfm ; but 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effedl,  the 
fit  recurred  as  ufuaL  The  next  day  fhe  was 
put  upon  the  ufe  of  the  following  powder. 

R . Cinchonas  Sanftae  Lucian. 

Cauellse  albse  aa.  gr.  viij.  m.  ft.  pulvis, 
tertia  vel  quarta  quaque  hora  ex  cyatho  infufi 
chamremeli  ufque  ad  folitum  paroxyfmi  redi- 
tum,  fuinendus. 

The  firft  two  or  three  dofes  agreed  very 
well,  but  two  taken  in  the  morning  fafting 
w^ere  rejected  by  vomiting.  The  camomile 
tea  being  omitted,  and  the  pow^ders  taken  in 
a fpoonful  of  water,  were  retained.  She  had 
but  a flight  return  of  the  next  fit,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  the  following  powder  twice  a day  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  got  perfe6lly  well. 

R . Cinchonae  Sanftae  Luciae  gr.  v. 

Spec,  aromatic,  gr.  viij.  m.  ft.  pulvis 
bis  die  ex  cyatho  aquae  fumendus. 

This  patient  had  taken  large  quantities  of 
the  bark,  with  a variety  of  other  medicines, 
without  any  effect. 

G 4 
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Mr.  W.  was  feized  with  pains  in  his  head, 
back  and  loins,  opprellion  about  the  prae- 
cordia,  ficknefs  and  lofs  of  appetite.  His 
tongue  was  parched  and  dry ; he  had  con- 
fiderable  third: ; his  pulfe  was  one  hundred 
and  ten ; belly  regular.  In  this  date  he  con- 
tinued for  feven  days : on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth,  I was  defired  to  vifit  him.  » He  had 
liad  a very  bad  night,  was  iine’afy,  and  laboured 
under  fome  degree  of  dyfpnsa.  I ordered- 
him  a draught,  with  an  infufion  of  the  Cin- 
chona Sandlae  Luciae,  and  fpirituous  tinfture, 
twice  a day,  with  an  anodyne  at  night.  The 
medicines  had  the  defired  effeft ; his  appetite 
began  to  recover;  his  pulfe  funk  to  its  natural 
dandard,  and  he  had  no  more  return  of  fever. 
The  anodyne  was  continued  for  a few  nights ; 
and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  he  was  fo  well  recovered  as  to 
think  farther  medical  affidance  unneceffary. 

Thefe  are  the  only  cafes  which  I fhall  at 
prefent  lay  before  the  reader ; and  as  I have 
never  met  with  an  in  dance  in  which  the 
Cinchona  Sanftse  Luciae  failed,  when  properly 
adminidered,  I mud  certainly  entertain  the 
^inod  favourable  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in 
fntali  dofes.  The  addition  of  aromatic  fpe- 

cies. 
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cies,  or  canella  alba,  generally  makes  it  fit 
eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and  renders  it  a pleafant, 
as  well  as  an  efFedual  medicine. 

Only  a fmall  quantity  of  this  bark  has 
been  imported  into  Scotland ; but  from  fome 
trials  made  with  it  at  Edinburgh,  great  ex- 
pectations are  formed  from  its  general  intro- 
duction into  practice.  Dr.  Morgan,  phyfi- 
cian  at  Philadelphia  in  North- America,  has 
lately  read  a paper  on  the  virtues  of  this 
bark  to  the  American  Philofophical  Society^ 
held  at  P hiladelphia^  for  promoting  ufeful 
Knowledge'^  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
had  proved  very  effectual  in  the  difeafes  of 
that  climate.  The  medical  practitioners  in 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Grenada,  and  Tobago, 
likewife  fpeak  in  high  terms  of  its  fuccefs  in 
many  obftinate  difeafes,  where  other  barks 
had  failed.  I fhall  not  therefore  protraCt  my 
account  by  any  farther  detail  of  obfervations 
upon  this  article,  but  fhall  be  happy  to  find 
that  the  opinion  I have  formed,  is  confirmed 
by  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  the  medical 
praditioners  in  this  ifland. 
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SECTION  IV. 

General  Observations  on  the  Bark, 

Having  related  our  experiments  and 
obfervations  on  the  different  fpecies 
of  bark  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  ac^ 
quainted,  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  make  fome 
general  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  this  remedy. 

Ever  fmce  the  introdu6lion  of  the  bark, 
' praftitioners  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  various  modes  of  preparation  ; they  have 
puzzled  themfelves  refpefting  its  aclion,  and 
they  have  feverally  difagreed  in  their  accounts 
of  its  exhibition  in  dileafe.  To  make  fome 
curfory  obfervations  on  thefe  important 
points,  is  the  intention  of  this  feftion. 


C H A P.  I. 

^ 0?2  the  Freparations  of  Bark. 

H E experiments  which  we  have  made 
JL  on  the  different  fpecies  of  cinchona, 
will  enable  us  to  reafon  with  fome  degree  of 
certainty  on  this  important  part  of  our  fubjed:. 

Acids, 
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x\clds,  alkalies  and  neutral  falts,  have  all 
been  mixed  with  bark  ; and  the  fubftance  of 
this  vegetable  has  undergone  many  a tedious 
procefs  of  maceration,  decodtion,  infufion, 
Sec.  See.  with  thefe  adlive  fubilances,  with  a 
view  of  receiving  adlivity  and  ftrength  from 
fuch  conjundtion:  but  from  our  experiments 
it  will  appear,  that  thefe  falts  are  always 
improperly  added  to  the  preparations  of  bark. 
We  fhall  therefore  now  enquire  into  the 
officinal  preparations,  which  are  “ an  extradl 
(L.E.)  refill  (E.)  fpirituous  tindlure  (L.E.) 
tincture  in  volatile  fpirit  (L.)  and  compound 
tindlure  (E.)  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the 
ftomachic  tindlure  (E.)”  Lewis's  Difp.  p. 
J97. 

The  foft  and  hard  extradls  are  prepared 
y^/ith  water,  boiled  with  the  fame  bark  till 
the  liquor  remains  tranfparent  when  cold, 
and  only  differ  in  point  of  confiflency.  The 
Edinburgh  college  diredls  the  extradl  to  be 
prepared  by  firfl  digefting  the  bark,  in  redli- 
fied  fpirits  of  Vv^ine,  for  four  days,  then  boil- 
ing the  refiduum  in  water,  and  evaporating  it 
to  the  confluence  of  honey ; after  which,  the 
fpirit  being  drawn  off  from  the  tindlure  to 
the  fame  confiftence,  the  two  extradls  are 

carefully 
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carefully  mixed  together,  and  evaporated  to 
a proper  confiftence  ; fo  that  we  have  in  this 
preparation  all  the  virtues  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  that  can  be  extrafted  by  water  or  fpirit. 
Dr.  Lewis  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
\vdth  this  faft,  though  he  miftook  the  nature 
of  the  principles  of  the  bark.  “ In  the  bark,”' 
fays  he,  we  may  diftinguiili  two  kinds  of 
taftes,  an  ajiringent  and  a bitter  one ; the 
‘‘  former  of  which  feems  to  refide  in  the 
‘‘  refinous  matter^  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
gummy.  The  watery  extraft  is  moderately 
“ ftrong  in  point  of  bitternefs,  but  of  the 
‘‘  aflringency  it  has  only  a fmall  degree. 
The  pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
ftrong  in  aftringency,  and  weak  in  bitter- 
“ nefs.  Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
prcfent  (Edin.)  extra 61,  which  appears  to 
be  the  befl:  preparation  of  this  kind  that 
can  be  obtained  from  this  valuable  drug.” 
Lewis's  Difp.  p.  413. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
fentiments  of  the  Edinburgh  extraft,  but 
have  already  pointed  out  his  miilake  of  the 
nature  of  the  bark;  which  is  indeed  furprifmg, 
confidering  the  general  accuracy  of  his  obfer- 
vations. 
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Tindures  of  the  bark  liave  been  long  In 
ufe.  The  London  Pharmacopeia  orders  four 
ounces  of  the  bark  to  two  pints  of  proof 
fpirit.  The  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  orders 
the  fame  quantity  of  bark  to  two  pints  and 
an  half  of  fpirit.  Thefe  are  undoubtedly 
excellent  preparations ; and  if  the  red  bark 
be  ufed,  the  latter  quantity  of  fpirit  will  be 
preferable.  Some  have  thought  to  aflift  the 
a6fion  of  the  fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a little  ’ 
fixed  alkaline  fait,  whilfl:  others  have  added 
vitriolic  acid  ; but  we  have  already  decried 
thefe  notions.  In  the  London  Difpenfatory 
we  have  a tindfura  corticis  Peruviani  volatilis, 
which  is  prepared  by  infufing  four  ounces  of 
the  bark  with  two  pints  of  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac. This  tindfure/'  fays  Lewis,  is 
“ but  lightly  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  bark ; and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  largeft  dofe  v/hich  can  with  fafety  be 
“ given  of  it,  can  contain  only  a very  frnall 
quantity  of  the  fubjedf.  The  medicine, 

‘‘  neverthelefs,  ” adds  he,  “ has  its  ufes,  and 
“ may  be  ferviceable  in  fome  cafes  where 
“ the  ftronger  are  improper,  as  in  difficulty 
of  breathing,  obftrudlions,  and  oppreffions 
of  the  bread:.  Stronger  tindtures  of  this 

kind 
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kind  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  dulcl-  i 
“ fied  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit  :j 
‘‘  prepared  with  quick-lime.  All  the  three 
“ may  be  employed  where  a large  quantity 
of  bark  is  not  required,  as  at  the  clofe  of 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  in  weakncfs  of  ; 
digeftion,  attended  with  a cold  fenfation  ; 
at  the  ftomach,  and  fome  fluxes,  particu- 
larly  thofe  from  the  uterus,  where  the  ^ 
“ circulation  is  languid,  the  fibres  relaxed,  | 
and  where  there  is  a periodical  return  of  ! 
flight  feverifli  complaints.  In  thefe  cafes, 

I have  often  experienced  falutary  effedls  :i 
‘‘  from  a tinfture  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
“ ammoniac,  given  to  the  .quantity  of  a tea- 
fpoonful  five  or  fix  times  a day,  in  any 
appropriated  vehicles/'  Lewis’s  Difp.  p..  . 

3^9-  ;■ 

Notwithftanding  the  eulogy  that  the  Doc-  | 

tor  has  paffed  upon  this  preparation,  we  | 

cannot  overlook  the  firft  part  of  his  account,  fi 

but  mu  ft  believe  with  him  that  it  is  indeed 

■ 1 

a weak  preparation  of  the  bark. 

The  nature  of  the  menftruum  fhould  cor-  ■ 

refpond  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine.  ' 

If  we  wifti  to  exhibit  the  bark  as  an  aflrin- 

/ 

gent,  the  cold  infufion  is  preferable  to  any 

other 
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Other  preparation.  The  decoftlon  is  often 

a better  ftomachic  medicine  than  the  in- 

fufion ; and  the  tinfture  in  fpirit  is  gene- 

rally an  excellent  addition  to  either,  as  it 
unites  powerfully  both  the  a6five  principles 
of  the  bark.  Wine  is  very  much  inferior  to 
fpirit,  but  when  devoid  of  acid,  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage.  In  the  tinftura  corticis 
Peruvian!  compofita  (Edin.)  the  addition  of 
fnakeroot  and  gentian  was  certainly  of  fervice, 
though  the  college  has  omitted  thefe  ingre- 
dients and  the  tinfture,  in  their  laft  edition 
of  the  Difpenfatory.  Huxham’s  tinfture  of 
the  bark  appears  to  be  a good  preparation, 
and  we  have  often  found  the  addition  of 
canella  alba  of  great  fervice  to  the  tinfture, 
infufion,  decoction,  or  powder  of  bark. 

The  extraft  of  bark  has  lately  fallen  into 
difrepute : indeed,  like  fome  other  prepa- 
rations of  the  bark,  it  has  been  iniich  mif- 
underftood.  Under  the  fame  word  may  be 
included  two  preparations  very  different.  The 
watery  extraft  is'  chiefly  compofed  of  the 
aftringent  gum,  and  the  fpirituous  extraft  of 
the  bitter  refin.  This  knowledge  is  of  the 
greateft  utility  in  practice  ; for  although  we 
may  commit  the  miftake  with  impunity  in 
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the  common  preparations  of  infufion, 
cod  ion  , or  tincture,  yet  when  we  come  to 
exhibit  the  pure  principles  of,  the  bark  per  fe, 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  attend  to 
the  diftindion.  The  gum,  whibh  is  foluble 
in  water,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrft  aftrin- 
gents  in  the  Materia  Medica ; in  p'mdice  we 
fhould  therefore  attend  to  prefeription,"  and 
fpecify  the  extrad  which  wc'wiHi  to  employ. 
The  neglect  may  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  patient.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  iiiftance, 
a perfon  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a violent  diarrhoea, 
the  difeharge  is  very  profufe,  the  patient 
much  reduced,  and.  we  with  to  exhibit  the 
bark ; the  extract  is  fixed  upon,  as  moft  likely 
to  fit  upon  the  ftomach ; the  refinous  or 
fpirituous  extract  is  given,  every  fymptom 
is  aggravated,  and  the  patient  purged  out  of 
this  life,  by  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of 
his  phyfician.  Such  might  be  a patient’s 
fate,  whillt  the  knowledge  and  juft  exhibition 
of  the  aftringent  gum*  would  have  faved  his 
life.  Not,  however,  to  fpend  more  time  in 
conjeduring  miftakes  which  too  often  occur 
in  real  pradice,  I fhall  conclude  thefe  re- 
marks with  obferving,  that  the  fimple  powder 
of  bark  is  often  preferable  to  any  preparation. 

C HAP, 
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CHAP.  II 


On  the  ASiion  of  the  Bark, 

S the  Peruvian  bark  was  firfl:  intro- 


Jljl  duced  into  pra6lice  for  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  long 
mifunderftood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
theory  of  its  adtion  has  been  obfcured. 

At  firft  it  was  confined  to  the  intermittent, 
but  in  courfe  of  time  it  was  adminiftered  ia 
other  difeafes  apparently  of  a different  ten- 
dency ; hence,  whatever  theories  had  been 
formed  of  its  modus  operand!  were  now 
deferred.  The  dodtrine  of  Lentor  was  long 
an  enemy  to  the  bark,  even  in  agues ; 'and  in 
continued  fevers  it  was  thought  a poifon. 
Some  bold  pradlitioners,  however,  ventured 
to  give  it  early  in  febrile  complaints,  that 
raged  with  violence  in  hot  climates : the  befl 
effects  enfued  from  its  ufe,  but  theory  long 
prevented  its  exhibition  in  Europe.  The 
prejudice  of  opinion  began  at  length  to  be 
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difpelled,  and  preparations  of  the  bark  gradu-- 
ally  crept  into  ufe  in  the  low  nervous  fever- 
In  that  fpecies  attended  with  petechiae,  or 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  it  was  found  par- 
ticularly ferviceable  y hence'  fprang  the  doc- 
trine of  its  antifeptic  virtues  : it  was  now 
efteemed  a powerful  corrector  of  depraved 
fluids,  and  in  every  cafe  where  the  humours 
were  fuppofed  to  be  corrupted,  it  was  boldly 
exhibited,  and  with  the  beft  effefts-  Chemi- 
cal experiment  appeared  to  give  great  proba- 
bility to  this  theory  of  its  adion ; but  by  the 
fame  inveftigatlon  we  were  taught,  that  the 
moft  powerful  ftimulants  were  the  befl:  anti- 
fumecks.  The  experiments  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  inform  us,  that  volatile  alkali  is  one 
of  the  beft  antifeptics  y a fa6l  which  at  firft 
appeared  incredible,  as  alcalefcency  was  gene- 
rally efteemed  a putrefaftive  ferment.  The 
do6lrine  of  fever,  introduced  by  Hoffman, 
and  improved  upon  by  Dr.  Cullen y feemed 
to  open  a new  view  of  the  operation  of 
remedies.  Debility,  the  fuppofed  caufe  of 
fpafm,  together  with  that  modifieation  of  it,  ' 
termed  atony,  was  to  be  cured  alone  by 

tonics ; hence  the  Peruvian  bark  was  faid  by 
1 

Dr.  Cullen  to  act  as  a tonic.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly  a great  Innovation  In  praftice,  and 
led  to  an  entire  new  view  of  difeafe.  The 
doftrine  of  crifis,  or  critical  evacuations,  re- 
ceived a fhock  in  this  explanation ; for  as 
Senac  obferves,  Abfque  crifi.  equidem  toll! 
febres  corticis  Peruviani  opera  plerifque 
perfuafum  eft ; nam  veluti  i/m  iBu  eas 
aliquando  eliminat,  nec  tamen  evacuationes 
per  alvum,  aut  per  uiinae,  fudorifque  duc- 
'tus  molitur  : eas  faltem  fibi  non  occurriffe 
multi  tradunt^.” 

Obfeiwations  of  this  kind  give  great  proba- 
bility to  Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion ; and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  bark  operates  on 
the  folids,  and  produces  its  effedts  by  Its 
aftion  on  the  ftomach,  without  any  reference 
to  its  being  abforbed  by  the  lafteals,  or  carried 
into  the  circulating  mafs , but  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  enquire  here  into  the 
nature  of  tonic  remedies : in  doing  this, 
we  muft  beg  leave  to  make  ufe  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  rules  of  philofophizing,  and 

I.  Admit  no  morecaufes  of  things  than 
are  fufficient  to  explain  appearances.  And 

^ Senac  de  Recondit.  Nat.  Febr.  cap.  vii.  1.  2. 
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2.  To  the  fame  efFedts  we  muft,  as  far  as 
poffible,  affign  the  fame  caufes*.”, 

Tonic,  in  the  prefent  fenfe,  is  nothing 
more  than  a remedy  that  has^the  power  of 
increafing  the  tone,  or  moving  powers  of  the 
animal  machine.  Various  kinds  of  food,  and 
medicines  produce  the  fame  effeft.  Thus 
a good  dinner,  or  a glafs  of  wine,  adds 
vigour  to  the  fyftem,  and  increafes  the  tone 
or  flrength  of  a perfon  previoufly  debilitated. 
A glafs  of  brandy  will  have  the  fame  effedt, 
tliough  lefs  permanently.  And  if  a dofe  of 
bark  is  found  to  be  equally,  or  in  many  cafes 
more  eifedlual,  why  not  conclude  that  it 
produces  the  felf-fame  end,  in  the  felf-fame 
manner  ? The  effedl  of  a glafs  of  wine,  may 
be  lefs  tranfitory  than  that  of  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  a dofe  of  bark  more  permanent 
than  either  3 but  they  differ  in  degree,  not  in 
Gflence.  They  both  adf  as  tonics,,  and  equally 
deferve  that  appellation  : but  no  writer,  no 
praftitioner  in  phyfic,  has  called  a glafs  of 
brandy  a tonic  remedy.  In  the  fame  manner, 
light  is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  tonics  of  the 

* Vid.  Newton’a  Priiicip.  Book  III.  p.  r. 

animal 
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animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Of  many 
vegetables  it  is  a neceflary  pahulim 
without  it  they  pine,  wither,  debilitate  and 
die  : yet  no  one  has  ftyled  this  a tonic  power. 
It  is  called  a ftimulant,  and  faid  to  operate 
by  its  ftimulating  powers.  Are  we  then  to 
forfake  philofophy  ? Are  we  to  admit  di- 
verfity  of  effefts  from  the  fame  caiife  or 
' rather,  are  we  to  admit  one  uniform  caufe, 
producing  the  fame  effeff  s ? The  diftinftion 
into  tonics  and  ftimulants  may  be  made  by 
thofe  who'  love  divifion,  for  the  fake  of 
fubtility  ; but  true  philofophy  defpifes  what 
mifleads  the  mind : and  when  I fay  a glafs 
of  wine  Simulates  a man  to  aftlon,  I mean 
the  fame  as  if  I faid  it  increafed  his  tone  or 
power  of  aftion  at  the  time.  If  a known 
ftimulus  produces  the  fame  effeft  as  a tonic, 
I have  reafon  to  conclude,  it  does  it  in  the 
fame  manner.  Is  not  this  argument  fupported 
by  juft  reafoning  and  true  logic  ? To  reafon 
otherwife,  is  to  reafon  falfely  5 and  to  forfake 
reafoning  in’  phyfics,  is  to  make  medicine 
rafh  empiricifm.  Additional  arguments  might 
be  brought  to  fupport  my  opinion,  ancj  I 
I could  add  weight  to  my  fuppofition  from 
I analogy.  Wherever  the  bark  is  required, 
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direft  ftimulants  are  found  of  great  fervice  : 
thus  good  living,  generous  diet  and  exercife, 
are  conftantly  prefcribed  with  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy : but  to  point  out  farther  the  analogy 
betwixt  the  bark  and  other  ftimulants,  will 
be  unnecellary.  From  what  we  have  faid, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  term  fpecific  is  im- 
properly applied  to  the  action  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Its  aftion  is  the  fame  as  other 
remedies  that  cure  difeafes  of  debility,  and  is 
not  enveloped  in  any  dark  myftery.  It  is  a 
ftimulus  that  very  often  is  well  adapted  to 
difeafe  3 but,  we  believe,  many  lives  have 
been  loft  by  its  miftaken  ufe.  Even  the 
tonic  doflrine  has  been  produftive  of  error; 
and  this  remedy  has  been  relied  on,  where 
more  diffufible  ftimuli  were  required.  But 
we  fliall  not  attempt  in  the  prefent  page 
to  trace  the  errors  of  medicine  ; to  explain 
our  own  doftrine  will  be  employment  enough, 
and  that  we  attempt  in  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

Exp.  I.  At  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  my  pulfe  was  at  fixty-two  in  a minute, 
I took  half  a dram  of  common  Peruvian  bark. 
Continuing  to  fit  ftill,  and  make  obfervations 
on  my  pulfe,  I found  that  in  three  minutes 

after 
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after  taking  the  dofe,  it  beat  fixty-fix,  and  I 
began  to  feel  a confiderable  degree  of  heat 
fuffufe  itfelf  over  my  face,  hands,  and  whole 
body.  In  five  'minutes  more,  my  pulfe  rofe 
to  fixty--nine,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  at 
ieventy-fix,  where  it  continued  for  near  two 
hours,  and  then  gradually  funk  to  fixty-four. 

Exp.  2.  At  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
my  pulfe  beating  fixty-two  in  the  minute, 
I repeated  the  former  experiment,  with  nearly 
the  fame  refult  ^ but  when  my  pulfe  had  funk 
to  fixty-eight,  I repeated  the  dofe  of  bark. 
In  three  'minutes,  my  pulfe  was  feventy-two  ; 
in  five,  feventy-fix  ^ and  in  ten,  eighty-four, 
where  it  continued  near  an  hour,  then 
gradually  finking  to  its  ufual  ftandard,  fixty- 
four  or  fixty-fix. 

From  thefe  expeiiments  I would  infer  the 
direct  ftimulating  power  of  the  bark : the 
heat,  and  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  fliew  the 
vigour  of  the  heart  to  be  increafed ; and  the 
length  of  time  which  this  change  continued, 
manifefts  the  permanency  of  the  ftimulus 
which  produced  thefe  effefts.  The  nature 
of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  purfue  this 
‘"enquiry  •,  otherwife,  analogy  and  fuccefsful 
practice  might  be  brought  in  fupport  of  our 
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doclriiie.  - The  drowfinefs  and  fleep  fame-, 
times  produced  by  large  dofes  of  bark  ; the 
exhibition  of  opiates  in  intermittent  fevers, 
as  advifed  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Lind  ^ to- 
gether with  the  mode  which  Dr.  Cullen 
advifes,  of  exhibiting  the  bark  at  fliort  in- 
tervals before  the  expected  return  of  a pa4 
roxyfm,  would  feem  to  flrengthen  our  fup- 
pofition  : but  the  minds  of  men  muft  be 
divefted  of  prejudice,  before  analogies  can  be 
admitted,  which  militate  againft  a favourite 
hypothefis.  The  analogy  betwixt  wine  and 
opiates  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  ^ and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  farther  analogies  -will 
in  a fhort  time  be  univerfally  acknowledged ; 
and  that  the  fpecific  quality  of  the  bark  will 
be  found  to  refide  in  its  permanent  ftimulant 
adlion  on  the  nervous  fyftem. 


CHAP  III, 

General  Obfervations  o?i  the  life  of  the  Bark  in 

Difeafe. 


ROM  the  principles  which  we  have  at? 
tempted  to  eftablifli  on  the  operation  of 
this  remedy,  pretty  clear  ideas  may  be  drawa> 
a priori^  refpecting  the  difeafes  in  which  it 
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will  be  of  fervice.  It  wall  not  be  necefiary  to 
enter  minutely  into  this  part  of  our  fubjeft ; 
general  obfervations  will  fuffice,  and  as  we 
Ipeak  chiefly  from  experience,  we  fliall  not 
fearch  for  medical  authority  to  fupport  our 
argument  in  every  inftance. 

The  bark  is  one  of  the  mofl:  powerful  re-? 
medies  with  wdiich  the  world  is  blelTed,  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  auxiliary  of  health  : 
and  without  ftrict  attention  to  other  circum4  x 
ftances,  its  repeated  dofe  is  of  no  avail. 

Regime?!  is  its  grand  affiftant,  and  we  may 
in  vain  prefcribe  our  medicine  without  we 
injoin  its  aid.  No  rule,  perhaps,  is  fo  uni- 
verfal  as  that  which  we  are  able  to  form  on 
this  fubjech.  It  is  a general  rule,  as  far  as  I 
know,  wdthout  one  exception,  that  whenever 
the  bark  is  indicated,  generous  diet  will  be 
found  ufeful ; but  the  great  point  wall  be, ‘to 
afcertain  the  due  bounds  of  this  exprefllon> 
and  regulate  the  proper  ufe  of  food.  The 
nature  of  nutriment  appears  to  have  been 
much  mifunderftood.  Some  philofophers 
have  contended  for  a vegetable  diet,  others  an 
animal,  and  the  wafer  for  a mixture  of  both, 
as  the  proper  food  of  man.  The  ftrudure 
of  our  bodies,  the  formatiou  of  our  teeth, 

i 
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and  a variety  of  other  anatomical  arguments 
fupport  this  opinion;  but  even  thofe  who  ar- 
gue thus  philofojJiically,  feem  to  entertain 
falfe  notions  on  the  principle  of  nutriment. 
Vegetables  have  been  fuppofed  to  contain 
a peculiar  matter  of  a faccharine  nature, 
which  by  animal  procefs  is  converted  into 
gluten,  or  animal  fubftance;  hence  patients 
of  debilitated  conftitutions,  and  emaciated 
habits,  have  been  confined  to  a vegetable  diet ; 
and  rnilk^,  as  containing  abundance  of  this 
faccharine  matter,  and  partaking,  but  in  a 
fmall  degree,  of  the  animal  nature,  has  been 
c-opioufly  adminiftered  : but  we  have  feen 
feveral  cafes  wdiich  incline  us  to  believe,  that 
this  opinion  is  not  founded  in  truth,  Perfons 
^ who  live  much  on  animal  food,  and  indulge 
in  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  are  feldom 
afflifted  with  thofe  difeafes  which  affed: 
people  accuftomed  to  a more  fpare  diet ; they 
are  in  general  much  ftronger,  and  only  liable 

* Notwithftanding  what  is  here  faid  agalnft  a milk  diet, 
the  author  confelTes  to  have  an  high  opinion  of  it  in  certain 
cafes  : but  this  fubje6l  he  means  to  purfuc  more  fully,  when 
he  has  leifure  to  compleat  his  dillertation,  which  was 
honoured  with  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Harveian  prizes, 
April  i2y  1733. 
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to  accidental  illneffes  of  an  Inflammatory 
kind.  This  faft  tends  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion, that  animal  food  Is  moft  nutritious, 
and  a certain  daily  portion  of  it  appears  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  health  of  the  human  fyftem. 
When  the  ftrength  of  the  body  is  impaired 
by  afthenic  difeafe,  it  becomes  more  necef- 
fary ; and  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  require 
the  ufe  of  ftimulating  medicines,  the  work 
of  the  phyfician  will  foon  be  undone  by 
diet  of  an  oppofitc  nature.  I have  feen 
a patient  juft  relieved  from  the  moft  excru- 
ciating ftomachic  complaints  by  the  ufe  of 
bark,  and  medicines  of  a fimilai*  nature, 
thrown  into  the  moft  convulfive  agony  by 
imprudently  eating  a dice  of  apple  or  other 
raw  vegetables.  We  cannot  therefore  too 
ftriftly  enjoin  abftinence  from  this  improper 
food,  and  ftrenuoufly  recommend  the  ufe  of 
a more  generous  diet,  of  that  kind  of  animal 
food,  which  the  tafle  of  the  patient  may 
render  moft  convenient^  On  feveral  occa- 
fions,  animal  broths  may  be  preferable  to  folid- 
meat.  The  ftomach  is  fometimes  unable  to 
digeft  even  ftrong  broths.  -We  muft  then 
confult  the  various  arts  of  cookery,  and  fome- 
times are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  vege- 

6 tables. 
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tables,  all  other  diet  being,  in  certain  cafes, 
of  great  debility,  too  ftimulating.  Thefe  are 
cafes  which  require  peculiar  attention  ; and 
we  may  depend  upon  it  as  a certainty,  that 
our  patient  is  in  a fair  way  of  recovery  when 
he  can  bear  generous  food,  which  never 
fliould  be  denied  under  proper  reftriftions. 
The  great  art  is,  hot  to  overload  the  fi:o- 
mach ; but  fo  many  little  circumftances  are, to 
be  attended  to  in  this  refpeft,  that  we  fhall 
not  weary  the  patience  of  our  reader  by  a' 
detail  of  luxurious  or  culinary  rules. 

The  life  of  wine,  Ipirits  and  water,  or 
malt-liquor,  may  be  properly  conjoined  to 

that  of  bark.  Care  fliould  be  taken  that 

1 

each  be  good  of  its  fort ; a mixture  of  fpirits 
and  water  generally  makes  the  befl:  beverage. 
If  wine  does  not  turn  acid,  or  ftrong-beer 
produce  flatulency,  fmall  quantities  may  be 
ufed  with  the  greatefl:  advantage. 

So  much  for  the  regulation  of  diet. 
Exercife  is  generally  a powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  bark  when  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed. 
Its  mode  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
circumftances  or  difpofition  of  the  patient. 
Riding  on  horfeback,  in  a carriage,  walking 
or  failing,  have . their  ■ refpeclive  advocates. 
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Having  premifed  thus  much  on  regimen,  we 
lhall  proceed  to  fpeak  of  fome  difeafes  in 
which  the  bark  is  given  with  fuccefs.  . .. 

Infiamrnation  is  commonlyjattended  with  fo 
many  fymptoms  which  forbid  the  ufe  of  fti- 
mulants,  that  we  fliall  appear  at  firft  fight, 
to  have  feized  the  wrong  end  of  nofology,  and 
treat  of  a difeafe  in  which  our  remedy  can 
never  be  ufefuL  . Inflammation  is  of  various 
kinds ; increafed  heat  in  a part,  quick  flrong 
pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms  of  increafed  aftion 
in  the  fyftem,  require  the  ufe  of  antiphlo- 
giftics  ; but  even  this  fpecies  of  inflammation 
in  its  termination,  frequently  calls  for  the  aid 
of  bark.  Gangrene  is  cured,  and  fphacelus 
prevented  by  its  liberal  exhibition.  Ill  con- 
ditioned abfcefles  and  foul  ulcers  often  require 
its  life;  and  there  is  one  peculiar  form  of 
local  inflammation,  in  which  the  cortex  has 
lately  been  given  with  incredible  advantage. 

T\\t  fa'ophula  or  kings-evil^  has  been  called 
one  of  the  endemial  maladies  of  Britain.  Its 
fymptoms  are  various ; but  the  fubjedls  of 
this  dire  difeafe  are  generally  of  the  moft  puny 
and  debile  conftitutions ; inflamed  eyes  are 
commonly  the  firft,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  fymptoms  of  the  complaint ; bleeding, 

purging, 
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purging,  and  the  antiphloglftlc  regimen 
never  fail  to  increafe  the  diforder,  whilft 
a contrary  method  is  found  of  the  greateft 
fervice. 

The  eryfipelas  generally  occurs  as  an  in- 
flammatory difeafe;  but  there  is  one  fpecies  of 
it,  which  Dr.  Cullen  calls  the  phlydtaenodes, 
that  is  fometimes  attended  with  fymptoms  of 
mortification  or  gangrene : this  moft  com- 
monly happens  in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot 
feafons.  In  fuch  cafes  the  bark  is  the  only 
remedy. 

The  quincy^  or  fore-throat  appears  in  va- 
rious forms,  happening  to  the  robuft  and 
healthy  of  every  age  and  fex.  Its  moft  com- 
mon caufe  is  accidental  expofure  to  cold,  and 
under  fuch  circumftances  it  generally  termi- 
nates favourably  in  a few  days,  without  the 
ufe  of  medicine ; but  there  is  one  fpecies  de- 
noted the  putrid^  or  malignant  fore-throat,  in 
which  the  utmoft  fkill  of  the  phyfician  is 
required  to  fave  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  reigning  fymptoms  of  this  complaint 
are,  fwelling  and  difcoloration  of  the  tonfils, 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  which 
is  covered  with  whitifli,  livid,  or  afti-coloured 
fpots,  and  fpreading  ulcers  of  a malignant 

nature ; 
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nature;  the  patient’s  breath  is  extremely 
foetid  and  olfenfive,  his  pulfe  is  low  and  weak, 
and  a Icarlet  eruption  generally  covers  the 
furface  of  the  body.  Dr.  FothergilKhas 
fliewn  the  ufe  of  bark  in  this  complaint.’ 

The  decoftion  or  infufion  makes  a good 
gargle,  but  niuft  not  fuperfede  the  internal 
ufe  of  this  remedy.  v 

The  rheumatifm  is  properly  divided  into 
acute  and  chronic ; the  former  fpecies  moft 
commonly  occurs  after  expofure  to  cold,  and 
is  a pure  inflammatory  difeafe  for  fome  days, 
when  it  degenerates  into  the  latter,  which  is 
often  one  of  the  moft  afiiifting  maladies  of 
old  age.  The  external  and  internal  ufe  of 
ftimulants  affords  relief ; and  the  bark  often 

9 

performs  a cure,  when  other  remedies  have 
failed. 

The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  ufliered  in  with 
every  fymptom  of  increafed  action,  and  con- 
tinues under  this  form  for  the  firfl:  eight  days; 
tlie  luppuration  of  the  piiftules  commences, 
and  a train  of  different  fymptoms  begins  to 
appear.  In  the  difereet  or  regular  fmall-pox 
the  fecondary  fever  is  generally  flight,  fome- 
times  not  at^all  obfervable.  In  the  confluent, 
the  difeafe  runs  a different  courfe,  the 

puftules 
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puftules  are  very  numerous,  appear  flaccid, 
never  aflume  that  turgid  elevated  appearance 
which  dijflinguiflies  the  regular.  The  fever 
is  of  the  low  nervous  kind,  petechiae  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  every  fymp- 
tom  of  debility  prevails.  In  fuch  inftances, 
the  bark  has  been  flrenuoufly  recommended 
by  the  late  learned  Profeflbr  Monro,  and  daily 
praftice  evinces  the  utility  of  his  difcovery. 

Haemorrhages  have,  fmce  the  days  of  Stahl, 
commonly  been  confidered  as  phlogiftic  dif- 
eafes,  and  in  almofl:  every  inftance  evacuation 
has  been  prefcribed  ; but  I have  lately  known 
feveral  inftances  of  the  good  effebls  of  a con- 
trary treatment.  A cafe  of  this  kind  occur- 
red to  my  knowledge.  A gentleman  who  had, 
at  the  age  of  fixty,  entered  on  an  abftemious 
courfe  of  life,  and  low  diet,  was  feized  with 
a profufe  bleeding  from  the  nofe  3 to  ftop 
which,  the  praftitioner  bled  him  at  the  arm, 
the  diforder  increafed,  the  blood-letting  was. 
repeated,  and  every  fymptom  aggravated,  till 
at  length  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient  point- 
ed out  the  error  in  praftice ; a contrary  me- 
thod was  tried,  and  the  patient  recovered 
under  the  ufe  of  bark  and  wine.  I could 
relate  feveral  inftances  of  the  bad  effebls  of 

the 
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the  antiphlogiflic  treatment  of  haemorrhagy, 
DUt  it  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a field. 
A due  difcrimination  betwixt  aftive  and  paf- 
live  clilcharges  of  blood,  marks  the  experi- 
enced phyfician. 

Ilcemoptyjis^  or  /pitting  bloody  has  long 
been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  incurable 
difeafes  ; and  the  generality  of  praftiti  oners 
will  agree  with  me  that  they  have  feen 
few  inftances  of  genuine  idiopathic  haemop- 
tyfis  treated  in  the  common  method,  terminate 
favourably  : a phthifis  is  almoft  a certain 
confequence.  I have  lately  paid  confider- 
able  attention  to  this  fatal  complaint,  and 
have  ventured  in  another  work,  to  differ  from 
the  common  opinion  delivered  by  authors. 

Experience  feems  to  have  convinced  fome 
very  attentive  obfervers  upon  the  Continent, 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  common  mode  of 
treatment  in  haemoptyfis.  Speaking  on  this 
fubjefl,  Lieutaud  fays,  “ venaefeftio,  ineunte 
‘‘  morbo,  in  nonnullis  proficua  cenfetur : alias 
inutilem  operam  navat,  vel  noxam  infert : 
hanc  prrecipue  folent  imperitiy  in  hacce 
‘‘  febris  acutse  fpecie,  quse  a tuberculorum 
inflamrnatione,  & fuppiiratione  fobolefcit: 
fed  ab  hac  intempeftiva  fanguinis  miffione, 

I pluries 
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pluries  iterata,  ad  aethereas  fedes  properafle 
aegros  pluries  vidifle  memini 
It  may  perhaps  be  objedled,  that  Lieutaud 
here  fpeaks  againft  blood-letting  in  the  more 
confirmed  iftage  of  phthifis,  but  the  learned 
Ludwigius,  has  given  his  opinion  in  more 
cxpreffive  language.  “ Fateor  in  his  corporis 
difpofitionibus,  faepe  nullum  auxilium 
affereildum.effe.  Si  eniin  ex  debilitate  ner^ 
'uofay  Vera  vis  fanguificationis  & in  optima 
faepe  aetatis  vigore,  deficit,  morbo  hceniop^ 
toico,  cafu  fuperveniente^  non  folum  p?oft’ 
venaefeftioiiem  repetitam,  tenuis  fanguis 
porro  effluit,  & fepe  continuatae  eruptionis 
per  haemoptoem  caufa  eft,  fed  Sc  turn  fan- 
guinis  effluxus,-  folo  exquifitiffimo  diaetas 
regimine  cohibetur,-  vera  circulationis  vis, 
“ & boni  cruoris,  reliquorumque  humorum 
elaboratio  nunquafn  reftituitur;  languor 
corporis  fubinde  inducitur,  & tabes  inevi- 
tabilis  crebra  reddit  juvenuih  funera.  Sic 
‘‘  fepe  in  primo  morbi  haemoptoici  infultu, 
‘‘  languida  corporis  difpofitione  vifa,  triftem 
fepe  prognofin  enuntiat  medicus,  Sc  fanos 
“ -fepejuvenes  ad  hos  morbos  dilpofitos  ex- 

* Lieut,  dc  Morb,  intern,  pedl.  c.  depthin. 
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hortatur,  ut  corporis  vigorem  univerfum 
“ accurata  diaeta  fuftineant,  ne  levi  faepius 

haemoptoes  infultu  afFeftij  ex  imbecillitate 

pereant^. 

From  the  obfervations  of  thefe  great  men, 
conjoined  to  our  own  experience,  we  will 
venture  to  prefcribe  the  ufe  of  bark  and  its 
auxiliaries,  in  moft  cafes  of  this  difeafe. 

The  Menorrhagia  is  a difeafe  peculiar  to 

the  female  fex.  The  increafed  difcharge, 

* 

which  charadlerifes  this  complaint,  occurs 
moft  commonly  to  women  previoufly  expofed 
to  powerful  debilitating  caufes  •,  and  in 
fome  cafes  which  I have  lately  attended,  the 
bark  produced  cures  when  other  remedies 
had  failed.  The  praflice  of  feveral  of  my 

medical  friends  confirms  this  obfervation. 

- 

There  is  another  female  complaint,  ap- 
parently of  an  oppofite  nature,  but  often  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fame  caufes,  in  which  the 
bark  is  of  acknowledged  ufe.  The  ^menorr heed 
occurs  to  women  previoufly  debilitated,  and 
pan  only  be  effe<ftually  cured  by  the  bark, 
generous  diet,  and  the  free  ule  of  exercife. 

f D.  Chrift.  Gottlieb.  Ludwigii  Adverf.  p,  155.  Vol.  I. 

1 2 Diarrhoea. 
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^^^Diarrhcva  is  often  a temporary  difeafe, 
frequently  is  cured'  without  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine *•’ but  fometimesdt  becomes  very  violent^, 
arifes  from  every  flight  debilit;^ating  caufe 
applied  to  the  alimentary  eanaf  and  in  fuch 
cafes  threatens* great  danger.-  > The  .bark,  as 
liable  to  run  off  by  flool,  has  not  been  com- 
monly adminiftered  in  thefe  cafes ; but  I have 
leen  examples^  of  its  efficacy, ' one  of  which 
is  -recorded  in  the  chapter  on  the  medical 
^ffedls  of  the  Cinchona  Sanftas  Luciae.  - 
: In  that  diftreffing  congeries.of  complaints, 
which  Dr.  Cullen  has  fo  elegantly  defcribecl 
under  the  title  of  Dyfpepjia,  or  JlffeSions  oj\ 
the  Stomach,  our  medicine  affords  the  greatefl:^ 
relief,  and  is  feldom  found  to  fail  in  per- 
forming a fpeedy  cure,  Dr.  Home  informed 

us,  in  his  clinical  leftures  in  the  year  1782, 

» 

that  he  had  laboured  under  dyfpeptic  com- 
plaints  for  ten  years,  had  taken  a variety  of 
medicines  without  effedf  5 but'  at  length, 
having  recourfe  to  the  bark,  was  effedtually 
cured.  I have  been  witnefs  to  feveral  re-, 
markable  examples  , of  its  efficacy  in  public 
and  private  praftice.  The  Gout  frequently 
makes  its  app(^rance  under  fuch  a form,  andi 
produces  the  moft  dreadful  effedts  in  its 
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lingering  confequences ; in  thefe  inftances 
the  cinchona  may  generally  be  employed  with 
great  advantage. 

Ajlhma  is  a difeafe  which  appears  to  be 
juftly  diftinguiflied  into  fpecies,  requiring  a 
different  mode  of  treatment.  Vvdien  it  occurs 
to  the  fanguineous  or  plethoric  habit,  blood- 
letting and  emetics  prove  ferviceable ; but 
the  fpafmodic  afthma  generally  occurs  to 
perfons  of  the  moft  debilitated  conftitutions, 
and  is  only  to  be  cured-  by  the  ufe  of  bark, 
opiates,  and  other  ftimulants. 

Fever  has  been  confidered  as  a generaL  in- 
flammation : pyrexia  or  increafed  heat  makes 
a principal  part  of  its  characler  j and  in  its 
treatment,  every  heating  thing  has  been  care- 
fully avoided.  The  want  of  a due  diferimi- 
nation  betwixt  the  low,  nervous,  and  in- 
flammatory fever,  has  given  rife  to  the  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen, 
which  has  proved  the  bane  of  medicine  and 
recovery.  Some  fads,  fome  aftonifliing  fadls, 
within  thefe  few  years,  have  led  to  the  free 
life  of  ftimulants  in  typhus,  or  fevers  of  the 
low,  nervous  type,  Di%  Huxham  long  ago 
introduced  the  ufe  of  bark  in  fevers  attended 
with  petechice^  and  otherTymptorns  of  pu- 
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tVidity ; and  we  are  Happy  in  one  inftance, 
of  erroneous  theory  havirig  produced  good 
praftice.  The  dodiriue  of  antifeptics  intro- 
duced the  ufe  of  remedies  which  cured  the 

' . * • ’ . • - - ■ . ^ V : 

patient  by  deceiving  the  phyfician ; the  bark, 
which  vyas  fwallowed  to  fweeten  corrupted 
fluids,  ftamped  vitality  upon  the  fqlids,  and 
ftimuiants  are  now  acknowledsied  the  beft 
antifumecks.  The  great  fatahty  of  typhus 
under  bad  rnanagernent,  and  its  happy  ter- 
mination under  the  liberal  ufe  of  bark  and' 
other  flimulants,  eftahlilh  beyond  a doubt 
the  utility  of  this  remedy  in  that  fpecies  of 
fever. 

The  ^gue,  or  intermittent  fever,  has  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  our  remedy.  It 
firfl  introduced  the  cinchona  to  our  ac- 

I r » * • ; 
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quain^nce,  arid  gained  it  that  attentioii 
which  it  fo  highly  deferves.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  diflinguifhed  into  various  fpecies, 
^nd  are  all  cbaraflerized  by  having  paroxyfms 
or  acqeffions  at  ftated  periods,  with  manifeft; 
intermiffions  or  remiffions.  The  period  of 
acceflion  is  marked  by  a Angular  affeftion  of 
the  fyftem,  called  the  cold  fit ; in  which  the 
patient  complains  pf  a fenfation  of  cold, 
though  his  fkin,  to  the  touch  of  another, 
' ‘ , perfon. 
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perfon,  or  the  thermometer,  manifefts  in 
general,  increafed  heat : this  fenfation,  which 
is  attended  with  a fhaking  or  trembling  of  the 
limbs  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
continues  for  a longer  or  fllorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  is  fucceeded  by  what  is  called  the 
hot  fit ; in  which  the  patient  complains  of 
.heat,  head-ach,  third:,  and  every  fymptom  of 
increafed  aftion  : for  fome  time  the  ' fkin 

k « 

continues  parched  and  dry,  but  on  the  com- 
ing on  of  a fweat,  thofe  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  difappear,  and  the  patient  is  reftored  to 
what  may  be  called,  his  ufual  flate  of  health; 

. this  continues  till  the  next  return  of  the 
^ paroxyfm,  which  is  commonly  a repetition 
of  the  circumftances  defcribed.  When  the 
diftance,  or  interval  from  one  paroxyfm  to 
another,  is  forty-eight  hours,  the  difeafe  is 
called  a tertian^  and  this  form  is  obferved  to 
come  on  pretty  conftantly  at  noon.  The 
quartan  obferves  an  interval  of  feventy-two 
hours,  and  has  its  acceffions  in  the  afternoon. 
The  quotidian  has  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  betwixt  each  fit,  and  its  paroxyfm s a e 
obferved  to  happen  in  tlie  morning.  This 
is  the  common  divifion  of  interm ittents  into 
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fpecles,  which  may  generally  be 'pretty  well 
rharked ; each  fpecies  has  its'  varieties,  and 
authors  have  treated  of  thefe  various  forms 
with  great  fubtility. 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  in  his  Difeafes  of  Minorca, 
has  communicated  feveral  .valuable  and  cu- 
rious obfervations  on  this  fubjeft,  which  has 
been  refined  upon  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  main- 
tains that  all  fevers  confift  of  repeated  pa- 
roxyfms.  • The  remittent  fever  is',  according 
to  him,  nothing 'more  than  an  intermittent, 
with  a fiiort  Interval,  ■ or  a continued  fever, 
with  exacerbations  andremiffions  remarkably 
manifeft. 

Thefe  are  the  fevers  in  which  praGitioners 
feem  thoroughly  agreed  about  the  ufe  of  bark, 
and  no  theory  now  dares  to  exclude  the  free 
adminiftration  of  this  remedy  in  thefe  dif- 
eafes : accordingly  we  find  all  the  late  authors 
on  fevers;  recommending  careful  and  attentive 
obfervation  to  thefe  circiimftances. 

Continued  fevers  are  thofe  which  have  no 
intermilTion,  do  not  arifefrom  marfli  miafma, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  is  always  the 
caufe  of  the  former,  but  yet  are  fuppofed 
to  have  regular  exacerbations  or  remiffions 

twice  a day.-  It  would  lead  us  too  far  aftray 

to 
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to  puiTue  the  fiibjecl  of  fever  much  farther  : 
we  ihall  therefore  content  ourfclves  with 
obferving,  that  the  typhus  or  Io%v  nervous  fever 
is-  that  in  which  the  bark  will  be  found 
moit  efficacious : regardlefs  of  exacerbation 
or  remiiiion,  v/e  muft  exliibit  our  medicine 
freelv.  The  hiftories  of  difeafes  in  warm 

j 

climates  teach  us,  that  delay  is  dangerous  ; 
without  waiting  for  fymptoms  of  putridity, 
we  mufi  attack  the  difeafe,  even  in  its  greateft 
rage  of  heat,  and  conquer  that  deftruftive 
foe  of  health,  debility. 

The  he^ic  fever  has  long  withfiood  the 
ufe  of  medicine,  and  praftitioners  have  dif-- 
fered  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  efficacy 
of'  bark  in  this  difeafe ; but  from  feme  late 
inftances,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  it 
may  be  employed  with  faccefs  even  in  the 
advanced  ftages  of  a phthifis,  when  the  exa^ 
cerbations  of  this  fever  are  moft  remarkable. 
In  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  ^ the 
obfervation  of  the  fagacioiis  De  Haen,  whole 
words  we  ufe  : “ Minim  profedto  fuit  intra 
quam  breves  dies  coilapfcO  vires  fefurge- 
“ rent,  febris  decrefeeret,'  revivifeeret,  appe- 
titus,  defeedato  vultui  color  rediret  nilorque 
& noclurnse  anxietates  rarefeerent,  blandi 
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obreperent  fomni,  fputifque  peftas  fe  com- 
‘‘  inode  evacuaret 

We  fliall  here  conclude  our  remarks  on 
the  ufe  of  the  bark.  A variety  of  other  dif- 

ml 

cafes,  fuch  as  palfy,^  dropfy,  hyfteria,  &c. 
migiit  have  been  mentioned but  from  what 
we  have  faid,  it  will  appear,  that  this  remedy 
is  properly  employed  in  all  difeafes  of  direct 
debility : and  we  would  wifn  it  to  be  under- 
ftood,  that  what  we  have  advanced  refpecling 
the  cinchona*  as  a genus,  may,  as  far  as  our 
own  limited  experience  leads,  be  extended  to 
that  fpecies  which  it  is  the  peculiar  objedl  of 
this  little  work  to  recommend.  Some  of  my 
readers  may,  perhaps,  blame  me,  for  having 
confumed  fo  much  time  on  one  article  of  the 
materia  medica ; but  I am  perfuaded,  that  I 
ought  to  apologize  rather  for  the  hafty  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  thoughts  have  been  fent 
into  the  world,  than  for  the  attention  be- 
ftowed  upon  a fubjeft  of  fuch  importance. 
Inaccuracies  may  occur,  but  a candid  reader 
will  readily  overlook  the  imperfedlions  in  the 
intention  of  the  author.  Solent  autem 
“ homines,”  fays  the  immortal  Verulam^ 

*2DeHacn  de  Virtute  Sing.  quor.  Med.  cap.  xxvii, 

naturam 
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naturam  tanquam  ex  praealta  Turn,  & a 
‘‘  longe  clefpicere,  & circa  generalia  nimium 
occupari : quando,  li  defcendere  placuerit, 
“ & ad  particularia  accedere,  refqiie  ipfas 
attentiiis  & diligentiiis  infpicere,  magis 
vera  & utilis.foret  comprelienfio.”  Bacon^ 
1.  ii.  cap.  I. 
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Look  thro*  Nature,  up  to  Nature’s  God.’^ 


Pope 


>» 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 


Lord  Vifcount  Mandeville, 

My  Lord, 

I FEEL  myfelf  happy  in  the  permif- 
lion  of  dedicating  this  little  work 
to  your  Lordlliip;  and  I flatter  myfelf 
that  its  objetfl;  will  not  appear  unworthy 
that  attention  which  Natural  Hiftorv 
deferves,  as  a part  of  polite  education. 
The  ftudy  of  Nature  forms  one  of  the 
moll  pleafing  and  inftruclive  amufe- 
ments  of  youth; — it  is  become  the  fa- 
■vored  topic  of  Princes,  and  the  great 

delight  of  feientific  men. It  has 

opened  to  our  view,  in  its  varied  pur- 
fuits,  a wide  and  extenfive  field  of  ob- 

fervation  and  improvement. It  has 

aided  the  arts,  and  proved  the  bafis  of 

fcience. Its  utility  has  recommended 

it  to  all  ranks  of  fociety ; and  I hope 

a 2 that 
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that  the  obfervations  which  arc  here 
prefented  to  your  Lordfhip  will  ferve  to 
facilitate  an  acquifitioii,  which  will 
prove  a fource  of  rational  entertain- 
ment, and  important  information, 
throughout  the  various  periods  of  that 
elevated  ftation  which  your  Lordfliip  is 
deftined  to  fulfil.  And  that  you  may 
imitate  the  engaging  example  of  your 
illuftrious  parents,’  and  emulate  their 
noble  virtues,  is  the  earneft  wifli  of 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip’s  mofl  obedient, 
Humble  Servant, 

RICHARD  KENTISH. 


Govcer-Street^  Bedford-Squarcy 
June  7,  1787. 
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P R E F A C P. 


the  prof  ejfed  intention  of  an  Author- 
is  mere  utility^  the  acquirement  of  much 
fame  is  precluded,  and  he  ought  to  feel  himfelj 
happy  if  he  ef capes  without  cenjure. — Suchy  in  the 

prefent  injlance,  is  7ny  own  cafe. 1 do  not  In 

this  performance  ft  and  forth  as  the  Champion  of 
Difcovery,  or  the  Inventor  of  Theory. — An  un- . 
expelled  occurrence  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
Difcourfe,  and  a peculiarity  of  events  has  in- 
duced its  publication.  In  the  courfe  of  rny  ft  tidies 
at  the  Univerjity  of  Edinburgh,  / mceffarily 
became  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  Natural  HI 
ftory,  and  I foon  perceived  that  a connecied  view 

<^1 
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of  the  fcience^  in  our  own  language^  was  wantr 
ing.  An  occajion  offered  for  my  exertions^  and 
I 'ventured  to  arrange  my  ideas  in  a fummary 
view  of  the  fubje5l  before  q Society  of  Naturalijls 
in  the  Unlverjity, 

Jt  was  the  wiflo  of  Jeveral  learned  friends 
that  I fJjQuId  prefent  my  arrangement  to  the  public } 
but  I rejeSled  fuch  folicitation,  in  hopes  of  perr 
feSling  my  views : — profeffonal  engagements^ 
and  an  almoft  total  abftraclion  from  literary  pur- 
fuits  during  an  annihilation  of  a triennial  rufti- 
cation,  prevented  me  from  fuch  an  undertakings 
At  lengthy  however,  I was  tempted  to  review  my 
theme,  and  I have  only  now  to  regret  that  it  was 
not  longer  delayed.  The  additions  which  a coun- 
try life  afforded  me  to  make  were  fo  trivial,  that 

my 
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my  work  may  /till  appear  imperfeB.  But  I am 
not  without  hopes  that  it  may^  mHvithftandirgy 
pojfefs  fufficient  merit  for  the  purpofe  to  ivhick  it 
is  dejigned. — By  prefentirg  to  the  young  Student 
a fyftematic  view  of  the  moft  approved  methods 
of  Jludying  the  three  kingdoms^  or  grand  ar- 
rangements of  Nature^  with  the  beft  authors  on 
each,  my  Work  will  be  found  to  comprize  a tota- 
lity which  is  not  (as  far  as  I can  learn)  to  be  met 
with  in  our  own  language,—!  trufty  therefore^ 
as  a General  IntroduSliony  it  may  have  its  ufe ; 
and  I have  reajons  for  its  prefent  publication 
ftill  more  urgent.  Having  engaged  in  a Coiirfe 
of  Le Bures  on  Chemiftry  and  the  Materia  Me- 
dic a ^ I am  induced  to  prefent  my  pupils  with  this 
view  of  the  Method  of  Studying  Natural 
Hiftory^  being  fully  convinced  that  no  real  pro- 


grejs 


grefs  in  either  of  tliefe  fcience  s' can  he  7nade  with- 
out  Juch  ftudy, — It  is  on  thefe  arguments  alone  .. 
that  I venture  lo  prefent  my  ~FJfay  to  the  perufal  \ 
of  the  candid  reader. 
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Gentlemen,  i 


Gentlemen, 


I Cannot  enter  on  the  exercife  of  that 
oflice  to  which  you  have  elected  me, 
without  thanking  you  for  the  honor 
which  fuch  a choice  has  conferred 
upon  me,  I now  feel  the  want  of 
thofe  talents  which  I have  fo  often, 
admired  in  others.  Oratory  is  an 
acquifition,  which  I now  would  wifla 
to  polTefs.  But  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a mo- 
ment; Nature  has  not  been  alike 
bountiful  in  her  gifts  of  fpeech.  To 
fpeak  well  in  public  afl'emblies  is 
an  accomplifhment  not  'dependant  on 

the  natural  Powers  alone.  Cuftom  and 

* 

Habit  give  confidence  to  the  fpeaker, 
and  thoughts  and  words,  like  mecha- 
nical operations,  are  facilitated  by  ufe, 
and  improved  by  culture;  Eloquence, 
is  not  however  the  diftinguifhing  mark 
of  a philofopher  ; to  think  accurately, 

B to 
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to  fpcak  juftly  and  reafon  rightly,  are 
objc(5ls  of  his  attention.  The  flowers 
of  rhetorick  and  the  ornaments  of 
fpecch  he  lludies  not.  -Though  he 
admires  tliem  in  others'  Ite  is  apt  to 
difregard  diem  as  iifelcfs  and  often 
prejudicial  to  philofophy.  To  im- 
prove the  heart  and  infl;ru<5l  the  head, 
arc  objccds  of  his  attention.  You, 
Gentlemen,  as  a Society  of  Philofo- 
phers,  will  therefore,  I truft,  excufe 
the  want  of  eloquence  in  your  Preli- 
dent ; you  will  hearken  to  what  he 
may  fay  with  readinefs,  and  liften  to 
the  matter,  regardlefs  of  the  manner. 

To  thank  you  for  the  honor  I have 
received  is  not  fufficient ; unprovided 
tb.creforc  as  I am  with  a rich  “ ward- 
robe of  words,”  unadorned  as  my  ar- 
gument may  appear,  I fhall  - attempt  to 
compenfate  for  this  defecT  by  calling 
your  attention  for  a few  moments  to 
objetTs  worthy  of  your  confideration. 
As  an  original  Member  of  this  Society, 
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you  will  pardon  me,  if  I prefume  to 
lay  before  you  the  Hiflory  of  this  now 
relpeftable  Inftitution.  Your  Society, 
Gentlemen,  dates  its  Origin  from  the 
year  1782.  A year  diftinguiflied  for 
the  number  of  ingenious  and  learned 
men  in  this  Univerfity.  The  Students 
were  indeed  not  fo  numerous  as  at 
prefent,  but  the  names  of  men,  who 
that  year  adorned  the  Lift,  and  parti- 
cularly aflifted  in  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  will  long  be  remembered  with 
pleafure,  and  mentioned  with  refpect. 

A fet  of  Gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  whofe  parental 
climes  differed  more  than  their  Opi- 
nions, united  for  the  purpofe  of  mutual 
improvement  in  the  different  branches 
of  Natural  Hiftory.  Botany,  and  Mine- 
ralogy were  their  chief  purfuits,  and 
to  procure  fpecimens  of  the  ‘ different 
Plants,  and  Minerals,  their  intention. 
For  this  purpofe  they  met,  and  unani- 
moufly  went;  in  quell  of  their  refpeilive 

B 2 obje^fts. 
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obje<fls.  Having  for  fometime  conti- 
nued to  amufe  themfelves  in  this  man- 
ner,Tome  circumftances  occurred  which 
made  them  defirous  of  meeting  for  the 
purpofe  of  imparting  their  difeoveries ; 
accordingly  they  met  at  each  others 
rooms,  and  each  in  his  turn  entertained 
the  reft  with  his  fuccefs  in  collecting. 
The  moft  curious  fpecimens  were  pro- 
duced and  the  general  opinions  received. 
We  did  not  long  continue  this  mode 
of  meeting  before  we  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  moft  eminent  Naturalifts 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Profeflbrs  of  the 
Univerlity,  with  that  Liberality  which 
marks  their  charadler,  offered  every 
alliftance  to  our  enquiries.  The  Col- 
lege Mufeum  was  tendered  to  our  ufe, 
the  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  enter- 
tained us  with  the  choiceft  fpecimens 
of  his  cabinets,  entered  his  name  upon 
our  lift  of  ordinary  members,  and  be- 
came a conftant  attendant  on  our  de- 
bates : ' How  great  the  improvement 

we 
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we  now  receive  from  fuch  attention, 
you  all  know.  After  this  Acquilition 
to  our  number,  our  fame  went  abroad. 
Gentlemen  of  the  moll  diftinguilhed 
Talents  aflbciated  with  us,  our  illuftri- 
ous  Profellbrs  of  Chemiftry  and  Botany 
took  their  feats  in  this  Spciety,  its  at- 
tendant members  increafed,  regulations 
wei'e  found  neceflary,  and  a Code  of 
Laws,  limple  but  efficient,  were  efta- 
blilhed.  Every  Member  in  his  turn 
gave  in  papers  for  difcuffion,  a 
Calendarium  Flora  was  kept,  obfervations 
from  different  quarters  were  received, 
we  were  no  longer  a Society  of  young 
uninformed  ftudents,  Gentlemen  of 
the  firft  abilities  and  diftindlion  honored 
tis  with  their  remarks,  and  Nobilitv 
itfelf  added  dignity  to  our  lill  of , 
members.  Such  is  the  Hiftory  of  our 
firft  Seffion.  In  the  year  1783  our 
meetings  were  falhioned  into  a regular 
Society,  Officers  were  appointed,  Pre- 
iidents  were  defied,  and  our  numbers 

increafed. 
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incrcafed.  The  prefent  Scflion  has 
confirmed  the  Utility  of  fuch  an  In- 
ftitution ; and  I truft,  Gentlemen,, 
your  foundation  is  now  too  firm  ever 
to  fall.  When  I refledl  bn  the  fmall 
beginning  and  rapid  improvement  of 
this  Society,  I cannot  help  congratu- 
lating its  Members  on  the  profpebls 
before  them.  The  hiftories  of  few 
focieties  rife  with  fuch  rapidity  towards 
pcrfcblion ; the  flate  you  have  now 
attained,  and  the  number  of  illuftrious 
Charafters  that  adorn  your  Lift  of 
Members  augurs  profperity.  Your 
Society,  I prefume  to  hope,  will  flourifh, 
and  its  name  go  abroad.  At  this  feat  of 
fcience  it  will  prove  a fruitful  feminary 
of  natural  knowledge,  and  as  its 
Members  difleminate  they  will  fpread 
its  Fame.  To  attempt  an  eulogy  on 
the  objebls  of  your  meetings  will  ap- 
pear fuperfluous,  I muft  content  my- 
felf  therefore  with  faying  a few  words 
on  the  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory.  Such 
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of  my  hearers  as  are  already  advanced 
far  on  the  fcale  of  fcience,  will  I trull 
paidon  the  liberty  I take  in  addreffing 
inyfelf  to  the  younger  Members  of  this 
Society.  To  them  I would  obferve  that 
Natural  Hillory  now  makes  a part  of 
polite  education,  and  the  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  it  will  frequently  be  de- 
pi'ived  of  one  of  the  greateft  fources  of 
felf-  amufemcnt. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
fhew  the  utility,  Sublimity  and  im- 
portance of  that  fcience  which  “ vin- 
dicates the  ways  of  God  to  man,’’ 
but  I trull  that  none  of  my  hearers 
will  Hand  in  need  of  arguments  or 
logical  reafoning,  to  convince  them 
of  the  rank  which  the  ftudy  of  nature 
holds  amongll  the  fciences.  Everv 
branch  of  natural  Hillory  is  now  be- 
come an  important  part  of  literature, 
it  is  cultivated  by  the  highell  orders 
of  fociety,  even  Princes  thcmfelvcs 
have  laboured  in  the  extenlive  field 

which 
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which  it  opens  to  their  view,  and  theif 
rcfcarches  have  been  attended  with 
fuccefs.  The  encouragement  given  to 
this  fludy  is  of  very  ancient  date. 

Alexander  the  Great  allowed  Arillo- 
tlc  a confiderable  fum,  to  enable  him 
to  purfue  this  knowledge,  and  large 
fums  of  inony  have  been  expended  in 
our  own  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  formation  of  thofe  collcdlions 
which  do  honour  to  the  talle  of  a re- 
fined people,  and  mark  the  munifi- 
cence of  an  enlightened  age.  The 
attention  of  foreigners  has  been  con- 
llantly  attracted  by  thefe  repofitories  of 
curiofities,  and  though  the  greater 
part  of  travellers  are  admitted  but  to 
gaze  with  wonder  on  the  ftrange  ap- 
pearances prefented  to  their  view,  yet 
to  a philofophical  enquirer,  the  elfed: 
is  widely  diiferent.  When  he  beholds 
the  produiftions  of  different  climates, 
and  fees  the  varied  form  of  nature; 
when  he  finds  himfe^  furrounded 

with 
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with  tlie  inhabitants  of  different  ele- 
ments, and  divers  countries;  when  he 
traces  the  variety  of  fpecies,  and  infi- 
nitude of  produeffs ; when  he  examines 
the  contrafh  in  fize  and  fliape  of  ani- 
mals, the  wonderful  oeconomy  of 
' Vegetables,  and  the  properties  of 
the  Mineral  kingdom,  he  is  led  into 
a thoufand  fpeculations  on  the  ap- 
pearances of  life,  the  methods  made 
ufe  of  to  fuftain  the  living  principle, 
and  the  wonderful  extent,  and  di- 
verfity  of  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.  The  arranged  collection  of 
art  is  not  however  the  fourcc  from 
which  the  greatefi  knowledge  is  de- 
rived. The  whole  fyftem  of  nature  is 
to  the  Philofopher  a grand  Mufeum, 
and  the  properties  of  its  contents  the 
fit  fubjeef  of  his  contemplation. 

It  is  by  fuch  purfuits  that  the 
human  intellect  allerts  its  native  dis- 

I j 

nity,  and  claims  the  afcendancy  which 
it  polfelfes.  Every  fubordinatc  fpecies 
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6f  the  animal  creation  adls  contented 
in  a Icfler  fphere,  and  performs  the  part 
affigned  it  with  inftindtive  quietude, 
but  rnan  contemplates  on  the  things  i 
around  him,  furveys,  examines,  and 
admires  ; his  capacity  is  adapted  to 
complex  enquiries,  he  is  not  fatisfied 
with  the  bare  infpedlion  of  fa6ts,  he 
marks  elFefts,  and  dares  to  afk  the  caufe. 
The  aptitude  of  his  mind  is  fuch,  that 
the  moft  complicated  inveftigation  is 
within  the  compafs  of  his  intelligence, 
and  ideas  the  moil  abitra6l,  are  com- 
prehended with  fimple  facility.  He 
tailes  the  pleafures  of  an  imagination 
too  fine  for  the  grofs  conception  of 
other  animals,  and  pervades  the  fecret 
paths  of  Nature. 

To  every  order  of  fociety  tliQ  iludy 
of  nature  cannot  fail  of  being  intereft- 
ing;  it  is  in  a peculiar  manner  con- 
nedted  with  the  avocations  of  fome 
men ; if  is  the  pedeital  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  foie  foundation  of  all 

her 
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her  difcoveries.  The  praftical  pro^ 
fcffions  of  mankind  are  frequently 
infeparable  from  the  ftudy  of  nature. 
The  fcience  of  Medicine  is  a ftriking 
inftance  of  this  kind ; the  connection 
is  fo  intimate,  that  we  find  the  names  of 
phyficians  conftantly  enrolled  amongfl; 
the  mofl  eminent  naturalifis.  The 
fciences  of  Chemiftry,  Botany,  and 
Anatomy,  which  form  the  moft  material 
branches  of  medical  education,  cannot 
be  attained  without  a partial  knowledge 
of  Natural  Hiftory ; and  although  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  multi- 
plied objetTs  of  each  department  is  te- 
dioufly  laborious,  yet  a general  one  is 
eafy,  ufeful,"  and  necelfary  to  the  cha- 
radler  of  a polite  fcholar.  Without 
pretending  to  a minute  knowledge  of 
thefubjeef,  orwifhing  to  arrogate  more 
information  than  you  are  ready  to  admit, 

I will  venture  to  beg  your  indulgence 
whilft  1 fay  a few  words  to  thofe  who 
piay  be  entering  on  this  pleafing  ftudy. 

G z The 
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The  whole  diverfity  of  organized 
and  unorganized  matter,  which  pre- 
feats  itfelf  to  our  view  in  the  external 
or  internal  parts  of  the  Earth,  has  been 
comprehended  by  the  Naturalifts  under 
three  grand  claflTes  or  divifions,  which 
have  been  called  the  Three  Kingdoms 
of  Nature,  viz.  The  Mineral,  2.  Ve- 
getable, 3.  and  Animal. 

By  the  aid  of  thefe  general,  and  fome 
fubordinate  diftinilions,  which  will 
fall  under  our  confideration,  the  ftudy 
of  Nature  is  facilitated,  the  various  apr 
pearanccs  of  bodies,  which  at  firft  light 
feem  innumerable,  are  brought  under 
our  review,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
charaftcrize  them  by  peculiar  marks. 
It  is  to  this  claffification  that  we  are 
indebted  for  that  comprehenlive^'know- 
ledgc  which  we  are  able  to  attain,  and 
that  acquaintance  which  we  pollefs 

t 

with  the  animate  and  inanimate  parts 
of  the  Creation.  The  methods  which 
have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  are  the 

prefent 
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prefent  objefts  of  our  attention.  By 
detailing  the  principal  fyftems  which 
have  appeared,  I fhall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  on  the  excellencies 
and  defetils  of  each,  and  be  enabled  to 
point  out  the  proper  guide  for  the  con- 
du(Sl  of  beginners. 

Mineralogy  is  that  branch  of  Natu- 
ral Hiftory,  which  falls  firft  under  our 
confidei'ation.  We  fliall  view  it  in  its 
moll;  extenfive  fenfe,  and  by  Minerals 
denote,  not  only  fuch  fubllances  as  are 
found  in  mines,  as  Metals,  Semi-metals, 
Sulphur  and  Salts,  but  likewife  all ' 
foffils  that  do  not  belong  either  to 
the  Vegetable  or  Animal  Kingdom. 
This  ftudy  appears  to  be  very  ancient. 
The  Jews  and  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Mofes  were  acquainted  with  precious 
Hones,  and  even  the  moll  rude  and 
barbarous  nations  have  been  found  to 
polTefs  fome  knowledge  of  the  ores 
of  different  metals.  But  it  is  only  in 
piodern  times,  amongll  civilized  and 

learned 
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learned  nations,  that  Alineralogy  has 
afTumed  the  form  of  a regular  fcience. 
It  is  a branch  of  learning,  whofc  cul^ 
tivation  and  improvement  requires  both 
fpeculation  and  pradlice.  Many  na- 
tions in  Europe  have  found  it  an  objedl 
of  political  attention.  In  Sweden  and 
Germany  there  arc  colleges  in  w^hich 
it  is  regularly  taught ; it  forms  a 
diflindl  and  honorable  profeflion,  like 
that  of  the  divine,  the  phyfician,  or 
the  barrifter,  and  its  fuperior  officers, 
form  a part  of  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Hate.  * The  ftudents  are  fent  to 
foreign  climates  for  the  purpofe  of  col- 
ic^ling  rare  and  curious  fpecimens. 
The  Ruffians  and  Spaniards  have  lately 
adopted  this  plan,  and  the  French  have 
credled  a Mineralogical  School  at  Paris, 
to  w’hich  a conlidcrable  flipend  is 
annexed.  Perfons  are  employed  in 
tracing  fubterrancous  maps  of  the 

whole 
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whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  Minc- 
ralogical  Voyages  have  been  taken  at 
the  public  expence.  In  our  own 
country,  which  is  allowed  to  be  richer 
than  France  in  mineral  produ6lions, 
the  fcience  of  Mineralogy  has  received 
no  encouragement  from  the  public, 
and  the  ftudy  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  a few  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical 
profellion.  Even  Chemiflry,  which 
we  fliall  attempt  to  fliew,  is  the  parent 
of  Mineralogy,  has  been  fcarce  attended 
to  in  England,  whilfl;  neighbouring 
nations  have  purfued  it  with  enthu- 
fiaftic  ardour ; it  forms  the  favourite 
occupation,  and  even  the  moll  fafhion- 
able  objecfl  of  attention,  not  only  of 
the  middling,  but  even  of  fome  in  the 
higheft  ranks  of  fociety.  * 

Before 

* Among  thefe  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  we  may  reckon 
in  Ruflia,  Prince  Gallitzen : in  Germany,  Count 
Sickengen ; in  Italy,  the  Counts  de  Saluccs,  dc 
Morozzo,  and  the  Marquis  de  Girojii,  Governor  of 

Leghorn'} 
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Before  we  detail  the  fyflems  whieh 
have  been  profefledly  olFei’ed  to  the 
public,  we  flaould  premife,  that  it  has 
long  been  matter  of  controverfy  among 
the  Namralilts,  “ Whether  the  cha- 
radters  of  minerals  ftiould  be  taken 
from  external  appearances  only,  or 
from  their  internal  properties  as  difeo- 
vered  by  chemical  agents  ? If  it  be 
granted  that  every  art  and  fcience 
fliould  be  founded  on  permanent  prin- 
ciples, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
latter  opinion  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
that  the  internal  properties  of  minerals 

are 

Leghorn;  in  Geneva,  Mr.  deSaufliire;  in  France, 
the  Dukes  de  Chaulnes,  Rochefoucault,  and  D’Ayen  ; 
the  Counts  de  Lauraguais,  la  Garay,  Milly,  Trellan, 
and  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne;  the  Marquifles  de  Cour- 
tenvaux,  and  de  Courtivron  ; the  Barons  d’Olbach  and 
de  Servieres;  Meflleurs  Trudaine,  Lavoifier,  Montlgny, 
de  MorVeau  ; and  among  the**Ladies,  Madame  la  Pre- 
fidente  d’Arconville.  To  this  Lift  we  may  add  the 
Earl  Dondonald  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  himfelf* 
in  England. 

Kirwan’s  Elcm.  Min.  Pref.  iii.  note. 
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arc  thxC  only  durable  marks  on  which 
we  can  depend,  in  our  refearches  on 
ihe  unorganized,  inanimate  parts  of 
matter.  The  fludy  of  Mineralogy 
therefore,  necelTarily  requires  the  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of 
Chemiftry,  for  which  purpofe  I re- 
commend to  your  attention,  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemiftry  by  M.  Macquer, 
tranflated  by  Mr,  Keir,  whofe  notes  are 
a valuable  addition.  The  Chemical 
Effays  of  the  Bifhop  of  LlandafF,  are 
valuable  on  account  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  ; whilfl  the  Elements 
of  Chemiftry  by  M.  Fourcroy,  contain 
all  that  is  necelTary  for  a beginner 
to  ftudy  as  the  rudiments  pf  the 
fcience.  The  works  of  manv  eminent 
chemical  philofophers,  as  Bergman, 
Scheele,  Lavoifier,  Morveau  and  others 
who  have  written  fingly,  or  publiflaed 
papers  in  the  different  Periodical  Tranf- 
adlions  or  Memoirs  of  learned  Societies, 
as  thofe  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon?- 

I) 
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don,  Academic  de  Science  qf  Paris, 

Stockholm  and  Peterfburgh,  &c.  will 

give  him  great  information.  But  the 

Di6lionaire  de  Chymie,  now  publifli- 

ing  by  M.  Morveau,  in  the  Encyclo^ 

pedie,  is  juftly  efteemed  the  brft  chy- 

mical  work  that  ever  appeared. 

When  a tolerable  knowledge  of 

Chemiftry  is  once  acquired,  the  ftudy 

of  Mineralogy  will  be  eafy  ; for  we 

alFume  it  as  an*  cftablifhed  fa6l,  that 

no  real  progrefs  can  be  made  in  this 

Science  independant  of  fuch  a founda^ 

tion.  The  early  Syftems  were  in  this 

repfe(5l  defective.  We  fliall  take  a 

fliort  view  of  them. 

$ 

The  earliefl  fyftem  of  which  I have 
any  account,  was  that  of  Magn. 
Bergarter  Bromel,  publiflied  in  1730. 
He  arranges  all  Mineral  fubflances 
under  the  following  claffes.  i.  Terrte. 
2.  Salia.  3.  Sulphura.  4.  Lapides, 
I Igne  perfiftentes.  5.  2 Calcinabiles. 
6.  3 Igne  Vitrefeentes.  7.  Figurati. 

8. 
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8.  Petrlfaita.  o.  Calculi,  lo.  Semi- 

/ 

Mctalla.  II.  Metalla. 

There  are  many  miflakes  in  this 
work,  and  its  fundamental  error  is 
the  want  of  Chemical  knowledge  in 
the  author. 

In  1736,  the  celebrated  Linnsus, 
Profeflbr  of  Natural  Hiflory  at  Upfal  in 
Sweden,  publiflied  a Syflern,  in  which 

t 

he  comprehends  all  Minerals  under 
three  claffes.  i.  Petrse.  2.  Minerse. 

3.  FolTilia. 

The  work  is  defective  in  many  par- 
ticulars, but  from  the  minute  attention 

<» 

paid  to  fpecies,  may  be  ufeful  for  fome 
purpofes. 

In  1747  J.  G.  Wallerius  publiflicd  a 
work  which  is  in  liigli  ellceni  even  at 
this  day  by  many  Naturalifls.  It  is 
certainly  ufeful  for  the  fludy  of  fpccies, 
but  he  has  not  availed  himfelf  of  tlie 
aid  of  Chemiftrv.  His  divlfions  arc, 
I.  Terra;.  2.  I.apides.  3.  Miner^c. 

4.  Concrette. 

T.-, 
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In  1748,  J.  L.  Wolterfdorf  fcnt  into 
the  world  a fyftem  comprized  under 
the  following  dalles,  i.  Terra;.-  2.  La- 
pidcs.  3.  Salia.  4.  Bitumina.  5.  Semi- 
raetalla.  6.  Metalla.  7.  Petrifada.  The 
lafc  clafs  is  treated  very  fully,  and  as 
the  branch  is  curious,  it  may  afford  in- 
ftrudion  to  thofe  who  particularly  wifli 
to  purfue  this  part  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

In  1755,  F.  A.  Cartheufer  publiflred 
a Syftem  of  Mineralogy  with  the  fol- 
lowing divilions.  1.  Terra;.  2.  Lapides. 
3.  Salia.  4.  Inflammabilia.  5.  Semi- 
metalla.  6.  Metalla.  7.  Heteromorpha.- 
Under  the  laft  clafs  he  includes  the 
Pctrifada. 

The  Syftem  of  J.  H.  G.  Juftus- 
appeared  in  1757,  his  divilions  are,' 
r.  Metalla.'  2.  Semi-Metalla.  3.  Phlo- 
giftica.  4I  Salia.  5.  Petrilicata.  6.  Ter- 
rcna.  The  work  is  faid  to  treat  copi- 
oufly  of  the  gems,  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  meet- with  it.- 

la 
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In  1758  an  anonymous  publication 
appeared,  of  which  Linnseus  lays  “ Vox 
Swabii,  manus  Cronftedti.”  He  was 
right  in  fuppofing  the  work  to  be  Cron- 
ftedt’s.  Whateyer  aid  Swab  afforded 
is  unknown.  The  fyllem  has  been 
uniformly  attributed  to  Cronftedt,  and 
lince  publilhed  in  his  name.  It  is  this 
work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
prefent  improved  flate  of  Mineralogy. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  wri- 
tings of  fome  diftinguilhed  philofophers, 
as  Mr.  Margraaf  of  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Pott,  who  about  this  time  publillied  his 
Lithogenelis,  were  in  fome  degree  the 
caufe  of  the  improvement  which  took 
place.  This  fyllem  was  the  firll  which 
introduced  Chemiftry  as  the  balls  of 
the  fcience.  His  dalles,  and  eenera 
and  fpecies,  are  drawn  from  the  com- 
pofition  and  internal  nature  of  mine- 
rals, but  the  varieties  from  external 
appearance  only.  By  this  means  the 
advantages  of  both  fyllems  are  com- 
bined. The 
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The  clafTes  are  i.  Terrsc.  2.  Salia. 
3.  Phlogillica.  4.  Mctalla.  Theworfe 
has  been  in  crcncral  efteem  with  the  che- 
inical  feet,  and  the  ftudent  will  find  it 
of  great  life  previous  to  liis  entering 
upon  a minute  inveftigation  of  fpecie^ 
in  the  fyftcm  delivered  by  Mr.  Kirivan, 
whofe  rcfearches  place  him  far  above 
the  fcalc  of  ordinary  writers.  A fyftem 
of  fix  clafTcs  was  publiflied  by  Vogel, 
and  a copious  work  onEnglifh  fofllls  by 
Sir  John  flill,  but  they  do  not  appear 

to  be  wortliy  much  attention.  We 

* 

ought  however  to  remark,  that  not  long 
ago  fome  flrenuous  advocates  have 
written  in  defence  of  the  opinions 
which  found  the  fcience  on  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  minerals  only.  Mr. 
•Werner  has  written  in  the  German  lan‘- 
iruao:c  a Treatife  on  the  external  cha- 

o o 

raclers  of  Foliils,  which  is  in  high 
cfleem.  Mr.  Rome  de  Lille  has  like- 
wife  publiflicd  a voluminous  Treatife  on 
die  external  forms  of  Chryftals,  under 

which 
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\vhlch  title  he  comprehends  all  thofe 
Follils  that  are  fulceptible  of  a regular 
figure,  which  he  imagines  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  angles  their  plane 
make  with  each  other,  if  there  be  no 
'hsterogeneoui  matter  contained  in  them.  The 
obje<5lions  to  this  latter  opinion  are 
very  obvious.  There  are  many  minerals 
which  have  no  appearance  of  chiy- 
ftallizations..  There  are  likewife  chry- 
llallizadons  of  no  determinate  figure, and 
the  very  form  of  chryfials  often  depends 
upon  accident.  Mr.  Werner  attempts 
to  clafs  minerals  by  the  joint  confider- 
ation  of  all  their  external  properties; 
but  that  this  combination  of  charadlcr 
is  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  will  be 
apparent,  by  confidering  the  mifiakes 
which  hiyc  happened  in  fuch  a claf- 
fificatiqu.  So  far  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  a mineral 
by  fuch  a fuperficial  examination,  wc 
deceive  ourfelves,  and  may  commit 
miftakes  of  ferious  confequence.  Wc 

may 
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may  rejeft  fofllls  of  high  value,  or 
remain  unacquainted  with  minerals 
which  contain  the  mofl  precious  fub- 
ftances.  The  ores  of  metals  are  often 
only  to  be  known  by  chemical  tells. 
Mr.  Werner  has  placed  among  the 
M/cas  a green  foliated  fubllance ; * 
Avhich  being  fent  to  Mr.  Bergman, 
proved  to  be  a compound  of  marine 
fait  of  copper,  and  argillaceous  earth. 
So  much  fuperior  is  chemical  experi- 
ment to  bare  enquiry,  that  this  mif- 
take  was  detedled  in  fo  fmall  a quan- 
tity as  a fmgle  grain.  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
placed  the  excellency  of  chemillry  in 
a ftriking  point  of  view,  by  examining 
the  mutability  of  thofe  external  pro- 
perties which  minerals  pollefs.  And 
as  it  is  impoflible  to  fet  the  matter  in 
a clearer  light  than  he  has  done,  we 
fhall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  an 
abllradl  of  his  obfervations,  which  will 

corroborate 
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corroborate  the  opinion  we  have  labored 
to  eftablifli.  That  colour  is  a very  de- 
ceitful appearance,  is  manifeft  to  every 
one  who  knows  that  white  quartz, 
white  lead  ore,  and  white  calcareous 
iron  ore,  have  exadtly  the  fame  fnow 
white  colour.  There  are  likewife 
fome  fpecies  of  the  ores  of  iron,  man- 
ganefej  cobalt  and  copper,  of  the 
fame  iron-grey  colour,  whilfl  wol- 
fram and  blende  are  of  the  fame 
brownifh  black,  8cc  : a change  of  tex- 
ture frequently  produces  a change  of 
colour,  thus  a lump  of  cinnabar, 
which  is  dark  red,  will  become  of  a 
beautiful red,  by  limply  reducing 
it  into  powder. 

T y-anfparency  and  opacity  are  common 
to  a great  variety  of  very  dilFerent 
fubftances. 

Coherence  and  hardnefs  are  properties 
equally  ambiguous.  When  a body 
is  fo  hard  as  to  llrike  lire  with  Heel, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  pure  flint 

E or 
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or  filiceous  cardi,  and  this  has  bce'il 
cftecmed  the  moft  certain  infallible  tell; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  well  baked 
clay,  and  otlicr  fubftances,  will  exhibit 
this  appearance. 

Texture,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  com- 
mon to  fubftances  widely  difl'erent. 

Thus  the  fd^rous  is  found  in  albeftos, 

% 

Ihoerl,  fomc  varieties  of  gypfum,  py- 
rites, pumice,  antimony,  htematites,- 
malachite,  cobalt^  and  -arfenical  ores  ; 
the  fcaly  in  mica,  lead  and  iron  ores 
&c.  &C.' 

The  varieties  of  fiupe,  even  when 
regular  and  determinate,  are  innu- 
merable, Mr.  de  Lifle  finds  nine  vari- 
eties in  that  of  fluor,  thirty-two  in' 
the'fhape  of  calcareous  fpar,  fourteen 
in  that  of  gypfum,  fixteen  in  that  of 
quartz,  befides  its  monftrous  forms,, 
equally  regular  as  the  reft ; nineteen 
in  that  of  felt,  fpar,  &c.  The  fame 
fpecific  fubftance  is  not  only  fufceptible 
of  various  fhapes,  but  various  fub- 
ftances 
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{lances  fpecifically  dlfFerent,  affuraethc 
fame  fhape.  The  native  calxofarfe- 
nic,  blende,  cinnabar  and  grey  copper 
ore,  appear  often  in  a tetralitedal  form  ; 
zeolyte,  fluor,  common  fait,  galsna, 
in  a cubic,  &c. 

The.  form  of  faline  fubftanccs  has 
been  thought  moft  permanent,  but 
Mr.  Pott  affures  us,  tliat  microcofmic 
fait  affumes  the  figure  of  almofl  all 
other  falts,  viz.  nitre,  vitriol,  fal  am- 
moniac, allum,  Glauber’s  falts,  &c.* 
Mr.  Macquer  difeovered  that  corrofive 
fublimate  chryflallized  by  cooling 
forms  needles,  but  by  mere  evapora- 
tion cubes  or  lozenges. | 

Many  other  inflances  might  be  given 
of  the  infufficiency  of  figure  or  fliape 
for  the  perfect  delineation  of  perma- 
nent mineral  charaifters. 

E 2 


• Vid.  IV.  Pott,  49. 
t Mem.  Par.  1755,  p.  540. 
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Specific  Gravity  is  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  belt  external  tells ; but  it  fre-: 
quently  varies,  by  reafon  either  of  the 
difterent  texture  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
mineral  into  whofe  interftices  water 
cannot  equally  penetrate,  or  by  reafon 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  fome  or 
other  of  the  conftituent  parts,  as  is  par- 
ticularly obfcrvable  in  zeolytes,  fparry 
or  calcareous  iron  ore,  and  other  fof-r 
fds.  Alfo,  various  fubflances  fpecifi- 
cally  different,  pollefs  very  nearly  the 
fame  fpecilic  gravity.* 

It  now  remains  that  we  give  an  Ac- 
count of  the  true  method  of  Undying 
Mineralogy,  in  doing  which  we  are 
lead  to  fpeak  of  fome  excellent  per- 
formances which  have  appeared  in  our 
own  time ; the  Sciagraphia  Regni 
Mineralis  of  Sir  Torbern  Bergman, 
Brofellbr  of  ChemiHry  at  Upfal,  tended 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of 

Mineralogy, 


* Vid,  Kilwan’s  Elcm.  of  Min.  Pref.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi. 
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Mineralogy.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
,a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind.  His  clafles 
are  four.  i.  Sales.  2.  Terrae.  3.  Bi- 
tumina.  4.  Metalla.  Thefe,  he  ob- 
fcrves,  are  the  moll  natural  divilions. 

Foflilia,”  fays  he,  “ generatim  qua- 
druplicis  funt  dilFerentice  vel  cniui 
falina,  vel  terrcna,  vel  phlogiftica,  vel 
denique  mecallica  indole  gaudere  repc- 
riuntur.  Hinc  quatuor  enafcuntur 
Clafles.*” 

He  has  introduced  fome  new  terms 
into  the  fcience  which  feem  very  cx- 
preflive,  and  which  have  given  rife  to 
a happy  choice  of  names  affixed  to 
fpecies.  Thus  among  the  Sales  Neu-  • 
trales,  their  nature  is  defigned  by  their 
appellation. 

What  was  commonly  called  vitrio- 
lated  tartar,  is  named  alkali  vegetabilc 
vitriolatum,  which  fhews  at  once  the 
component  parts  of  the  compound. 

The 


* Bergm.  Sciagr.  Regn.  Min.  p.  20 
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The  Glauber’s  fait  is  named  alkali  mi- 
nerale  vitriolatum.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
names  is  obvious  to  a Chemift.  We 
immediately  fee  that  in  the  firft  exam- 
ple, the  mineral  is  compofed  of  the 
vegetable  alkali  united  to  the  vitriolic 
acid  ; in  the  latter,  it  is  the  mineral 

V * 

alkali  combined  with  the  fame  acid. 
Amongft  the  faline  fubftances  with  an 
earthy  balls,  we  likewife  find  the  na- 
ture of  the  follil  exprefled  by  its  name. 
Epfomfaltis  named  magnefiavitriolata, 

and  alum,  argilla  vitriola.  Amongft 

/ 

thofe  with  a metallic  bafis,  the  union 
is  equally  clear : blue  vitriol  is  named 
cuprum  vitriolatum  ; white  vitriol, 
zincum  vitriolatum,  &c.  We  are  at 
lirft  light  rather  furprifed  to  find  the 
diamond  arranged  amongft  the  bitu- 
mina,  or  inflammable  fubftances. 
Mr.  Bergman  proceeds  on  a fadl  pub- 
lillied  by  M.  Lavoilier  in  the  Mem.  de 
I’Acad.  de  Paris,  and  which  has  fince 
been  fully  eftabliflaed.  This  precious 

ftone, 
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ftone,  which  has  by  the  common  con- 
fent  of  all  mankind  been  held  in  ge- 
neral efteem,  is  now  found  to  pofTefs 
properties  peculiar  to  itfelf.  When 
expofed  to  the  focus  of  a llrong  burn- 
ing lens,  it  is  entirely  evaporated  under 
the  form  of  vapor. 

The  great  genius  of  Newton  never 
llione  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the 
minute  obfervations  which  he  ma*de 
on  this  lingular  gem.  In  the  fecond 
book  of  Optics,  part  iii.  prop.  x.  we 
have  a curious  invelligation  of  the 
properties,  which  unctuous  aivl  I’ul- 
phureous  bodies  have  in  reflecting  and 
refracting  the  rays  of  light,  the  words 
of  the  propofition  are  : “ If  light  be 

fwifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo,  in 
proportion  of  the  lines  which  meafurc 
the  refraction . of  the  bodies,  the  forces 
of  the  bodies  to  refleCt  and  refraCt 
light,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  denlities  of  the  fame  bodies,  ex- 
cepting that  tinCtuous  and  fulphu- 

reous 
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reous  bodies  refradl  more  than  others 
of  the  fame  denfity. 

In  the  proof  of  this' propofition,  we 
are  prefentcd  with  a table,  which  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  chemi- 
cal philofopher,  and  as  I do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the 
works  of  Chemiflry,  I fliall  here  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  it  to  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  reader.  In  doing  this,  it 
is  but  fair  that  I acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  an  ingenious  friend,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Stephenfon,  Fellow  of  Clare 
Hall,  who  firfl  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  palfages. 
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T 

The  refradfing  Bo- 
dies. 

A B 

The  proportion 
of  the  Signs  of 
Incidence  and 
Refradlion  of 
yellow  Light. 

L 

TheScjuarc 
of  E.  R.  to 
which  the 
refradling 
force  of  the 
Body  is  pro- 
portionate.. 

E 

The  dcn- 
fity  and 
fpecific 
Gravity  of 
the  Body. 

s 

The  re- 
fradfive 
flower  of 
the  Body 
in  refpedl 
ofics  den- 
lity. 

A Pfeudo  Topazius, 

being  a natural  pel- 
lucid brittle  hairy 
Stone,  of  a Yellow 

Colour 

23  to  14 

1,699 

4>27 

3979 

Air 

to  -^Si^o 

0,00052 

0,00125 

4160 

Glafs  of  Antimony 

17  to  p 

2,568 

5,28 

48  64 

A Selenitis 

61  to  41 

1,213 

2,252 

Glafs  Vulgar 

3 1 to  20 

1,4025 

2,58 

5436 

Chryftal  of  the  Rock 

25  to  16 

I >44  5 

2,65 

545''^ 

Ifland  Chryllal  - 

5 3 

i>778 

2,72 

6536 

Sal  Gemmae 

I 7 to  II 

1,388 

2>i43 

6477 

Alume  - - - 

3 5 to  24 

1,1267 

G714 

6570 

Borax  _ _ - 

22  to  15 

i>i5n 

G714 

,6716 

Niter  - - - - 

32  to  21 

i>345 

i>9 

7079 

Uantzick  Vitriol 

103  to  200 

1,295 

G715 

755^ 

Oil  of  Vitriol  - 

JO  to  7 

i>04i.. 

1,7 

6124 

kain  Water 

1 529  to  396 

0,7845 

i> 

7S43 

Gumm  Arabic 

31  to  2 1 

i>i79 

i>37S 

85/4 

Spirit  ofWine  well  ^ 
redlihed  - J 

<5,8765 

ICO  to  73 

0,866 

10l2t 

Camphire 

3 to  2 

1,25 

0,996 

r2!;5i 

Oil  Olive  - - - 

22  to  15 

1,1511 

0,913 

12607" 

I-intfeed  Oil  - - 

40  to  27 

1,1948 

0,032 

1281C} 

Spirit  of  Turpentine. 

to  17 

1,1626 

0,874 

1 3222 

Amber  _ - - 

14  to  9 

1,42 

1,04 

13654 

A Diamond 

100  to  41 

4>949 

3>4 
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“ The  refra(5lion  of  the  air  in  this 
table,  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  obferved  by  aftronomers, 
for  if  light  pafs  through  many  re- 
frafling  fubftances  or  mediums,  gra- 

F dunllv 
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dually  dcnfci'  and  denfer,  and  termi- 
nated with  parallel  furfaces,  the  fum 
of  all  the  I'efradlions  will  be  equal  to 
tiie  fingle  refradfion,  which  it  would 
have  fuffered  in  paffing immediately  out 
•of  the  lirft  medium  into  the  laft.  And 
this  holds  true,  though  the  number  of 
the  refradfing  fubltances  be  inereafed 
to  infinity,  and  the  diftances  from  on'e 
another  as  much  decreafed,  fo  that  the 
light  may  be  refradled  into  every 
point  of  its  palfage,  and  by  continual 
refradtions,  bent  into  a curve  line. 
And  tliercfore  the  whole  refradlion  of 
light,  in  paffing  through  the  atmof- 
phere,  from  the  highell  and  rareft 
part  thereof,  down  to  the  loweft  and 
denfeft  part,  mull  be  equal  to  the 
refradlion,  which  it  would  fuffer  in 
paffing  at  like  obliquity  out  of  a 
vacuum,  immediately  into  air  of 
equal  denfity,  with  that  in  the  loweft 
part  of  the  atmofphere. 


Now 
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Now  by  this  table,  the  refradions 
of  a Pfeudo  Topaz,  a Selenitis,  Rock 
Chryftal,  Ifland  Chryftal,  Vulgai'  Glafs, 
(that  is,  fand  melted  together)  and 
Glafs  of  Antimony,  which  are  ter- 
reftrial  Honey  alcalizate  Concretes,  and 
air,  which  probably  arijes  from  Juch  fubflatices 
by  fermentation,  though  thefe  be  fub- 
ftances  very  different  from  one  another 
in  denllty,  yet  they  have  their  I’efrac- 
tive  powers  almofl  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  as  their  den- 
fities  are,  excepting,  that  the  refradlion 
of  that  ftrange  fubftance,  Ifland  Chryf- 
tal, is  a little  bigger  than  the  reft: 
And  particularly  Air,  which  is  3,400 
times  rarer  than  the  Pfeudo-Topaz, 
and  4,200  times  rarer  than  Glafs  of 
antimony,  has,  notwithltanding  its  ra- 
rity, the  fame  refraftive  power  in 
refpedl  of  its  denfity,  which  thofe  two 
very  denfe  fubftances  have  in  refpect 
of  theirs,  excepting  fo  far,  as  thofe 
two  differ  from  one  another, 

F 2 Again 
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Again,  I'cfraclion  of.  the  Cam^ 
phirc,Oil  Olive,  Lintfeed  Oil,  Spirit 
of  Turpentine  and  Amber,  which  are 
fat  and  Juphureous  unSlums  bodies,  and  a dia~ 
mond,  which  probably  is  an  unSluous  fubjiance 
coagulated,  have  their  refractive  powers, 
in  proportion  to  one  another  as  their 
dcnfitics,  without  any  confiderable  va- 
nation.  But  the  refradlive  powers  of 
tliefc  undtuous  fubftances,  is  two  or 
three  times  greater  in  refpect  of  their 
dcnfities,  than  the  refradtive  powers 
of  the  former  fubftances  in  refpedt 
of  theirs.” 

For  the  remaining  part  of  the  ob- 
fervations,  which  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  a Chemift,  we  muft  refer 
to  the  work  itfelf,  without  which, 
the  whole  of  the  table  here  given, 
cannot  be  underftood 

The  work  of  Mr.  Kirwan  has  no 
rival.  It  poflelfes  the  lingular  advan- 
tage of  corhbining  the  excellence  of 
preceding  writers  with  many  new  dif- 

coveri«s. 
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coverics.  The  author  has  availed 
himfelf  of  the  labors  of  others,  and 
labored  much  himfelf. 

The  Sciagraphia  Mineralis  of  Mr. 
Bergman  has  been  of  great  ufc  to  him, 
and  Mr.  Kirwan  acknowledges  that  it 
was,  “ by  the  folidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  ingenuity  and  accuracy  of 
his  methods,  and'  the  multiplicity  of 
his  experiments,  that  Mineralogy  was 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfeefion 
at  which  we  at  prefent  behold  it.  ’’ 
The  writings  of  Margraaf  of  Berlin, 
and  the  difeoveries  of  Brandt,  Swab, 
Gahn,  and  Scheele  are  all  made 
fubfervient  to  this  fyflem.  'I’hc  clailcs 
of  our  author  are  the  fame  as  rhofc  of 
M.  Bergman,  i.  Earths  and  Stones. 
2,  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  Subftanccs. 
4.  Metallic  Subftances.  I-Ie  takes  tlic 
chara«5ler  of  his  ClafTes,  Genera  and 
Species,  from  the  nature  of  their  in- 
ternal compofition ; but  the  varieties 
are  delcribed  from  their  external  ap- 

A 

pearance 
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pcarance  only.  Thus  among  the 
Earths 

CALCAREOUS  GENUS, 

Species  I. 

Calcareous  earth,  uncombined  with 
any  acid. 

Species  II. 

Combined  With  the  aerial  acid. 

Series  I. 

Tranfparent  fpars. 

Series  II. 

Opake. 

In  this  inftance  we  fee  the  Genus  is 
firft  mentioned  according  to  its  chemi* 
cal  nature.  The  Species  is  likewife 
chemically  deferibed,  together  with 
fuch  a defeription  of  the  external  qua- 
lities as  can  be  of  fervice  to  affift  the 
Naturalift.  Thus  the  firll  fpecies  is 

faid 
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faid  to  be  “ a ftonc  of  a grey  colour, 
moderately  hard,  or  rather  foft,  found 
near  Bath  ; it  is  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth  combined  with  fixed  air ; and 
hence  it  effervcfces  with  acids,  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  foluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  communicates  the  tafte  of 
lime  ; and  if  this  folution  be  mixed 
with  fulphur  it  diflblvcs  it,  and  forms 
a calcareous  liver  of  fulphur,  with  the 
alliftance  of  heat,  whence  it  is  plain 
that  part  of  the  calcareous  earth  is 
in  an  uncombined  Hate.”  Here  we 
have  a defcription  of  the  appearance 
as  it  moft  commonly  occurs,  but  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  matter  can 
only  be  gained  by  Chymical  experi- 
ment. In  the  two  fpecies  again  we 
know,  that  they  “ all  effervefce  with 
acids ; none  give  fire  with  Heel ; and  the 
chryftallized  decrepitate  when  heated.” 
The  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  ex- 
ternal appearances  are  comprehended 
Under  the  two  feries  of,  i,  Tranlpa- 

reut. 
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rent,  2.  Opake.  In  the  hrft  fei'ies 
they  are  called  Spars,  and  thefe  are 
mentioned  to  be  found  in  various 
forms,  as  rhombodial,  hexangular, 
triangular,  polyangular.  Their  fpe- 
cilic  gravity  is  likewife  commonly 
noticed,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  is  particularly 
minute  in  giving  an  exaft  chymical 
analyfis  of  the  mineral,  wherever  it 
can  be  done. 

The  fcience  of  Chymiftry  is  indeed 
eminently  confpicuous  in  this  particu- 
lar analylis,  and  has  been  carried  to 
great  extent : not  only  the  common 
minerals,  but  even  the  precious  ftones 
have  been  analyfized  by  the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Bergman.  We  fhall  here 
fubjoin  an  abridged  view  of  one  of  the 
tables  given  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  with 
fomc  amendments  from  the  fecond 
vol.  of  Bergm.  Opufc,  Chen, 
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TABLE  HI. 


Of  the  proportion  of  ingredients  in 

Earths  and  Stones; 


Calcareous  Genus. 


100  Parts. 

Calcar. 

Araill. 

Silex. 

Magn. 

Water 

Iron. 

Calcareous  Spar 

53 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

a 

Gypfum 

32 

— 

-1- 

38 

b 

Fluor 

*'57 

— 

— 

— 

c 

a.  And  34  Fijted  Air.  b.  and  30  Vitriolic  Acid.  c.  43  Acid 
and  Water. 


Siliceous  Genus. 


100  Parts. 

Silex. 

Argill. 

Calcar, 

Magn. 

Iron. 

Chryftal  - - 

93 

6 

I 

— 

— 

Flint  - . - 

80 

18 

2 

— 

Jafper 

- 75 

20 

— 

— 

5 

Ruby 

39 

40 

mild  9 

— 

10 

Hyacinth 

25 

. 40 

D?  20 

— 

<3 

Topaz  - * 

39 

46 

D?  8 

— ; 

6 

Emerald 

24 

6© 

8 

— 

6 

Sapphire 

. 35 

S8 

5 

— 

2 

Garnet 

1 48 

30 

1 2 

— 

10 

» ? 

What  has  been  faid  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  prefent  improved 
ftate  of  Mineralogy,  and  it  mull  ap- 

G pear 
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pear  fiifEciently  obvious,  that  there 
can  be  no  comparifon  in  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  its  attainment.  A 
fuperficial  dabler  in  the  fludy  of  Na- 
ture, may  amufe  himfelf  by  collefting 
and  arranging  multitudes  of  Minerals,  . 
which  may  in  reality  be  mere  vari- 
eties of  a few  Species,  whilft  the  more 
enquiring  Naturalift  will  labour  to 
attain  real  knowledge,  and  wifli  to 
pofTefs  thofe  fafts  which  lead  him  to 
an  cxa(5f  diferimination  of  the  objeefts 
of  his  purfuit. 

When  a tolerable  knowledge  of 
Mineral®gy  is  acquired,  the  philofo- 
phic  Naturalift  will  receive  great  amufe- 
ment  from  a variety  of  geological  ob- 
fervations  on  the  antiquity  and  origin 
of  Mountains,  their  height,  and  the 
means  of  determining  it  by  means  of 
the  Barometer;  — their  internal  flruc- 
ture  ; — the  nature  of  Volcanos  and 
their  produdlions,  &c. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  wifli  to  make  tliemfelvcs 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
Theories  that  have  been  publillied  re- 
fpeding  the  formation  and  ftrudlure 
of’  the  World,  will  find  great  informa- 
tion and  amufement  from  the  “ Let- 
tres  Phyfiques  et  Morales,”  par  M.  de 
Luc,  where  the  Theories  of  Burnett, 
Whifton,  Woodward,  Leibnitz,  Scheu- 
chzer,  I’Abbe  'Pluche,  Le  Catt,  Telli- 
amed,  Lazzaro  Moro  and  BufTon  arc 
detailed.  Mr.  Forfier’s  Obfervations, 
the  Amaenitates  Academicse  of  Linnasus, 
and  feveral  other  Works,  will  likevvife 
be  found,  exceedingly  ufef'ul  on  this 
and  other  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
We  fliall  here  ceafe  our  account  of 
the  method  to  be  preferred  in  ftudying 
the  inanimate  parts  of  Matter,  and 
proceed  to.  treat  of  organized  bodies, 
as  they  appear  under  the  forms  of 
Vegetable,  or  Animal  Life. 

G 2 
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^ / 

PART  IL 

I . ■ • . i * t 

The  Fegetabk  Kingdom. 


T N ftudying  the  appearances  of  mat- 
■*-  ter  under  the  organifed  form  of  ve- 
getables, many  curious  obfervations 
prcfcnt  themfelvcs  to  the  eye  of  a phi- 
lofopher.  Their  ftrufture,  habit,  pro- 
pagation, and  feveral  other  phyfiologi-^ 
cal  qucflions,  equally  intcrefting  and 
important,  occur  to  the  naturalift'; 
whilll  their  number,  diverlity,  and 
other  peculiar  circumflances,  attract 
his  attention.  It  is  not  our  bulinefs  in 
this  place  to  inditlge  the  fpeculations 
of  enquiry,  or  defcant  on  the  beauties 
of  this  held  of  nature.  We  mull  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  fuch  obfervations 
as  may  yield  inftrudlion  to  the  unin- 
formed. 
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formed,  and  teach  them  how  to  tread 
the  fplcndid  path  of  flowers.  From 
the  carlieft  period  of  time  fomc  atten- 
tion feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  food  of  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  every  country  is 
commonly  derived  from  plants.  The 
moll  barbarous  nations  are  found  to 
poflefs  fome  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of 
vegetables.  It  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
lumed,  that,  long  before  hiftory  eon- 
veys  intelligence,  the  fludy  of  man- 
kind was  particularly  turned  towards 
this  part  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
We  learn  from  Holy  Writ,  that  Solo- 
mon was  far  advanced  in  the  fciencc 
of  Botany.  He  is  faid  to  have  written 
on  the  fubjecl ; but  neither  his  wri- 
tings, nor  thofe  of  Anaxagoras,  nor 
Pythagoras,  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Tlieophraftus,  the  difciple  of 
Ariftotle,  in  the  third  centurv  before 
the  Chriftian  a:ra,  publillied  a work, 
entitled,  The  Fliftory  of  Plants,” 

wdiich. 
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which,  I believe,  is  the  earlieft  legend 
that  this  fubjeft  boafts  of.  In  it  he 
treats  of  the  origin,  propagation,  ana- 
pmy,  and  conftrudlion  of  vegetables, 
of  vegetable  life,  and  of  vegetation. 
It  was  near  four  hundred  years  after 
this  publication,  that  Diofcoridcs  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  eminent  bota- 
nift.  Pliny,  in,  the  amplitude  of  his 
natural  purfuits,  glanced  at  the  vege- 
table ci'eation;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  deeply  into  the  fubjeft, 
and  many  ages  elapfed  before  this 
branch  of  knowledge  affumed  the  re- 
gular form  of  a fcience.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  when  the  neceffity  of 
fyftem  became  apparent.  A ferious 
attention  convinced  the  botanifts  that 
the  kinds  and  fpecies,  even  of  locality, 
were  too  numerous  for  the  memory  to 
retain  without  arrangement.  The  me- 
thods which  were  chofen  are  very  dif- 
ferent ; and  the  young  ftudent  will  be 
furprized  to  find,  that  even  at  the  pre- 
fen 
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fent  day,  philofophers  are  unacqxiainted 
with  a fyftem  wholly  itnexceptionablc. 
The  method  of  arranging  plants  alpha- 
betically was  much  followed,  cfpeci- 
ally  in  local  catalogues.  Pauli,  in  his 
Quadripartitum  Botanicum,  publiflied 
in  1639,  difpofed  them  according 
to  the  time  of  ji(fwering.  Beflcr,  in  the 
Hortus  Eyftettenlis,  1640;  and  Dille- 
nius,  in  the  Catalogus  Giflenlis,  1719, 
have  followed  this  method.  Others 
have  arranged  them  according  to  the 
different  places  of  their  growth,  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Hiftoria  Lugdunenfis,  in 
1587 ; and  fome  according  to  their  vir- 
tues in  medicine.  Others  who  ob- 
ferved  that  many  vegetables  agreed 
with  each  other  in  certain  particulars, 
have  endeavoured  to  take  thefe  peculi- 
arities as  the  leading  character  of  their 
fyftems.  Thus  the  harmony  or  pro- 
portion in  the  form  and  difpofition  of 
their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit ; 
the  particular  mode  of  growing,  flow-  7 

ering. 
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Clingy  or  foliation ; has  given  rife  id 
claffcs  agreeable  to  fudi^'diftincSlionSi 
Hence  the  divifion  of  trees  into  pomi- 
fer^e,  nucifcrsc,  baccifersc,  prunifer^e, 
glandifcrx,  &c.  : of  herbs  into  bulbo- 
i'Xy  filiquofr,  iimbellifera^,  verticillatse^ 
papilionacoe,  &c.  Thefe  are  claffes  or 
orders  which  Nature  herfeif  has  infti« 
tilted,  and  it  is  tlie  grand  dclideratum 
of  botany  to  reduce,  and  conned  all 
vegetables  according  to  fuch  a natural 
inetkod.  In  this  point,  however,  the 
inof!:  fanguine  endeavors  of  the  natu- 
ralifts  have  hitherto  proved  ineffedual.- 
Jolin  and  Cafpar  Bauchine,  in  the  laft 
century,  purfued  this  plan.  Gerard 
and  Parkinfon  followed  their  example, 
but  as  tliey  eftabliflied  no  precife  defi- 
nitions to  their  clafles,  and  were  not 
accurate  in  the  minuter  parts  of  their 
iyftem,  their  claflification  proved  ex- 
ceedingly imperfed. 

Conrade  Gefner,  a diftinguiflied  na- 
tiiralifi,  who  died  in  1565,  feems  to 

have 
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have  been  the  flrfl  who  pointed  out  the 
method  of  clafling  plants  from  the 
flower,  or  fruit ; but  he  did  not  purfue 
the  idea  fo  as  to  fafliion  it  into  a fy- 
ftem,  Cafalpinus,  phyflcian  to  Pope 

t 

Clement  VIII.  was  the  firft  author  who 

arranged  vegetables  in  a true  fyftema- 

tic  manner.  In  his  Libri  de  Plantis, 

publiflied  in  1583,  he  endeavors  toefta- 

blifli  the  charafler  principally  from  the 

fruit,  but  a great  length  of  time  elapfed 

before  his  plan  was  wrought  into  a fy- 
• ^ 

ftena,  Morrifon  and  Ray  publiflied 
their  feparate  fyftenis  nearly  together, 
in  which  their  charadters  are  princi- 
pally taken  from  the  fruit.  Several 
authors  of  eminence  have  attempted  to 
perfedl  their  labors,  as  Knaut  in  Ger- 
many, Paul  Herman  and  Boerhaave  iii 
Holland,  and  Dilleniiis,  pfofeflor  at 
Oxford.  The  flower  was  fifft  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  the  clafllcal  clia- 
fadter  by  Rivihi,  at  Leipflc,  in  1690. 
The  regularity  and  irregularity,  as 

H \Veli 
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» . . 
well  as  the  number  of  the  petals,  have 

been  made  the  principal  diftindlion. 
Tournefort,  in  1694,  carried' this  me- 
thod to  very  great  perfedtion.  He 
forms  the  chara(5ter  of  his  clafles  from 
the  figure  of  the  flower,  and  cftabliflies 
his  orders  or  fubdiviflons  on  the  dilFe- 
I'ent  fituation  of  the  fruit,  whether 
above  or  below  the  cmpalement  or  re- 
ceptacle. Ruppius,  in  1718,  likewife 
rook  the  flower  as  the  foundation  of 
his  method.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  anvange  vegetables  ac- 
cording to  what  arc  called  natural 
clafles ; the  foundations  of  which  com- 
prehend a variety  of  charafters  arifing 
from  a combination  and  agreement  in 
the  habit  of  plants,  and  their  harmony  in 
the  eflential  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, as  we  have  before  noticed. 
Van  Royen,  late  profeflbr  at  Leyden,  is 
author  of  the  moll  elegant  fyftem  hi- 
therto publiflaed  on  this  plan.  It  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Prodromus  Florte  Leydenen- 

fis, 
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W. 


fis,  1740,  and  together  with  that  of  Csc- 
falpinus,  Tournefort,  and  Pv.ay,  cora- 
prifes  the  whole  of  the  Syfleinatifts 
with  which  my  late  worthy  friend  and 
prseceptor,  Dr.  Hope,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  for  his  fludents  to  be  acquainted, 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  the 
Linnaean  fyftem.* 

Haller  has  given  a method  refem- 
bling  that  of  Van  Roycn,  which  is 
brought  to  great  perfeeftion  in  his  Enu- 
meratio  Stirpium  Heivetis,  1742.  Hor- 
tus  Gottingenfis,  1753,  and  .Hiftoria 
Stirpium  Helvetite,  3 tom.  fel.  1768. 
Gmelin,  in  the  Flora  Sibirica,  1747, 
followed  nearly  the  fame  plan ; and 
L.  Gerard,  in  his  Flora  Gallo-Provin- 
cialis,  Paris,  1761,  preferves  very  near- 
ly  the  natural  generical  charadfers  of 
Linnaeus,  taking  the  orders  of  a natur 


* Vide  Dr.  Hope^s  ufeful  little  work,  entitled,  Generic  j 

Plantarum  in  Ufus  Academicos.  ^dinb*  J 

FI  a ra\  \ 
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ral  method,  conftrudled  by  B.  Juffieu,  for 
his  clafTes. 

« t 

Among  the  fyftematic  writers,  Lin- 
nxus  has  enumerated  no  lefs  than 
twenty-eight ; but  as  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  pvtrfue  this  part  of  our  fubjeft 
any  farther,  we  fliall  proceed  to  detail 
that  fyftcm  which  is  now  the  mofb 
univerfally  received  and  admired. 

Charles  Von  Linne,  or  (as  he  was 
commonly  called)  Liiinteus,  was  the 
fon  of  a Swedifli  Divine,  and  born  at 
Roefhult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
in  Sweden.  There  is  fomething  bota- 
nic in  the  very  name  of  Linnsetis  ; for 
the  anceftors  of  this  family  are  faid  to 
have  taken  the  firnames  of  Linnseus, 
Lindelius,  and  Tiliander,  from  a large 
lime-tree,  or  linden-tree,  yet  Hand- 
ing on  the  farm  where  .this  natu- 
raliit  was  born.  Such  an  origin 
of  firnames  is  not  uncommon  in 

i . > 

Sweden.  After  ftruggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  adverfe  fortune,  this 

great 
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great  man  arrived  at  honor  and  indc-f 
pendence.  He  was  made  Profeilbr  of 
iphyfic  and  Botany  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Upfal,  Phyfician  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
JCnight  of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
In  1757,  he  was  ennobled,  and  on  the 
refignation  of  his  office  had  his  penlion 
doubled,  and  a liberal  donation  of 
landed  property  fettled  on  him  and  his 
family.  He  died  January  ii,  1778, 
aged  feyenty  years  and  eight  months. 
It  is,  however,  foreign  to  our  purpofe 
to  purfue  the  biography  of  any  natu- 
ralift.  The  diftinguiihed  eminence  of 
Linntcus  can  alone  excufe  the  prefent 
digrcffioii.*  We  fliall  therefore  return 

to 


f On  the  death  of  Linnaeus  a general  mourning  took  place 
at  Upfal,  and  his  funeral  procelEon  was  attended  by  the 
whole  Univerfity,  as  well  profelfors  as  Undents  ; and  the  pail 
fupported  by  fixieen  Dodtors  of  Phyfic,  all  of  whom  had  been 
his  pupils.  The  King  of  Sweden  paid  the  higheft  honors  to 
his  memory,  He  ordered  a medal  to  be  firuck,  of  which  one 
iide  exhibits  Linnaeus  bull:  and  name,  and  the  other  Cybele, 


in 
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to  give  a fketch  of  the  botanic  fyllem 
of  this  great  man. 

Linnseus 


in  a dejected  attitude,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a key,  and 
furrounded  with  animals  and  growing  plants,  with  this  le-. 
gend-i-Deam  luclus  angit  amifii  ,-r--and  beneath — Poll  Obitum 

Upfaliae,  die  x Jan.  MDCCLXXVII,  Rege  jubente. The  / 

King  likewife  was  prefent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  when  Linnaeus’s  commemo- 
ration was  held ; and  in  his  Speech  from  thp  Throne  to  the 
Affembly  of  States,  he  paid  a tribute  to  this  great  man’s  me- 
mory, by  lamenting  the  lofs  of  Sweden  in  his  death,,  The 
benevolent  and  diftinguilhedProfeflbr  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh, 
at  the  opening  of  his  Lectures  in  1778,  pronounced  an  eulo- 
gium  in  honor  of  Linnaeus,  and  perpetuated,  by  an  elegant 
compliment,  the  fame  of  this  naiuralill,  together  with  his 
own  nan^e.  He  laid  the  foundation  done  of  a monument  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  confifting  of  a vafe  fupported  on  a pedc^ 
ilal,  with  this  infeription,  f 

Linnaeo 
pofuit 
J,  Hope. 

This  very  worthy  man,  whofc  death  is  finccrely  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him,  has  left  behind  him  another  inflancc  of 
his  peculiar  attention  to  merit,  in  whatever  rank  of  fociety  he 

found 
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Linnseus  very  early  attempted  a na- 
tural method  of  arrangement  ; but  he 
foon  found  that  too  many  links  are 
wanting  in  the  chain  to  render  it  the 
readied;  guide  to  botanical  fcience.  He 
only  reduced  the  genera  into  orders, 
but  did  not  venture  to  form  the  claffi- 
cal  part  of  a fyftem  on  that  plan.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  fix  the  calyx^  or  cup 
of  the  flower  in  plants,  as  a fource  of 
arrangement,  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  followed  Profeflbr  Magnol,  of 

Mont- 


found  it.  In  a fhady  and  retired  part  of  the  fame  garden  is 
raifed  a monument  to  the  memory  of  a faithful  fervant,  who 
difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a Gardener  with  fidelity 
and  credit.  The  man,  who,  in  the  midft  of  various  occupa- 
tions which  fcience  and  medical  pra^lice  occafon,  could  give 
attention  to  the  perpetuity  of  merit,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  himfeif 
foon  fink  into  oblivion.  A fele6l  publication  of  fuch  mana- 
foripts  as  the  Profeffior  has  left  behind,  could  not  fail  of  being  a 
valuable  acquifition  to  the  botanic  world.  The  progrels 
which  he  had  made  in  a natural  method  will  prove  to  him 
Moaumeatum  cere  perennius.’^ 
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Montpelier,  who  publiflied  in  1^20  * 
13ut  he  loon  rejecied  all  thefe  methods, 
and  was  the  lirft  who  conftituted  the 
ftamina  and  piftils,  as  the  balls  of  an 
artificial  method  of  arranging  plants. 
He  was  led  to  this  by  confidcring  the 
great  importance  of  thefe  parts  in  ve- 
getation. He  maintained,  that  they 
alone  are  'clTential  to  frucililication, 
fince  all  other  parts,  except  the  anthera 
and  .are  wanting  in  fome  flow- 

ers. I’he  prefent  nhilofophy  of  botany 
regards  the  former  as  the  male,  and 
the  latter  as  the  female  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  plants.  From  this  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  fexes  of  vegetables,  the  ar- 
rangement of  Linnaus  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sexual  Syftem.  It 
conlifts  of  tw’^enty-four  dalles,  and  their 
characT:ers  are  ellablilhed  upon  the 
number,  lituation,  or  arrangement  of 
the  ftamina,  or  male  organs.  The  or- 
ders 


• Vide  Pultenev’s  View  of  I.innEcus’s  Writings,  p.  n6. 
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dei’s  or  fubdivifions  of  thefe  clafles  arc, 
as  far  as  pofllble,  drawn  from  a fimi- 
lar  number,  fituation,  or  arrangement 
of  the  piftils,  or  female  organs.  In 
the  firft  twenty  clafles  are  contained 
fuch  flowers  as  have  the  ftamina  and 
piftils  both  within  the  fame  cup  or  pe- 
tals, or  ftanding  on  the  fame  recepta- 
cle where  thefe  are  wanting.  The  au- 
thor calls  them  hermaprodite : as  ac- 
cording to  his  dodlrine  there  are  both 
male  and  female  parts  in  the  fame 
flower. 

f 

The  firft  ten  clafles  proceed  in  an 
uninterrupted  feries,  from  Monandria 
to  Decandria  ; the  plants  of  each  hav- 
ing as  many  ftamina  as  the  title  ex- 
prefles ; thus,  i.  Monandria,  Stamen 
unicum  in  flore  hermaphrodito.  2. 
Diandria,  Stamina  duo  in  flore  herma- 
phrodito. 3.  Triandria,  Stamina  tria 
in  flore  hermaphrodito,  &;c. 

The  eleventh  clafs  is  Dodecandria, 
Stamina  duodecim  in  flore  hermapro- 

I dito. 

■ 
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dito.  For  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
no  plants  yet  difcovered  have  exactly 
eleven  ftamina.  l • . 

■ The  twelfth,  Icofandria,  containing 
fuch  plants  as  have  about  twenty  fta- 
mina,  or  more,  ariling  from  the  calyx, 
or  corolla,  -and  hot  from  the  receptacle. 

The  thirteenth,  Polyandria,  m'ay 
liave  the  fame  number  of  ftamina  as 
the  former,  but  they  arife  from  the 
receptacle,  and  are  commonly  very' nu- 
merous. 

The  fourteenth  elafs,  Didynamia, 
comprehends  fuch  plants  as  have  four 
hamina,  two  long,  and  two  Ihort. 
This  includes  vegetables  of  a 'very  par- 
ticular defeription,'  the  effential  cha- 
radter  of  which  does  not  conlifl  in  the 
number,  but  lize  and  peculiar  form  of 
the  ftamina,  two  of  which  are  uni- 
formly flrorter  than  the-  other.  The 
corolla  is  irregularly  fliaped,  and  there 
is  only  one  piftil. 


The 
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The  fifteenth,  Tetradynamia,  in- 
cludes plants  with  fix  ftamina,  fom'  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  other 
two.  ■! 

The  fixteenth,  Monadelnhia.  In 

' JL 

this  the  ftainina  are  not  diftincl  at  the 
bafe,  but  united  into  one  bodv. 

The  feventeenth,  Diadelphia,  in 
which  the  llahiina  are  united  at  the 
bafe  into  two  bodies. 

The  eighteenth,  Polyadelphia.  In 
this  the  ftamina  are  united  at  the  bafe 
into  feveral  bodies. 

The  nineteenth,  Syngenefia,  in  which 
the  anthers  unite  togetlier  fo  as  to 
form  a tube  or  cylinder,  through 
which  the  pifl.il  commonly  afcends. 

The  tw'entieth,  Gynandria,  in  wdiich 
the  ftamina  proceed  from  the  piflil, 
and  not  tlie  receptacle. 

The  twenty-firfl,  Monoecia ; fuch  as 
have  feparate  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  fame  plant. 

1 2 


The 
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The  twenty-fecond,  Dioecia  fuch  as 
have  feparate  male  and  female  flowers 
on  feparate  plants. 

The  twenty-third,  Polygamia.  In 
this  clafs,  befldes  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  there  are  others,  either  male 
or  female,  in  the  fame  plant. 

The  twenty-fourth,  Cryptogamia, 
In  which  are  contained  thofe  plants, 
the  mode  and  organs  of  whofe  frucilifir 
cation  are  not  yet  fuflSciently  afcertain- 
ed.  They  have  been  called  imperfedl 
plants,  and  it  may  juftly  be  faid  of 
them,  “ Parvitate  oculos  noftros  fub- 
tcrfugiunt.”  * 

The 


* It  was  rather  from  conjedure  than  proofs,  that  Linnaeus 
inftituted  the  clafs  of  Cryptogamia.  He  reafoned  from  ana- 
logy, and  late  writers  have  given  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
fuppohtion.  Some  time  ago  Micheli  afTerted,  that  he  had  ob- 
ferved  the  real  ftatnina  and  pillilla  in  Moffes;  but  his  obfer- 
vations  were  negleded,  and  fcarcely  credited,  ’till  the  accu- 
rate Dr.  Hedwig,  of  Leipfic,  publilhed  his  hiftory  of  Moffes  in 
1782,  in  which  he  has  demonftrated  the  parts  of  frudification 
of  feveral  MolTes,  and  illuftrated  the  ftrudure  and  oeconomy 

of 
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The  orders  of  the  fyftem  are  for  the 
moft  part  taken  from  the  number  of 
the  piftils,  or  female  parts.  Thus  in 
the  firft  thirteen  clalTes,  in  whicli  the, 
claffical  charader  depends  uninterrupt- 
edly on  the  number  of  ftamina,  the 
orders  depend  likewife  on  the  number 
of  piftils;  but  when  lituation  or  dif- 
ferent arrangement  takes  place,  they  arc 
moft  commonly  founded  on  other  di- 
ftincflions.  Thus  the  Didynamia  has  the 

two 

\ 

'*i.t  I ....  ■ — — ^ , 

t 

of  thefe  minute  plants  in  a very  complete  manner.  He  proves 

that  the  capfula  of  Dillenius,  (the  anthera  of  Linnreus)  which. 

both  thofe  authors  confidered  as  producing  the  impregnated 

pollen,  is  in  fadl  the  fruit,  and  the  powder  which  it  contains 

the  feed ; and  that  the  male  flowers  arc  what  Linnaeus  and 

) 

others  took  for  the  female.  This  was  fufpedled  by  the  cele- 
brated Schreber,  and  the  opinion  is  now  adopted  byallfcler- 
tific  botanifts.  Dr.  Hedwig  has  profecuted  his  enquiries  in  othe^ 
orders  of  the  Cryptogamia  ; and  in  a prize  dilfertation,  pub-j^ 
lilhed  at  Peterfburgh,  which  has  not  yet  reached  this  king- 
dom, he  has  illuftrated  the  frudtincation  of  the  Filices,  Algae, 
Mufei,  and  Fungi,  in  thirty-feven  plates.  For  an  Abflradl  of 
his  Difeoveri^esj  vide  Smith’s  Tranflation  of  Linnaeus’s  Difier- 

«<  v 

•-;4- 

aiion  on  the'Sexes  of  Plants,  p.  59,  60,  61,  62. 
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two  orders  of  Gymnofpermia  and  An- 
giofpermia  : the  former  having  four 
naked  feeds,  and  the  latter  having  the 
feeds  inclofed  in  a feed  veffel.  In  the 
Teti'adynamia,  the  two  orders  of  Sili- 
culofa  and  Siliquofa  are  taken  from  the 
lize  and  fliape  of  the  pod  or  fhale  ; in 
the  former  of  which  it. is  Ihort,  and  in 
the  latter  long.  In  the  clafles  of  Mo- 
nadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and  Polyadel- 
phia,  the  orders  are  formed  from  the 
number  of  the  ftamina.  In  the 
Syngcnefia  clafs  there  are  two  general 
fubdivilions  or  orders,  Polygamia  and 
Monogamia ; the  firil  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  five  lefTer  divilions,  as  Poly- 
gamia, iEqualis,  Superflua,  Fruftranea, 
Neccffaria,  Segregata,  The  difl'erences 
here  arife  from  the  different  flruclure 
or  fex  of  the  Flofcules,  conflituting  the 
whole  flower. 

In  the  Gynandria,  the  orders  are  ta- 
ken from  the  number  of  the  flamina, 


as 
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as  in  the  fifteenth,  feventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  clafles. 

In  the  Monoecia  and  Dioecia  clafles, 
the  characilers  of  the  orders  are  drawn 
from  the  chara6lers  of  the  foregoing 
parts  of  the  fyftem  as  far  as  to  the  Mo- 
noecia clafs  itfelf;  the  firft  order  of 
which  contains  Monandrous,  and  thelaft 
order  of  the  Diocoeia  Gynandrous  plants. 

The  orders  of  the  Polygamia  contain 
the  Monoecious,  Dioecious,  or  Trioeci- 
ous  plants.  The  orders  of  the  Crypto- 
gamia  clafs  are  Filices,  Mufei,  Algs, 
and  Fungi, 

It  -will  be  unneceflary  to  purfue  this 
fyflem  any  farther.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  a general  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  its  principle ; and  as  it  is  now 
almoft  univerfallv  received,  we  mav 
venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  ferious 
attention  .of  thofe  who  wifh  to  make 
any  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  Botany, 
The  great  difficulty  of  this  fludy  con- 
flits  in  acquiring  the  various  terms 

which 
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which  fervc  for  the  defcription  of  the 
different  parts  of  plants.  It  is  there- 
fore neceflary  that  the  young  ftudent  be 
furniflied  with  fome  guide  on  this  fub- 
je<5l.  The  mod:  ufeful  works  with 
which  I am  acquainted  are  Lee’s  Bota- 
ny, and  the  Elements  of  Botany,  by 
Mr.  Rofe,  an  ingenious  Apothecary, 
who  has  given  a tranflatiori  of  Lin- 
nxus’s  principal  Obfervations  in  fup- 
port  of  the  Sexual  Syftem.  From 
thefe  books  alone,  confiderable 
progrefs  may  be  made  in  Bo- 
tany ; but  it  is  from  the  writings  of 
Linnteus  only  that  we  can  derive  a full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table creation.  His  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  together  with  the  Sup- 
plement publifhed  by  Young  Linnseus, 
are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  Bota- 
nift.  * The  Philofophia  Botanica  is  a 

work 

* Thefe  works  are  lately  tranflated  into  Engllfh  by  a So- 
ciety at  Litchfield  ; but  the  performance  (however  laudable 
t^e  attempt)  falls  fhort  of  the  original,  and  ferves  to  convince 

us. 
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ivork  or  great  utility,  and  together 
with  a little  Eflay,  entitled,  “ A Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,”  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Latin  of  Linnaeus  by  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Society,  forms 
a very  happy  illiiftration  of  the  doc- 
trine on  which  our  author  founds  his 
fyftem.  The  Botanic  Letters  of  Rouf- 
feau,  lately  tranflated,  with  additionSj 
by  Prdfellbr  Martin,  of  CambridgCj 
will  afford  amufement  and  inftruction 
to  the  young  Botanifl,  whilfl  the  plates 
which  have  been  publiflied  by  a va- 
riety of  authors,  and  executed  by  many 
eminent  artifts,  will  have  the  happy 
effect  of  conveying  entertainment  and 
improvement.  The  firft  botanic  plates 
of  which  I have  received  any  account 
are  thofe  of  Gefner,  which,  though  on 

O 


u*,  that  na  realprogrefs  can  be  made  in  Botany,  or,  perhaps 
any  of  the  fcicnces,  without  a toletable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  Tongue* 


K 


wood, 
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wood,  were  very  iifcful  in  their  day,  as 
well  as  tliofc  of  Rudbeck,  Ferrarius,  Do^ 
clartius,  and  Rhscdius.  The  firft  copper- 
plates of  plants  were  publiflied  by  Co- 
liimna,  which,  together  with  thofe  of 
l^ivinns,  Dillenius,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 

Sir  John  Hill,  form  very  nfeful  addi- 

1 

tioiis  to  the  Botanic  libraiy.  The  lat- 
ter iias  confined  his  delineations  to  the 
Englifli  plants  ; but  his  work  is  far 
furpafled  by  the  very  elegant  and  fplen- 
did  plates  of  Mr.  Curtis,  an  apothecary 
in  London,  whole  performance  is  an 
honor  to  the  age  which  produced  it. 

■ The  learned  Prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 

I 

- ciety.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  is  juftly 
efte'emed  and  diftinguiflred  as  the  moft 
eminent  nattiralift  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  is  completing  a fet  of  plates, 
which  for  Utility  and  elegance  furpafs  , 
every  thing  of  the  kind.  They  pre-  ' 
fent  to  the  Botanill  well-finilhed  re- 
prefentations  of  fuch  plants  as  he  may 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing. 
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ing.  The  elegant  engravings  in  Mr. 
Forftei’s  Obfervations,  a work  which 
we  have  already  reconarncndecl,  ought 
likewife  to  be  mentioned  as  worthy 
the  attention  of  thofe  naturalifts  who 
are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  curious  productions  of  the  vege- 
table world  in  the  South  Seas. 

In  ftfch  9,n  extenfive  held  as  that  of 
Botany,  it  often  happens  that  the  ge- 
nius or  particular  views  of  one  man  in- 
cline him  to  cultivate  with  peculiar 
ardor  a particular  part,  In  fuch  cafe 
it  may  be  of  ufe  to  knp\y,  that  feveraj 
authors  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
in  refpeClive  departments.  Thus  Mor 
rifon  and  Artedi  excel  in  tlieir  accounts 
of  the  Umbelliferous  plants.  Ray, 
Montius,  Scheuchzcr,  and  Michclius, 
are  the  efteemed  y/riters  on  the  Gra- 
mina ; Dillenius  on  the  MofTes ; and 
both  the  latter  likewife  on  the  Funei 

o * 

The  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of 
plants  have  been  accurately  treat.cd  by 

K ^ Mai*! 
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Malpighi,  Grew,  Hales,  Gefner,  Feld- 
man, and  Liuhvigius.  The  virtues  of 
plants  have  been  copioufly  treated  by 
many  writers  on  the  Materia  Aledica, 
No  fubjc(5t,  indeed,  has  beep  more  dif- 
cufled,  .and  worfe  treated.  The  wildeft 
conjedtures  have  been  affumed  as  fadls, 
and  qualities  the  moft  imaginary  have 
been  attributed  to  vegetables,  and  their 
various  parts.  It  has  been  the  bullnefs 
of  medicine  in  the  prefent  age  to  con- 
fign  to  oblivion  many  plants  formerly 
fuppofed  to  have  fpecific  powers,  To 
thofe  who  may  occalionally  defire  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  I 
would  recommend  Dr.  Alfton’s  Ledlures 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Hope,  which,  with  Lewis’s  Difpen- 
fatory,  form  a fyllem  of  vegetable  medi- 
cine, fufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  common  enquiry.  The  work 
of  Geofffoy  was  formerly  in  great  re- 
pute, and  does  ftill  deferve  attention, 
for  the  chemical  analyfis  which  he 


gives 
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gives  (however  imperfect)  of  feveral 

plants.  In  the  fyllems  of  Materia 

* 

Medica  by  Murray,  and  Bergius,  Pro- 
felTor  at  Stockholm,  we  have  arrange  - 
ments according  to  the  Linnazan  me-  . 
thod,  highly  ufeful  to  medical  men. 
And  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dr.  Cullen 
is  perhaps  the  moll  philofophical 
view  that  w'as  ever  given  of  this 
fubjeft.  The  Araoenitates  Academi- 
cte,  which  conlift  of  a Colleftion  of 
Thefes  in  7 volumes,  in  8vo.  publilbed 
under  the  infpeilion  pf  Linnseus,  con- 
tain many  valuable  obfervations  on 
every  branch  of  Natural  Hiftory.  Dr. 
Lewis’s  Commerc.  Technic,  or  Philofo- 
phical  View  of  the  Arts,  is  a work 
which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place,  as  highly  ufeful  to  the  Natura- 
lifl:  and  Philofopher.  The  plants  of 
particular  countries  have  likewife 
their  particular  hiflorians.  Thole  of 
Lapland  have  been  explored  by 
Linnaus';  of  Pruflia,  by  Laifilius ; 

of 


/ 
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of  Paris,  by  Vaillant ; England,  by 
Ray,  Sir  John  Plill,  Hudfon,  Curtis, 
&c.  and  of  Scotland,  by  Lightfoot.* 

We  fhall  here  clofe  our  account  of 
the  method  of  ftudying  the  vegetable  • 
kingdom ; and  we  truft,  that  what  has 
been  faid  will  be  fufiicient  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  young  ftudent,  a.s  well 
as  to  afford  him  fome  inftrucflionv 
We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
outlines  of  this  branch  of  ftudy:  for 
as  general  information  muft  neceffarily 
be  premifed  before  particular  know- 
ledge can  be  attained,  yre  truft,  that 
it  will  appear  no  fmall  prpgrefs  to  have 
acquired,  at  one  view,  foine  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  authors  of  an 
enlarged  and  comprehenfive  fubjedl. 


9 

PART 


• Vide  Linn.  Botan, 
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PART  in. 


‘Ihe  Atnmal  Kingdom. 


HEN  we  take  a view  of  the  num- 


* * her  of  animals  which  exift  in 
every  part  of  our  earth,  we  fliall  be 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  it  mull  be 
matter  of  real  difficulty  to  attain  a to* 
lerable  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
appearances  of  nature  ai'e  not  immu- 
table. Many  of  her  external  forms 
are  fugitive,  and  it  is  only  by  ferious 
attention,  and  minute  inveftigation, 
that  we  can  fix  upon  points  which  fhe 
has  characflerized  indelible. 

When  fuch  characleriftic  marks  arc 
once  difeovered,  we  may  proceed  to  fy- 
ftem,  and  attempt  the  claffification  even 
of  infinitude.  Multiplicity  will  no  longer 
Conftitute  difficulty.  It  is  by  method 


that 
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that  wc  facilitate  ftudv,  and  in  mat- 
tcrs  of  natural  fcience,  we  are  at  li- 

O 

bcrty  to  borrow  artificial  aid.  I fliall 
therefore  mention  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal methods  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  public,  and  conclude  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  authors 
in  each  branch  of  the  fcience. 

Ariflotle  was  probably  the  firfl  who- 
ever thought  of  arrangement  in  this 
fubjccl.  He  efiablifhed  only  general 
and  fimple  divifions  ; but  his  excellent 
refledlions  on  the  external  and  internal 
organs  of  animals,  laid  a foundation 
upon  which  the  claffifications  of  the 
firfl  methodical  naturalifls,  as  Gefner, 
Aldrovandus,  Johnflon,  Charleton,- 
Ray,  &c.  have  been  founded.* 
great  number  of  other  naturalifls, 

whom 


* In  1693,  Mr.  Ray  publifhed  his  Synopfis  Method.  AnL 
malium,  Quadrupedium,  & Serpentipi  Generis.  His  two  ge'* 
neral  divifions  are  into  Quadrup.  ungulata,  or  hoofed;  and 
Quadrup,  unguilata,  clawed  or  digitated. 
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■'A’hom  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion hci'Cafter,  have  enriched  Natural 
Hiftory  by  their  obfervations  : but  it 
was  left  to  the  fagacity  and  penetra- 
tion of  Linnteus  to  fix  upon  a method 
of  characflerizing  all  living  bodies. 
His  fyftem  is  undoubtedly  liable  to 
many  exceptions  ; but  if  is  eafier  to 
find  fault  than  fo  aitiend.  In  the 
year  1735,  Linnseus  firfl  publiflied  the 
fyftem,  of  which  we  fhall  attempt 
fome  account.  After  taking  a philo- 
fophical  view  of  'the  fubjedf  in  gene- 
ral, he  proceeds,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Sy- 
ftema  Naturte,  to  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  claflical  chara6ters,  from  the  dif- 
ferent internal  ftfiidture  of  animals. 
By  this  natural  divifion  all  the  anirrial 
kingdom  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
fix  clafles,  as  follow  i 

' t 

Animals  with  ' the  heart  furniflicd 
with 

Two  ventricles  and 
auricles  : 

Blood  warm  and  red 


IV'iviparous.  Mammajia. 

Oviparous.  Birds. 


One 


Blood  cold  and  red.  Breathing  by  gills.  Fifties. 


One  ventricle  without 
auricle : 


Antennated.  Inledts. 


Sanies,  cold  and  co- 
louilefs. 


Tentaculated.  Worms. 


To  this  account  of  the  internal 
llrudlurc  the  author  adds  all  the  dif- 
ferences arifing  from  the  lungs  or 
other  organs  of  refpiration,  from  the 
maxilla:,  jaws  or  mandibles,  organs  of 
generation  or  fenfation ; the  tegu- 
ments, or  outward  covering,  and  the 
fulcra,  or  legs,  wings,  &c.  At  the 
head  of  each  clafs  is  given  a concife 
defeription  of  the  claffical  charatiler, 
including  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
belonging  to  the  clafs.  We  have  like- 
wife  a general  enumeration  of  the  bell 
authors  on  each ; a part  of  the  work 
exceedingly  ufeful  to  Undents,  and 
from  which  we  fliall  occafionally  bor- 
row, in  our  view  of  the  method  of  , 

I 

lludying  this  part  of  the  creation.  I 


CLASS 
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CLASS  I.  Mammalia. 


Compreliends  all  thpfc  animals  which 
we  call  quadrupeds,  (except  the  lizard 
genus,  or  reptiles  pcdati,  as  they  are 
called)  and  likewife  the  cetaceous  or- 
der, or  whales,  cachalots,  and  por- 
peffes.  Several  authors  have  diirented 
from  this  arrangement  of  whales  with 
quadrupeds,  and  the  author  had  fepa- 
rated  them  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
Syllema  Naturae ; but  upon  reflecilion 
he  thought  himfelf  juftified  in  fuch  a 
clallification,  The  ftriking  particulars 
in  which  they  differ  from  fiflies,  as 
the  ftru6ture  of  the  heart,  having 
lungs  for  refpiration,  rnoveable  eye- 
lids, being  viviparous,  and  furniflied 
with  teats,  all  incline  him  to  refer 
them  to  this  clafs,  The  fingle  circum- 
ftance  of  living  in  the  fame  elernent  is 
■ therefore  overlooked. 

L 2 The 


1 
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The  mammalia  are  divided  into  fe- 
vcn  orders,  which  are  principally  taken 
from  the  difference  in  the  number, 
firuation,  and  form  of  the  three  kinds 
of  teeth  with  which  animals  are 
endued,  vi-z.  the  pr mores  or  hidfores, 
called  the  fore-teeth  or  cutting-teeth  ; 
the  lamarii  or  caniiih  dog  teeth,  ca- 
nine, or  lacerating  teeth ; and  the 
molar es^  grinders,  or  double  teeth. 
Our  author  likewife  takes  into  confi- 
deration  the  feet,  as  will  appear  froin 
the  follo\ying  view  of  the  orders. 

I.  Digitated. 


Fore  teeth,  four.  Canine 


fingle, 

Primates. 

1. 

Fore  teeth,  none 

Bruta. 

2. 

Fore  teeth,  6,  2,  to 

conical. 

Canine  fmgle 

Fer^. 

3- 

Fore  teeth,  two. 

Canine 

none 

Glires. 

4* 

II.  Hoofed. 

No  fore  teeth  above 

Pecora, 

5* 

Fore  teeth  above  and  below  Belluas.  6. 

m.  De- 


I 
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III.  Deftitute  of  Hpofs  or  Claws. 
Teeth,  various  in  the  diffe- 
rent genera  - Cete.  7. 

We  fhall  here  detail  the  charadlcrs 
as  they  ftand  at  the  head  of  each 
order. 

I.  Primates.  Animals  furnifhed 
with  fore  teeth,  or  cutting  teeth  : four 
above  ; parallel.  Two  pedtoral  teats. 

II.  Bruta.  No  fore  teeth, 

III.  Ferce,  Six  fharp  fore  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw.  One  cauine  tooth  on 
each  fide.* 

IV.  Glires,  Two  fore  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  clofe  together;  but  remote 
from  the  grinders.  No  canine  teeth. 

V.  Pecora,  No  fore  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw ; fix  or  eight  in  the  lower 
jaw  very  remote  from  the  grinders. 

i 

Jloofcd  feet ; inguinal  teats. 

VI.  Bel- 


* There  are  exceptions  to  this  order,  Tome  of  t!)e  genera 
Jiave  above  fix  teeth.  The  Didelphis  has  17,  the  Sorex  19, 
and  the  Erinaceous  20, 
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VI.  Bellua.  Fore  teeth  truncated. 
Hoofed  feet. 

VII.  Cete.  Breathing  apertures  on 
the  head.  Pectoral  fins.  ''Tail  placed 
horizontally.  No  clav/s. 

Many  objeftions  have  been  made  to 
this  fyftem  of  clafllfication.  It  is  faid 
to  be  arbitrary  and  unnatural.  Ani- 
mals  are  clafied  together  whofe  figure 
and  habits  arc  diftindlly  different.  It 
is  therefore  alledgcd  that  the  method 
is  imperfedf ; and  the  fadl.  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  any  detradlion  of  its 
real  merits.  For  although  the  pride 
and,  affumed  confcquence  of  man  may 
be  offended  .when  he  beholds  himfelf 


ranked  with  the  brute  creation,  and 
finds  that  even  the  internal  ftrudlure 
of  fuch  a hideous  monfter  as  the  bat 
refembles  the  real  formation  of  his 


frame  ; yet  on  minute  enquiry  he  will 
have  caufe  to  admire  the  fimplicity 
and  magnitude  of  that  fyftem  which 
Ihews  him  his  real  ftation,  and  makes 

him 
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him  acquainted  with  the  wondrous 
extent  of  his  own  empire.  Linna-us 
has  placed-  man  at  the  head  of  the  Pri  - 
mates,  and  given  him  the  Grecian 
didlate,  “ Know  thyfelf,’’  as  his  mot- 
to. By  a concife  and  elegant  com- 
ment he  endeavors  to  fliew,  that  how- 
ever near  his  alliance  to  the  mere  ani- 
mal, yet  by  the  culture  of  his  facul- 
ties, it  is  in  his  power  to  prove  him- 
felf  an  intelligent  and  moral  being. . 

The  nature  of  our  plan  will  not  al- 
low us  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the 
genera  or  fpecies ; w^e  fliall  therefore 
continue  our  view  of  the  fyllem,  by  an 
examination  of  the  orders  of  the  re- 
maining dalles. 


CLASS  II.  Aves.  Birds, 

I 

Linnsus  has  divided  tliefe  into  fix 
orders,  the  diftindion  of  which  arc 
chiefly  taken  from  the  beak;  but  it 

has 
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has  been  neceflary  in  feme  genera  td 
take  in  the  tongue,  nares,  or  noftrils,- 
and  likewife  the  feet,  and  other 
parts. 

I.  Accipitres.  Rapacious.  Birds 
having  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  furniflied  on  each  fide  with  an 
angular  procefs. 

II.  PicEc.  Pies.  Birds  having  the 
beak  I'ather  comprelled  on  the  fides, 
and  convex  on  the  upper  part. 

in.  Anferes.  Web-footed.  Thefe 
have  a beak  fomewhat  obtufe,  and  co- 
vered with  a thin  fkin ; at  the  bafe 
underneath  gibbous,  and  wide  at  the 
end ; the  faux,  or  edges  of  the  bafe, 
denticulated ; the  feet  palmated,  or 
webbed,  and  formed  for  fwimming. 

IV.  Gralla:,  Waders.  Thefe  have 
the  beak  fubcylindrical,  and  fomewhat 
obtufe  ; the  tongue  entire,  and  flefhy  ; 
the  thighs  naked  for  fome  fpace  above 
the  knees. 


V.  Gal- 
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V.  Gallina:.  Gallinacidus,  Birds 
having  the  upper  mandible  convex,  or 
arched,  and  receiving  the  edges  of  the 
lower  noilrils,  half  covered  by  means 
of  a convex  membrane,  rather  cartila- 
ginous ; the  re«5lrices,  or  tail  feathers, 
more  than  twelve ; the  feet  cloven, 
but  the  toes  connedted  by  a mem- 
brane  as  far  as  the  fivft  joint. 

VI.  PalTeres.  PalTerinc.  Thefe 
have  a conical  acuminated  beak ; the 
noftrils  ovated,  open,  and  naked, 

CLASS  III.  Amphibia. 

All  the  animals  of  this  clafs  have 
not*  the  power  of  living  cither  in  air  or 
water ; but  they  have  the  fingular 
property  of  fufpending  the  fundtion  of 
refpiration,  and  can  perform  it  in  a 

more  arbitrary  manner  than  other 
animals. 


M 


This 
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This  clafs  is  divided  into  four 
orders : 

I.  Reptiles  pedati.  Reptiles.  Amphi- 
bious animals,  which  breathe  through 
the  mouth  by  lungs  only;  they  are 
furnifhed  with  four  feet. 

n.  Serpentesapodes.  Serpents.  Am- 
phibious animals,  breathing  through 
the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs  only. 
They  are  deftitutc  of  feet,  fins,  and 
ears.* 

III.  Mcantes.  Gliders.  Thefe  ani- 
mals  breathe  by  means  of  gills  and 

lungs, 

^ 

Perhaps  this  laft  alTertion  is  not  fully  proved. — Fiihes 
/ were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  deftitute  of  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing;  but  feveral  years  ago  Placentini  found  fome  bones  in 
the  head  of  a pike  which  had  the  appearance  of  thofe  organs. 
Klein  improved  upon  this  hint  in  his  Hlftory.  of '‘‘Fifli,  See, 
Vide  Phil,  Tranf.  vol.  ix.  p,  114,  The  learned  Profefibr 
Camper  deferibed  the  or^;^ns  very  fully  in  the  Memoir,  de 
Mathem.  & Phy.  Roy.  Acad.  Sc.  Paris.  Since  which  time 
Mr.  John  Hunter  and  Dr.  Monro  have  demonftrated  them  in 
a great  variety  of  fpecics.  The  probability,  therefore,  feems 
to  be,  that  ferpents  may  have  the  organs  of  hearing,  though 
hitherto  undifeovered.  ' 
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lungs,  and  are  furniflied  with  arms 
and  daws. 

IV.  Nantes  pinnati.  Breathing 
fiflies.  Thefe  refpire  arbitrarily  by 
means  of  gills  and  lungs.  The  I'ays 
of  the  fins  are  cartilaginous. 


CLASS  IV.  Pi  scEs.  Fishes. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  the  Syftema 
Naturte,  Linnseus  followed  the  method 
of  his  friend  Artedi,  whofe  Icthyo- 
logy  was  publifhed  in  1738,  in  Hol- 
land. This  method  was  eftablifhed 
on  the  ftrudure  or  fituation  of  the  tails 
in  the  cetaceous  order,  and  on  the  dif- 
ference in  the  gills,  and  rays  of  the 
fins  in  the  other  orders,  whether  carti- 
laginous or  bony;  but  (as  we  have  al- 
ready feen)  the  cetaceous  order  is  nov/ 
placed  among  the  Mammalia,  and  the 
Nantes  Pinnati  referred  to  the  Amphi- 
bia. In  the  two  lall  editions  our  au- 

M 2 thor 
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tlior  forms  four  orders  of  the  bony 
fiflies,  (which  refpire  by  means  of  gills 
only)  and  thefe  he  has  taken  from  the 
fituation  or  abfence  of  - the  ventral  fins. 
He  compares  thefe  to  the  feet  of  other 
animals,  and  their  fituation  is  denoted 
with  reference  to  the  peftoral  fins. 
The  orders  are, 

I.  Apodes,  Fiflies  deftitute  of  .ven- 
tral fins. 

II.  Jugulares.  Thofe  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  before  the  pec- 
toral. 

III.  Thoracic!.  Fiflies  having  the 
ventral  fins  placed  underneath  the  pec- 
toral fins. 

k 

IV.  Abdominales.  Thefe  have  the 
ventral  fins  placed  behind  the  pedloral, 
on  the  abdomen.  Some  authors,  as 
Artedi  and  Gronovius  have  attempted 
to  diflinguifli  the  fpecies  by  the  num-  ^ 
ber  of  the  rays  in  the  fins  ; but  the  va- 
riation is  too  great  to  cftablifli  a fufii- 
cient  chara(5ler.  The  fpecific  charac- 
ters 
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tc"  .re  therefore,  at  prefent,  taken, 
frv  ii  a variety  of  particulars,  as  the 
number  of  rays  in  the  fins,  the  form 
of  the  tail,  the  cirrhi,  or  beard  at  the 
mouth,  the  length  of  the  jaw,  and 
die  fpots  and  lines  on  the  body,  &c. 


CLASS  V.  Insegta,  Insects. 

A great  number  of  authors  appeared 
before  Limiteus  on  this  fubjedl  ; 
but  he  was  confefFedly  the  firft  wlio 
determined  the  genera  of  infedls,  and 
affigned  them  their  proper  characters. 
He  has  arranged  them  under  feven 

orders : 

( 

I.  Coleoptera,  Infefts  having  the 
wings  covered  with  two  cruftaceous 
cafes,  divided  by  a longitudinal  fu- 
ture. 

II.  Hemiptera.  Half-winged  in- 
feds,  which  have  the  fheils  or  cafes 
femi-cruftaceous,  not  divided  by  a 
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ftraight  future,  but  incumbent  on  each 
other  in  the  margin.  The  beak  is 
curved  inwards. 

III.  Lepidoptera.  Thefe  have  four 
wings,  imbricated,  or  cloathed  with 
fine  fcales,  or  feathers  ; tongue  fpiral, 
and  coiled  up  ; body  hairy. 

IV.  Neuroptera.  Infedls  with  four 
naked  tranfparcnt,  or  reticulated 
wings;  the  tail  in  moll  kinds  without 
a fling. 

V.  Hymenoptera.  Thefe  have 
four  membi'anaceous  wings,  except 
fome  few  fpecies,  which  are  deflitute 
of  wings.  The  females  have  the  tail 
armed  with  a fling. 

VI.  Diptera.  Infe<fls  with  two 
wings,  having  alfo  a balance  or  club 
behind  each  wing. 

VII.  Aptera.  Ipfeds  without  wings 
in  cither  fex. 

In  fludying  this,  as  in  • every  other 
part  of  Zoology,  it  is  neceflary  to  ac-^ 
ipire  a certain  number  of  terms, 

without 
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without  which  no  real  proficiency  can 
.be  made  in  the  fciencc.  The  ge- 
nera of  this  clafs  arc  charafterized 
from  certain  parts  of  the  animals, 
fome  of  which  have  technical  names, 
as  the  antenns,  or  feelers ; elytra,  or 
outcyard  cafes ; rofira,  or  mouth,  &c. 
The  head,  thorax,  tail,  and  other  parts, 
are  likewife  occafionally  ufed  to  afiift 
in  forming  the  characifer.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  each  of  the  orders  arc 

< V . . 

.very  numerous. 


CLASS  VI.  Ver.mes. 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  clafs 
in  the  S.yftem  of  Nature,  which  we  are 
to  confider  as  divided  by  our  author 
into  five  orders.  Ifinnsus  has  follow- 
ed the  method  of  Peyfonel,  Jufiieu, 
and  others,  by  introducing  the  coral 
and  corallines  into  the  animal  king- 
dom, under  the  names  ofLithopyta  and 
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/^oophyta.  . We  fliall  likcvvife  find  the 
ftudy  of  a very  fplendid  part  of  Natu™ 
ral  Hiftory  prefenting  itfelf  to  ou^ 
view,  in  the  examination  of  the  orders 
of  this  clafs.  Conehology,  or  the  ftudy 
of  Ihells,  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Naturalifts ; and  difputes  have 
. arifen  refpefting  the  proper  method  of 
ftiidying  the  fubjeeft.  The  fliells  them- 
felves,  as  mere  coverings,  or  parts  of 
living  animals,  cannot  certainiy  de- 
mand our  primary  attention  in  a fy- 
ftem  of  Zoology.  The  animals  as  one 
whole  fall  under  our  confideration, 
and  accordingly  Linnrrns  has  made' 
Conehology  a branch  of  Zoology,  and' 
not  of  Mineralogy. 

The  characters  of  the  orders  of  this 
clafs  arc  very  various. 

I.  inteftina.  Animals  fimple,  na- 
ked, deftitute  of  limbs.  . 

li.  Mollufca.  Animals  fimple,  na* 
ked,  not  included  in  a fltcll,  but  fur- 
niflied  with  limbs 
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III.  Teftacea.  Thefe  are  generally 
of  the  foregoing  order,  but  included  in 
a Ihell. 

This  order  comprehends  the  whole 
tribe  of  fliells,  confilling  of  thirty-fix 
genera,  and  above  eight  hundred  fpe- 
cies,  difpofed  according  to  a new  me- 
thod. The  three  brft  genera  are  called 
Multivalves ; the  next  fourteen  Bival- 
ves ; 'and  the  remainder  Univalves. 

/ 

IV.  Lithoph3,'ta.  Thefe  animals  are 
cbmpofite.  They,  are  affixed  to,  and  • 
fabricate' a fixed  calcareous  bafe,  known 
by  the  name  of  coral. 

V.  Zoophyta.  Thefe  are  likewife 
•called  compofite  animals,  and  faid  to 
refemble  a flower,  and  to  fpring  from 
a vegetating  ftem. 

Obfervations  are  vet  wanting  to  af- 
'certain  the  t\v6  laft  orders  with  preci- 
fion.’  It  is  confclfcdly  a matter  of 
the  greatell  difficulty  to  draw  the  line 
■ of  feparation  between  the  three  king- 
doms. The  gi'adations  of  organized 

N bodies 


i)Oclies  arc  fuch  as  obftrucl  precife  defi- 
nition, Animals  may  exifl  whofe 
principle  of  life  relides  in  a ftrudlure 
of  parts  refembling  the  organization  'of 
vegetables,  as  is  faid  to  happen  in  the 
order  Zoophyta ; and  it  is  nbt  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  the  real  living 
parts  of  an  animal  may  prefent  them- 
felves  to  our  view  in  a form  refem- 
bling  that  of  a vegetable ; but  it  is 
liardly  poffiblc  to  imagine,  nay,  it  is 
difibnant  to  reafon,  to  affirm,  that  the 
principle  of  life  can  exifl  in  unorga- 
nized matter. 

The  Polype  is  evidently  an  animal 
bearing  no  refemblance  to  a plant; 
and  probably  future  attention  and  ex- 
perience to  this  order  may  inform  us, 
that  all  the  animals  hitherto  known 
under  the  name  of  Zoophytes,  are 
properly  referable  to  fome  other  clafs 
or  order.  The  whole  order  conlifts, 
according  to  Linnaius,  of  fourteen  ge- 
nera, of  which  nine  are  fixed,  and  the 
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reft  locomotive;  amongft  the  former 
are  reckoned  the  Ills,  or  Red  Coral, 
Sea  Fan,  Alcyonium,  Sponge,  Coral- 
lines, &c.  Among  the  latter  the  Po- 
lype, Sea  Pens,  Ttenia,  Furia,  and  the 
Microfcopical  Animalcula.  This  view 
of  the  genera  will  be  fufficient  to  ftiew 
the  great  defecft  of  the  order  itfclf. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  micro* 
fcopical  animalcula,  or  Animalcules 
des  Infufions,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  fhewn  by  the  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  and  others,  to  be 
diftinft  animals,  not  always  of  the 
clafs  of  Vermes.  Some,  indeed, 
have  a very  lingular  appearance  ; but 
I believe  none  of  them  are  Zoophytes. 
In  the  fame  manner  objections  may  be 
made  to  ’ the  order  of  Lithophyta. 
Thefe  animals  have  been  fuppofed  to 
connect  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
doms ; and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
they  appear  the  laft  link  in  the  chain 
of  organized  matter  ; but  it  appears  to 
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me,  that  Naturalifts  ’have  taken  a fu— 
perficial  view  of  the  matter  of  faff,; 
and  deferibed  -as  Lithophytes,'  fub-. 
Ifances  which  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  nefts  of  real  animals. 

The  genera  of  this  order  are  four  : 
the  Tubiporx,  or  red  tubular  • coral  ; 
Madrepores,  or  brain  - ftoncs;  Mille- 
pores,  and  Cclleporcs.-  In  each  'of 
thefe  kinds-  we  obferve  certain  porek 
or  cells,  apparently  the  receptacles  or 
habitations  of  diftinft  animals.  The 
alfcmblage  which  we  view  is'  not 
therefore  to  .be  confidercd  as  an  ani-- 
mal,  but  rather  as  the  fabrication  of 
many  animals,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a Ihcll  is  the  work  of  a fingle  animal. 
The  coral,  in  my  opinion,  properly, 
fpeaking,  is  no  more  a Lithophyte 
than  any  of  the  fpecies  in  the  order 
Tellacca.  It  muft,  however,  be  con- 
felTed,  that  this  fubje<5t  is  at  prefent 

involved  in  great  obfeurity.  - y'-  ■ 
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But  to  return ; the  generical  di- 
ftinftions  of  the  clafs  of  Vermes  arera-: 
ken  from  a variety  of  particulars  which; 
dcferve  our  attention.  In  the  Intellina 
the  genera  are  charafterizedi.  aimoll 
folely  from-  the  diverfity  of  the  body 
of  the  animal.  In.the  Mollufca,  from- 
the  body  and  feelers,  called  Tenta- 
cula,  and  from  other  parts. 

In  the  Teftacea,  the  -included  ani- 
mal, the  general  differences  among: 
the  flrelis  themfelves,  and  principally 
the  cardo^  or  hinge  in  ithe  bivalves, 
together  with  the  apertiine  in  the 
univalves,  furnifli  the.,  general  cha- 
racier.-  i 

In  the  Lithophyta  the  inhabitant  ani- 
mal is  confidered  with  the  form  of  the 
coral  itfelf;  aproof  of  Linnasus’s  opinion 
of  the  real  nature  of  thefe  animals.  He 
confiders  the  whole  as  the  fabrications 
of  different  animals,  and  not  ■ as  one 
whole  animal  itfelf.  Have  fubfequent 
naturalifts  entertained  the  fame  ideas  ? 
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- In ' the  Zoophyta  again  the  animal 
and  the  different  forms  of  its  fabrica- 
tions lay;  a foundation  for  the  .generic 
notes. 

The  authors  in  Zoology  are  nume- 
rous i and  valuable.  Gefner,  Aldro- 
vandus,  and  Johnflon,  are  reckoned 
amongfl  the  nearly  writers  on  the  Mam- 
malia ; and  we  have  already  men- 
tioned our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Ray, 
as  the  predecefibr  of  Linnteus.  Many 
objeftions  (we  like  wife  obferved)  have 
been  made  to  the  general  fyftem  of 
the  latter : we  fhall,  therefore,  in 
this  place  take  a view  of  the  au- 
thors who  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  various  departments  of 
this  cornbined  fubjedl.  In  1731,  Mr. 
Klein  publifhed  his  Quadrup.  Difpo- 
fltio  Brevifque  Hift.  Nat. — In  his  firfl 
order  he  has  improved  upon  Ray’s 
method ; but  in  the  fecond,  the  idea 
of  a natural  method  feems  to  have 
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forfaken  him ; as  he  has  combined 
animals  which  Nature  feems  to  have 
referred  to  diftimfl  clalTes : the  camel 
is  placed  with  the  doth,  the  mole  with 
the  bat,  and  the  glutton  with  apes.  • 
In  1756,  M.  Briflbn  propofcd  a me- 
thod of  clalling  quadrupeds  according 
to  the  number  or  defeat  of  their 
teeth,  beginning,  with  the  toothlefs,  as 
the  ant-eater,-  and  ending  with  thofe 
-that  have  the  molt,  as  the  opof- 
fum. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  quadrupeds,  we 
mull  not  omit  to  mention  the  Count 
de  BulFon,  whofe  writings  in  various 
branches  of  Natural  Hiflory  and  Phi- 
lofophy  deferv'-e  the  attention  of  the 
naturalill.  It  is  not,  however,  witli  a 
view  to  ellablilh  the  utility  of  fyftem 
that  we  mention  this  author ; he  has 
attempted  to  reject  all  fyflem,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fludy  of  quadrupeds, 
whofe  numbers  are  fo  few  as  to  eive 
fome  countenance  to  his  opinion ; 
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but  although ^ we  are  unable  to'  firb- 
Icribe  to  his  fentiments  in  this,  and 
many  other  particulars,  yet  the  ete 
gance  of  his  di6lion,  and^boldnefs  of 
his  thoughts,  give  fitch  an  air  'of  no- 
velty and  genius  -to  his  works,  ,as  is' 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  fubjecls  .of 
Natural  Hifloiy,  'and.-muft  always  re-- 
coinmend  them  to  the  pcfufal  of  ’the 
‘curious.  His  defeription  * of  animals 
is  generally  beautifully  juft,  and  truly 
philofophic.  In  fome  inftances  wfe 
have  the  appearance  of  prejudice, 
but  it  is  the  prejudice  of  a philoft> 
pher, 

Mr.  Pennant,  the  Englifh  Linnseus, 
has  given  a fyftem  of  quadrupeds, 
'Which  is  held  in  high  efteem,  and  by 
many  prQferred  to  that  of  Linnseus. 
He  follows  Ray’s  method  of  hoofed 
or  digitated ; and,  like  M.  Klein, 
makes  feparate  genera  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, hippotamus,  tapiir,  and  mufk. 
The  apes  are  placed  according  to  Ray, 

and 
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and  followed  by  the  maucaucos.  In 
the  arrangeihent  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals he  follows  Linnsus,  omitting 
the  feal,  mole,  flirew,  and  hedgehog. 
The  three  lafl  are  joined  to  the  herbi- 
vorous or  frugivorous  of  Mr,  Ray. 
The  fourth  feclion  of  digitated  qua- 
drupeds  comprehends  thofe  which  are 
entirely  deftitute  of  cutting  teeth,  as 
the  doth  and  armadillo.  The  fifth 
fecTion  comprizes  thofe  which  have  no 
teeth,  as  the  manis  and  ant-eater. 
Our  author  has  likewife  added  the  di- 
vifions  of  pinnated  and  winged  qua- 
drupeds. Under  the  firft  are  compre- 
hended the  walrus,  fcals,  and  the  ma- 
nati.  Thefe,  he  obferves,  appear  the 
links  between  the  quadrupeds  and  ce- 
taceous animals.  The  bats  are  the 
winged  quadrupeds,  and  feem  to 
coniiedl;  the  clafs  of  birds. 

The  clafs  of  aves  has  attraded  the 
attention  of  many  dillinguiflied  natu- 
ralifts.  In  1755,  Gefner,  and  1557, 
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Bcllonius,  publiflied  upon  this  fub- 
jeft.  Linnseus  fliles  them-  “ Patres 
“Artis.” 

In  15-99',  Aldrovanclus,  and  1648, 
Margraave,  made  additions  to  the  fci- 
ence.  In  1676,  Mr.  Willughby,  an 
Plnglifliman,  publiflied  his  Ornitho- 
logy; which  continues  to  hold  a place  . 
in  every  naturalift’s  library.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Ray,  in  1713;  and 
in  1726,  the  ftudy  of  this  clafs  was- 
enriched  with  tolerable  plates  by  Mar- 
liglius.  But  thefe  were  excelled  by 
Frifchius,  in  1734.  In  1731,  Albinus 
and  Catefby  employed  themfelves  on 
this  fubjecil.-  And  in  1745,-  Mr.  Ed- 
wards publiflied  his  Ornithology* 
cmbelliflied  with  very  elegant  plates. 
In  1746,  Linnasus  firft  gave  the  out- 
lines of  his  claflification  of  the  aves* 
in  the  Fauna  Suecica;  and  in  1758, 
it  was  publiflied  in  the  Syftema  Na- 
turae. I-n  1760,  appeared  the  work- 
of  M.  Briflbn,.  which  is  held  in  high- 
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cflimation  by  feme  of  the  continental 
writers.  Since  which  time  we  have 
the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Pennant, 
which  defervedly  makes  a part  of 
every  Englifli  naturalift’s  library, 
The  Comte  de  Buffon  has  alfo 
publifhed  a fplendid  . Ornithology, 
but  the  plates  are  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Edwards. 

The  authors  on  the  Amphibia  are 
very  few:  Seba,  Catefby,  Gronovius, 
and  Garden,  comprize  the  lift.  7’he 
laft  order  of  this  clafs  has  been  referred 
to  the  Pifees,  and  treated  upon  by  tin? 
writers  under  that  divilion. 

The  authors  of  the  fourtli  clafs  arc 
more  numerous  than  the  preceding. 
The  firft  that  we  fhall  mention  is  Bel^ 
lonius,  whole  work  appeared  in  1552. 
In  1554,  Rondeletius  and  Silvianus 
both  publifhed  upon  this  fubjeft  ; and 
in  1558,  the  indefatigable  Gefner  was 
employed  in  this-  branch  of  Natural 
Hiftory.  In  1.605,  Aldrovandus,  ip 
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1685,  Mr.  Willughby,  and  in  1710^ 
Mr.  Ray,  made  additions  to  Icthyology 
by  the  publication  of  their  refpedtive 
obfervations.  In  1760,  Seba  publifhed 
his  work.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ar- 
tedi,  the  friend  of  Linimus,  who  is 
nniverfally  allowed  to  have  treated  the 
fubjecl  in  a mafterly,  fcicntific  man- 
ner. He  was  fucceeded  by  Gronovius, 
Hafl'elquift,  Catefby,  and  Garden.  Tq 
this  lift  wc  muft  add  M.  Brouflbnet, 
Profeflbr  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Mont- 
pelier, and  honorary  member  of  this 
Society,  who  has  publiflied  one  de- 
cade of  Ichthyologia,  in  which  he 
has  defcribed  ten  rare  and  curious 
fifties,  now  in  the  colledlion  of  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  Bart.  He  offers  a new 
method  of  diftinguiftiing  the  fpecies 
according  to  the  proportional  length  of 
parts,  meafnring  from  certain  fixed 
points,  as  from  the  apex  of  the  fuper 
rior  maxilla  to  the  tail  fin,  ventral 
fin,  dorfal  or  pecftoral  fin,  &c.  This 
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diftincllon  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  the  increment  . of  all  the  fixed 
points  in  the  growing  animal  is  equal,- 
or  proportionate. 

The  authors  on  infers  are  very  nu- 
merous. Linnsus  was  the  firlh  who 
undertook  to  deteianine  the  genera  of 
jnfedls,  and  affign  them  their  proper 
charatfters.  Swammerdam  informs  us,- 
that  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  writers 
preceded  him  on  this  fubjedt ; and  we 
find,  that  the  ftudy  of  butterflies  was 
at  one  time  fo  fafliionable,  that  the 
Lady  Merian  actually  failed  from  Hol- 
land to  Jamaica  in  purfuit  of  this 
fplendid  tribe  of  infefts.  Moft  of  the 
authors  have  invented  fyftcms  for 
themfelves,  and  there  is  now  publilh- 
ing  in  France  a work,  entitled,  Papil- 
lons  de  I’Europe,  in  which  we  have 
fome  very  good  plates  finely  colotired, 
and'  a fort  of  new  arrangement. 

■ Poda,  Sultze,  Geolfroy,  Scopoli,  and 
Gronovius,  are  the  chief  fyftematic 
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writers.  Sir  John  Hill  divides  them 
into  three  clafles  : i.  Apteria,  having 
no  wings.  2.  Pteraria,  including  all 
winged  infedls.  3.  Gymnarthridia, 
including  all  infects  which  have  foft 
and  naked  bodies,  furnifhed  with 
limbs.  Mr.  Ray  has  two  principal  di- 
vifions ; and  Dr.  Hook  has  prefented 
us  with  a Micrography  in  Folio, 
Fr.  Redi,  a phylician  at  Florence, 
has  publiflied  feveral  figures,  with 
fomc  new  and  curious  experiments  of 
his  own.  Malpighi  and  Barthoiine 
have  fomc  fine  obfervations,  and  we 
have  likewife  feveral  interefting  expe-r 
rimcnts  on  infefts  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Leipfic.  Hoeflfnagel,  painter  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolphus,  has  given  plates 
of  above  four  hundred  fpecies.  Mr. 
Albin  has  likewife  given  a new  hiftory 
of  the  Englifh  infe(5ls,  with'  very 
beautiful  figures.  We  have  alfo  a 
work  on  Englifh  moths  and  butter? 
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fires,  by  Mr.  Wilks,  Lond.  1747,  1760^ 
But  the  Memoires  pour  fervir  a I’Hi-i 
ftoire  des  Infedles,  par  M.  de  Reau- 
mur, a Paris j 1734,  1742, ' is  efteerhed 
the  beft  and  moft  philofophical  account 
of  the  fubjedt  whkh  ever  appeared^ 
Bonnet  de  Geers,  Schsefiersj  Jungius, 
and  Scopoli,  with  a whole  troop  of 
Germans,  have  been  employed  as  aux- 
iliaries in  this  purfuit ; but  to  the 
young  ftudent  we  recommend  a little 
work  by  Mr.  Gurtis,-  as  the  moll  ufc- 
ful  introdudion. 

The  writers  on  the  clafs  of  vermes 
are  only  numerous  on  the  order  of 
Teftacea.  We  have  no  authors  of  note 
on  the  Inteftina.  On  the  Mollu’fca 
Bohadfchius  is  the  principal ; and  ora 
the  Teftacea-  we  find  Bonannus  in 
1684;*  and  Lifter,  in  i6'85,'  publifiied 

his 
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Rom.  1684. 
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his  Syiiopfis  Methodica  Conchylibrum,- 
Libr.  Ill,  Append.  2.  Lend. — Ibid. 
1692,  Fol. 

In'  1702,  and  1705,  Rumphlus  pub-> 
liflied  on  this  fubjeft,  After  whom 
appeared  the  following  works  : 

Car.  Nic.  Langii  Methodus  Nova 
& Facilis  Teftacea  Marina  in  fuas 
Clafles,  Genera,  & Species  diftribuendi< 
Lucern.  1722. 

Jac.  Theod.  Klein  Seiagraphia  Tubu- 
lorum  Marinoruna  Mufei  Kleiniant. 
Ged.  1731 — 4. 

Jan  Planci  Armiriienlis  de  Conchis 
minus  Notis  Liber.  Venet.  1739.  Ro-* 
ma:,  1760  — 4, 

Nic.  Gualteri  Index  Teftarum  Con* 
chyliorum  Mufaei  fui.  Flor,  1742,  Fol.' 

L’Hiftoire  Naturelle  eclaircie  dans 
une  dc  fes  Parties  Principales  de  la 
Lithologic,  & la  Conchy liologie,-  par 
M***,  a Paris,  1742. 

The  plates  of  Argenville,  which  ap* 
peared  in  1758,  with  thofe  of  Regen-; 

fufius^ 
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fufius,  executed  at  the  expence  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  arc  fplendid  il- 
luftrations  of  Conchology.  A copy  of 
the  latter  is  now  in  the  Univerfity  Li- 
brary, Cambridge. 

Columna,  BarrelieruSi  Plancus,  Klein, 
Ginannus,  and  Adanfon,  have  likewife 
written  on  this  fubjecif  ; but  to  a be- 
ginner Da  Cofta’s  Introdu(5lion  to  Con- 
chology is  the  moil  ufeful,  and,  with 
Lifter  and  Argenville,  will  give  as 
much  information  as  moft  men  xvifli 
to  acquire  on  this  very  beautiful  and 
pleaftng  topic. 

On  the  Litllophytes  we  have  “ Al. 
Fred;  Marligli  Hiftoire  de  la  Mer,  a 
Amfterdam,  1725, -Fol.  Obfervations 
fur  la  Formation  du  Corail,  & des  au- 
tres  Productions  appellees  Plantes  Pier- 
reufes,  par  M.  de  Reaumur,  1727. 
And  a work  by  Donatus. 

On  the  Zoophyta  we  liave  “ Exa- 
men  de  quelques  Productions  Marines, 
qui  ont  ete  puifes  au  Nombre  de 

P Plantes, 
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Plantes,  &:  qui  font  I’Ouvrage  d’une 
Sorte  d’Infedes  de  Mer,  par  M.  Bern, 
de  Jullieu,  1742. 

■ EiTays  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Po- 
lypes, by  Henry  Baker.  Lond.  1743-8. 

Memoires  pour  fervir  a PHiUoire 
d’une  Efpcce  de  Polypes  d’Eau  douce, 
par  M.  Trembley.  Leyd.  1744. 

Lettres  d’Eugene  a Clarence  au  Su- 
jet  des  Animaux  appellees  Polypes.  A 
Strafb.  1745—8. 

Car.  Linntci  Diff.  Corallia  Balthica, 
Refp.  Henry  Fougt.  Upf.  1745.-— 
Aman.  Acad.  p.  177. 

Ejufd.  Diff.  Toenia  Refp.  Godof.  Du- 
bois. Upf.  1748. — Amaen  Acad.  p.  53: 

Della  Storia  Naturale  Marina  dell 
Qdriatieo  Saggio  del  S.  D.  Vitaliano 
yonati.  Venez.  1750. 

An  Effay  towars  a Natural  Hiftory  of 
the  Corallines,  by  John  Ellis.  Lond. 

1755- 

Jobi  Bafteri  Opufcula  Subfeciva  Ob- 

fervationes  Mifcellaneas  de  Animalcu- 

lis. 


( ) 
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lis,  & Plantis  Quibufdum  Marines  Eo- 
rumque  Ovariis  Sc  Seminibus  Conti- 
nentia.  Tom,  I.  L.  i.  3.  Tom.  II, 
L.  i.  3.  Haerlem,  I.  759.  1765. 

Henr.  Aug.  Wrilberg  Obfervatiomim 
de  Animalculorum  infuforiorum  Ge- 
nefi  & indole  Satura.  Goetting.  1765. 

Lettre  dc  M.  Derome  de  Lifle  a,  M. 
Bertrand  fur  les  Polypes  d’Eau  douce, 
1766. 

Pet,  Sim.  Pallas  Elenchus  Zoopliyto- 
rum.  Hag.  com.  1768. 

Aquatilium  8c  Terreflrium  aliquot 
Animalium  Obfervationes,  Eabio  Co- 
lumna  Audlore.  Rom,  1606. 

UI.  Aldrovandi  de  Animalibus  ex- 
fanguibus,  mollibus,  8c  cruftaceis.  L, 
Bonon.  1606,  Fol. 

Jo,  Jonftoni  Hift,  Naturalis.  de  ex- 
fanguibus  Aquaticis,  Lib.  HI.  Francof, 
1650,  Fol. 

Having  gone  through  the  plan  pro»- 
pofed,  it  will  be  unneceflary  for  me  to 
detain  you  any  longer  ; I firall  there- 

P 2 fore 
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fore  conclude  with  obferving,  that  in 
the  ftudy  of  Zoology  the  fubjeft  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  deferves  parti- 
cular attention  ; and  as  it  is  intimately 
connc6tcd  with  general  Phyfiology,  it 
becomes  the  more  immediate  obje6l  of 
medical  men.  The  little  work  of  Dr. 
Monro,  as  an  elementary  fyftcm,  is 
the  beft  with  which  I am.  acquainted. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
we  have  no  tranflations  of  feveral  ufe- 
ful  works  in  the  German  language. 
There  is  one  author  in  particular 
which  I would  recommend  to' the  lludy 
of  thofe  who  are  able  to  perufe  it ; It 
is  the  work  of  Profellbr  J.  C.  P, 
Erxleben,  publilhed  at  'Gottingen  in 
1768,  and  contains  the  molt' fcicntific 
view  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature 
with  which  I am  acquainted.  ^ It  is 
matter  of  no  fmall  regret  to  me  that  I 
did  not  meet  with  it  fooner.  But  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions for  the  information  which  I have 

borrowed 
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borrowed  from  it.in.fomc  parts  of  this 
work ; and  I am  fqrry  that  my  igno- 
rance of  the  German  language  did  not 
enable  me  to  ftudv.  forae  other  works, 
to  which  I have, had  accefs-  in  the 
library  of  the  learned  Prefident  of  "the 
Royal  Society,  whofe  liberality  and 
ardor  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience  do 
honor  to  the  nation. 

■ The  hints  which  I have  given  will, 
I truft,  be  fufficient  to  .recommend  and 
facilitate  this  pleafing  fcience  to  all 
ranks  of  men  whom  it  naay  concern  ; 
and  there,  are  few  indeed  wdioin  it 
does  not  afFetif,  . Any  farther  eulogy 
or  inftruftion  to  the  young  ftudent 
mull  appear  unneceffary  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion ; I fhall  therefore  con- 
elude  with  one  more  pliyfiological 
plagiarifm ; 

Here  then  we  reft  : “ The  Univerfal  Caufe 
Afts  to  one  end,  but  a6ts  by  various  laws.’' 

In  all  the  madnefs  of  fuperfluous  health, 

The  trim  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth. 


Let 
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• 

Let  this  great  truth  be  prefent  night  and  da/. 

But  raoft  be  prefent  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  world,  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below,  and  all  above  ; 

See  plaftic  Nature  working  to  this  end. 

The  fingle  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

Attraft,  attrafled  to,  the  next  in  place. 

Form’d  and  impell’d  its  neighbour  to  embrace* 

See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endu’d, 

Prefs  to  one  centre  Hill,  the  General  Good. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  fuHain; 

See  life  diflblving  vegetate  again. 

All  forms  that  perilh  other  forms  fupply, 

By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die: 

Like  bubbles  on  the  fea  of  matter  born. 

They  rife,  they  break,  and  to  that  fea  return. 

Nothing  is  foreign  ; parts  relate  to  whole  ; 

One  all-extending,  all-preferving  foul 
Connedls  each  being,  greateft  with  the  leaft; 

Made  beafl  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  bead. 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  III.  Begifi. 
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HtS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

I 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


S I R, 

The  authors  of  every  age 
have  affumed  the  privilege 
of  dedication  j and  I flatter  my- 
felf,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
' prefumptuous  in  me,  to  take 
this  public  method  of  teftify- 
ing  the  dutiful  refpedl  which  I 
bear  to  the  illuftrious  Houfe  from 
which  your  Royal  Highnefs  is  de- 
fcended. — It  will  be  unneceflary 
for  me  to  ftain  my  page  with  ex- 

A preflions 


ii  DEDICATION. 

preffions  of-  fervile  adulation. — I 
fhall  reft  contented  with  expreffing 
my  attachment,  by  a loyal  plcafure 
in  beholding  the  return  of  that 
fplendid  fun  which  now  illumi- 
nates the  dignity  of  your  Royal 
Highnefs ; and  by  afturing  you, 
that  I ftncerely  wifh.a  continu- 
ance of  that  health  and  happinefs 

which  again  furround  you, 

• • 

I am,  SIR, 

with  all  due  reipefl:. 

Your  Royal  Highnefs ’s 

moft  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

» 

RICHARD  KENTISH. 

Brlghthelmffone, 

July  10,  1787. 


PREFACE. 


r is  to  the  Duke  of that  I am  tndebt^ 

ed  for  the  pleafure  which  I have  had  in 
writing  this  EJfuy,  His  Grace  honoured  ?ne 
with  early  inthnation  of  the  refignatioji  which 
has  taken  place  this  fecfon  at  Brighthelm^ 
fione ; and  I could  7iot  heft  ate  in  the  adoption 
of  my  prefent  plan  of  becojning  an  annual 
candidate  for  a fare  of  that  profefjional  em^ 
ployment  which  another  phyfcian  has  relin-^ 
qiiifed.  But  I mufi  confcfs  that  the  method 
which  1 have  purfued  is  not  the  mof  eligible  > 
hifead  of fudying  with  particular  attention 
the  diforders  in  which  fea- bathing  is  of  fer^ 
vice^  I ought  to  have  laboured  with  afjiduity 
at  the  more  important  employment  of  pro^ 
curing  that  hiterefi  which  infufes  lea?mingy 
fame^  and  riches  'to  its  pofef  ors—infead  of 
any  attempt  to  improve  7ny  prefefion,  and 
folve  the  dark  myjleries  of  medicine^  1 ought 
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to  have  folicited  fupport  from  the  tutelar 
deities  of  Rfulaptus — from  thofe  guardian 
angels  oj  Hygieta^  who  tend  her  temples^  and 

prefcribe  her  rites  in  the  great  city  of  this 

\ 

happy  ife — a fupport  which  infpires  confi-- 
dence,  knowledge^  wifdo?n,  and  importance^ 
in  the  7ninds  of  thofe  who  Jiever  faw  the  face 
of  fcienccy  or  laboured  to  purfue  her  paths. — 
F or ^ whatever  7nay  be  the  opinion  of  philofo^ 
pherSy  ?nedical  biography  informs  usy  that  in-^ 
fpiration  has  not  yet  ceafed — in  this  learned 
age  we  have  7io  need  of  academical  education 
*^710  occafon  for  77iedical  univerfities — no 
necefity  for  the  irkfotne  labour  and  expence  of 
graduation : — a7zy7nan,  nayy  any  old  W077tany 
may  cha7ice  to  have  the  gift  of  infpiratio72y 
and  occupy  the  art  of  healmg.  Phyfeians 
acknowledge  this  gifty  and  contentedly  place 
themfelves  upon  a level  with  their  infpired 
hrethren~thcy  eve?!  af'edl  to  revere  this fu-^ 
pernatural  fciencey  and  pay  it  that  adoration 
which  its  jr  ritual  origin  dema7ids.  Tdhe 
metropolis  and  the  country  alike  are  bleffed 

with 
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^ith  thefe  divine  produBions  ^ and  it  is  mat-* 
ter  of  no  Jmall  jurprife  to  men  of  common 
fnfe,  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  Promethean 
fre^  which  animates  the  dullef  clay^  and 
brings  a doctor  at  once  into  exifience  and  to 
fame, — For  my  own  part^  I am  fomewhat 
fceptical  on  this  fubjeB 'y  andy  though  my 
faith  has  been  faggered  by  what  I have 
heard  and  feeUy  yet  I have  no  confidence  in 
the  oracular  infufions  of  the  age — like  the 
magnetical  effluvia  of  the  pr  found  Demaina^ 
due,  they  may  impofe  upon  our  fenfes  for  a 
while,  but  the  deliifion  muft  vantjh.  I am 
ready,  however,  to  acknowledge,  with  regret y 
that  I am  no  ficeptic  to  the  fate  of  my  pro^ 
fejfion—l  view  with  infinite  compajfion  its 
rapid  downfall — / fee  with  fecret  pain  the 
invafion  of  its  privileges , and  it  requires  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore  tel,  that  medicim 
will  fpeedily  fink  beneath  the  attentio7i  of  a 
gentleman.  No  man  of  liberal  education  will 
follow  an  occupation  which  prefents  neither 
fponour,  fame,  nor  emoluments,  to  his  purfuits 
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^injiead  of  a profejjion^  medicine  is,  become 
a bafe  and  iniquitous  trade.  Thc'  perfons 
who  are  entriified  with  the  lives  of  'his  Ma^ . 
jefiy  s liege  fubjeSts  throughout  Britain— 
thofe  who  conduB  the  generality  of  complaint s^ 
are  colle^ively^  I fear^  unacquainted  with  > 
the  general  principles  which  dire^  fuccefsful'’ 
praBice ; and  fuch  inevitably  7nufi  be  the 
cafey  till  the  legifature  takes  cognizance  of 
the  prefent  crying  abufes. — Tdhe  praBitioners 
in  every  department  of  phyfc  ought  to  undergo 
a regular  feries  of f tidy  y and  have  their  difiinB 
privileges  thoroughly  afeertained, — Until  this 
is  effeBedy  impoftion  with  impunity  will Jhake 
its  lofty  heady  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of 
thofe  who  honour  it.  But  an  enquiry  into 
the  prefent  fate  of  the  praBice  of  phyfc 
would  lead  us  to  a long  detail — J muf  return 
from  my  digrefion'y  and  inform  the  reader 
that  the  following  Obfervations  are  written 
for  the_  infruBion  of  thofe  who  life  cold- 
bathingy  without  any  refriBion  to  locality. 
My  reafoning  and  direBions  are  dif'erent  from 

any 
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any  that  have  yet  been  prefented  to  the  pub^ 
lic^  and  I flatter  my f elf  that  they  are  worthy 
an  attentive  perufaL—More  might  have 
been  faid ; and  I a^n  not  without  hopes  of 
being  able  to  make  additions  at  fome  future 
' opportunity  ; but  a variety  of  occupations 
prevent  7ne  from  enlarging  this  work  at  pre-- 
fent,  I /ball  therefore  fubmit  ity  with  all 
its  inaccuracies y to  the  perufal  of  the  candid 
reader.  • 


Gower-flreet, 

Bedford-fquare, 
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A SYNOPSI^I  or  View  of  thofe  in  which  Cold 
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or  Sev^  Bathing  is  an  appro^^ed  Remedy. 
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The  Rickets,  andmdlJ  bf  the  other  Complaints 
of  Children. 

Herpetic  and  Leprous  Erupti  ’ns. 

Elephantiafs.  ( . 

Convulfions.  ‘ 

/ 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

Hyfteric  Complaints.  ; 

Menftrual  Obftrudions.  i 

I 

— — Fluxes.  1 

Female  Weakneffes. 

Fluor  Albus. 

Chlorolis. 

Giddinefs. 

Head-ach. 

Tooth-ach. 

Certain  periodical  Pains. 

— kinds  of  Inflammation  a 


r 


l-i- 


— — — ulcers. 

— ^nr«ors. 


Cholera  Morbus,  or  certain  Bilious  Complaints. 

i ' 

Jaundice,  j 

Scrpphula,  pr  King’s  Evil. 

Incontinence  of  Urine, 

Obftrudioms  of  ditto. 

Stone  and  iS^'avel. 

Thirfl:. 

7.  Dropfy. 

Atrophy,  j 
Confumptibn. 

Scurvy, 

Univerfal' Debility  without  any  particular  Difeafe. 
Hedic  Fevf r. 

Profufe  Sm  ats. 

Lethargy.  ^ 

j.  Violent  Rednefs  of  the  Face, 

— l^ojfons  of  various  kinds. 
k»  Hydroph^t  4a. 

^ HasmorfJj  .^0 
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COLD  OR  SEA  BATHING. 


HE  importance  of  a fubjed:  is  often 


JL  fuppofed  to  be  conneded  with  its 
antiquity 5 and  authors  are  zealous  to  trace 
thei/  theme  to  fome  diftant  origin.  Me- 
dical writers  have  adhered,  with  uniform 
cnthufiafm,  to  this  mode  of  inveftigation ; 
and  the  tenor  of  their  attempts  has  been 
to  convince  the  reader  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  others.  To 
make  any  addition  to  the  common  dock  of 
informatic  , or  attempt  any  general  expla- 
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nation  of  fadls,  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
almoft  unworthy  the  pen  of  medical  fci- 
ence  : the  fpirit  of  fci'Cntific  emulation  has 
departed,  and  the  guide  of  phyfic  is  prompt  ' 
aflertion : contradidtion  occurs  in  every 
page;  and  authors,  in  pradtice  as  well  as 
theory,  boldly  maintain  and  deny,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  or  interefted  wifli  of 
the  moment. 

The  fubjedl  before  us  has  been  wrapped 
in  a cloud  of  error;  and  phyficians,  by 
their  pradlice,  have  declared  that  they 
have  no  fettled  opinion  on  the  mode 
of  operation,  or  effedls,  of  Cold-bath- 
ing. 

Sir  John  Floyer,  phyfician  at  Litch- 
field, in  the  year  1702,  attempted  to  call  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  this  fubjedl; 
and  fo  great  was  the  common  prejudice  at 
that  time,  that  he  was  obliged  to  prove 
from  ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  'that  cold  im- 
merfion  was  ufed  as  a ceremony  in  the 

church 
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church  till  about  the  year  1600.  And 
from  hence  (fays  he)  1 fhall  infer^  that  if 
God  and  the  Church  thought  that  ,prac- 
tice  innocent  for  1600  years,  it  muft 
be  accounted  an  unreafonable  nicety,  in 
this  prefent  age,  to  fcruple  either  im- 
merfion  or  cold-bathing,  as  dangerous 
pradtices/’ 

The  arguments  of  the  author  fucceeded, 
and  cuftom  or  falhion  has  reconciled  the 
ufe  of  cold  or  fea-bathing  in  this  country. 
But  it  is  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife,  that, 
amidft  the  infinity  of  publications  which 
have  appeared,  very  little  or  no  elucidation 
of  this  fubjedb  has  been  given  fince  the 
work  of  Floyer,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  author,  was  nothing  more  than  a com- 
pilation from  the  ancients^.  Dr.  RulTel, 
in  1753?  wrote  upon  the  ufe  of  fea-water; 
but  his  view  was  to  recommend  it  as  an 

internal 

• Since  the  .methods  of  cold-bathing  (fays  he) 
were  well  known  to  the  ancient  phyficians,  all  I pre- 
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Internal  remedy,  and  he  can  fcarce  be  faici 
to  treat  on  fea-bathing.  Dr.  Buchan  has 
given  a few  erroneous  “ cautions  con- 
cerning  cold  - bathing  and  drinking 
“ the  mineral  waters but  his  obfer- 
vations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  latter, 
and  he  has  given  no  additions,  or  expla- 
nation of  the  fubjedl.  Some  other  authors 
have  occaflonally  delivered  their  fentiments 
in  a defultory  manner ^ but  the  work  of 
Floyer,  with  all  its  crudities  and  inaccura- 
cies, is  the  only  exprefs  book  upon  the 
fubjedl  with  which  I am  acquainted;  and 
whoever  perufes  it,  muft  agree  with  me, 
that,  exclufive  of  a few  fadts,  it  is  little 
more  than  the  correfpondence  of  a few  ine- 
briated phyflcians  of  the  age,  who  did  not 
fcruple  to  publifh  the  efFufions  of  their 
cups,  and  confefs  that  the  imperfedtions  of 

tend  to  in  this  eflay,  is,  to  recommend  what  they 
have  done,  and  to  take  ofF  any  prejudice  which  the 
moderns  entertain  againfl  that  pradlice.’* 

Floyer  of  Cold  Baths,  L.  iv,  p.  108. 

their 
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their  writing  proceeded  from  intoxication, 
and  the  internal  ufe  of  fomething  ilronger 

than  cold  water  This  being  the  ftate 

of  enquiry  on  an  obfcure  part  of  medical 
pradtice,  I have  prefumed  to  touch  upon  it, 
in  hopes  that  my  inveftigations  may  at 
leaft  excite  the  attention  of  men  of  fci- 
ence,  and  my  opinion  be  confirmed,  or  re- 
futed, to  the  honour  of  medicine,  and  the 
health  of  the  fick. 


The  antiquity  of  cold-bathing  is  efta- 
bliihcd  beyond  controverfy.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  are  well 
known  to  have  ufed  cold  immerfion,  either 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  or  private 
amufements.  The  furnptuous  baths  of 
the  latter  arc  ilill  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try ^ and  although  they  had  their  thermc^  ‘f*, 
yet  the  cold-bath  was  ufed  by  them  as  an 
article  of  luxury  conducive  to  health. 

< 

* Read  Dr  Barnard’s  Letters,  and  one  figned  Edward 
Waldo,  p.  269. 

f Vide  Gibbon’s  Hift.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  chap.  31,  p.  214, 
4to,  edit. 
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They  had  their  pifcinay  called  by  the 
Greeks  xoXt;|UL|3v)Tp<Xf,  and  fometimes 
TigVtpicc,  which  being  placed  on  the  north 
fide  of  their  baths,  received  cold  water 
from  fome  fpring;  and  in  thefe  they  made 
dt  a pradlice  to  fwim  after  exercife.  Mofes 
in  his  laws  retained  the  immerfion  of  the 
patriarchs  and  Egyptians,  and  eftablifhed 
the  cuftorn  of  wafliings  and  purifications. 
He  prefcribed  it  as  a remedy  in  feveral 

difeafes,  as  the  leprofy,  feminal,  and  men- 

% 

ftruous  weaknefs,  &c. 

V 

Pythagoras  taught  the  Weftern  na- 
tions, that  purity  was  to  be  got  by  wafh- 
ings  and  fprinklings  ; and  he  was  the  firfl 
who  brought  the  cuftom  of  cold  immer- 
fions,  medicinal  and  facred,  from  Egypt 
into  Greece.  The  moft  barbarous  nations 
indeed  have  the  cufiomof  bathing,  and,  in 
fome  climates,  of  immerging  their  children  • 
into  cold  water,  immediately  on  their 
birth  : and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country  had  wells  or  fprings  famous  for 
the  cures  which  they  produced.  The 

Gauls 
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Gauls  had  their  divonay  or  facred  foun- 
tains; and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pids,  or 
Britons,  who  defeended  from  them,  had 
likewife  their  baths,  or  occafional  cuftom 
of  wafhing  in  the  rivers.  A people,  who 
in  the  climate  of  Britain  made  ufe  of  no 
other  covering  than  what  a little  paint 
rubbed  over  their  bodies  afforded,  could 
have  no  objedllon  to  the  ufe  of  cold-bath- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  we  can  fcarce  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  refifl  the  temptation 
of  plunging  frequently  into  cold  water. 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Saxons  to  dedi- 
cate the  wells  or  fprings,  famous  for  cures, 
to  particular  faints  : thus  we  have  the 
wells  of  St.  Winifred,  St.  Mongah,  &:c. 
which  have  long  been  famous  for  the  cure 
of  rickets,  leprofy,  and  a variety  of  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  children  and  the  poor.— • 
Camden  informs  us,  that  the  leprofy  was 
a very  common  difeafe  foon  after  the  Nor- 
man conqueft;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  cured  it  by  cold-bathing.  But  it 
muft  be  confelfed,  that  we  derive  little  in- 
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ftruftlon  from  the  cuftorns  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  iflahd ; and  it  appears 
that  the  pradlice  was  never  ufed  by  them, 
as  it  was  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  hotter  and  colder  climates.  In  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  cold-bathing  was  cufto- 
mary  in  Greece,  and  he  applied  it  to  the 
purpofes  of  medicine.  His  obfervations, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  are  highly  judicious^ 
and  it  is  no  finall  refledlion  upon  the  indo- 
lence of  phyficians,  that  fo  few  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  fpace  of  above  two 
thoufand  years.  Abfrradted  from  the  cru- 
dities of  theory,  his  fadts  deferve  attention. 
— If  any  perfon  in  health  (fays  he)  cools 
himfelf  very  much  in  winter-time,  ei- 
ther  by  bathing  in  cold  water,  or  other- 
ways,  the  more  he  is  cooled  (if  his  body 
be  not  perfedtly  congealed)  the  more  ve- 
hemently  he  will  become  hot,  when  he 
puts  on  his  cloaths  again,  and  comes 
into  a houfe.”  ""  Heat  (fays  he)  fuc- 
ceeds  the  ufe  of  cold  a fadl,  to  which 
phyficians  have  not  fufficiently  attended. 

And 
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And  he  adds,  If  any  perfon  heats  him-* 
felf  very  much,  either  by  a hot-bath,  or 
a ereat  fire,  and  afterwards  continues  in 
the  fame  place,  and  lame  habit,  as  he 
who  was  much  cooled,  he  will  become 
more  cold,  and  appear  more  fliivering 
than  the  other/’  A fa£l  which  has  like- 
wife  been  overlooked,  till  within  thefe 
very  few  years,  that  the  fubjedi:  of  heat  and 
cold  has  attraded  the  attention  of  philo- 
fophers^ 

4 

Hippocrates  ordered  both  the  cold 
and  hot  baths  to  be  ufed  occafionally  after 
eating,  as  well  as  fafting:  a practice  which 
has  not  been  adopted  by  his  followers  ; 
who,  ever  anxious  to  refine  upon  their 
mafter’s  fa6ls,  have  reftridled  the  ufe  of 
bathing  to  an  empty  ftomach.  — Thefe 
are  the  principal  obfervations  which 
the  divine  old  man  has  left  us  ; and, 
few  as  they  may  feem,  yet,  in  reality, 
they  are  more  than  phyficians  have  at- 
tended to. 


It 
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It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unpro- 
fitable to  trace  the  progrefs  of  cold-bath- 
ing as  a medical  remedy  in  the  hands  of 
the  various  writers  in  phyfic,  who  have 
deluged  the  world  of  letters  with  books 
which  flowed  from  a poifoned  fountain, 
and  with  errors  in  opinion  and  in  pradtice, 
that  ftill  opei'ate  to  the  difcredit  of  a noble 
fcience. 

Medicine,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a 
branch  of  phyfics  j it  is  founded  on  philo- 
fophy,  and,  as  a part  of  human  know- 
ledge, becomes,  in  fome  degree,  the  objedl 
of  every  fcholar.  But  it  has  been  the  at- 
tempt of  pradlitioners  to  make  a myjftery 
of  their  art  ; and,  whenever  they  are 
defired  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
they  proceed,  inftead  of  information, 
the  enquirer  muft  be  fatisfied  with  hard 
words,  unintelligible  jargon,  or  the 
more  honeft  confeffion  of  downright  ig- 
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The  truth  is,  that,  to  this  day,  there  Is 
not  extant,  in  all  the  volumes  of  ancient 
or  modern  phyfic,  one  fyftem,  which,  as  a. 
fyftem,  will  ftand  the  teft  of  philofophical 
enquiry.  I fhall  therefore  be  excufed  from 
detailing  all  the  little  opinions  of  great  or 
little  writers,  and  pafs  over  the  reafons  why 
one  rejected,  and  another  admitted,  the 
utility  of  cold  or  fea-bathing.  A far  more 
ufeful,  and  not  lefs  arduous  talk,  will  be, 
to  prefent  my  reader  with  a fynopfis  or 
general  view  of  all  thofe  diforders  in  which 
this  remedy  has  been  recommended.  In 
doing  which,  I lhall  prefer  the  moft  com- 
mon names  of  the  complaints ; it  being 
my  with  to  write  intelligibly,  and  not  to 
puzzle  thofe  for  whom  my  enquiry  is  de-’ 
figned.  After  giving  a view  of  thofe 
difeafes,  which  the  writings  of  others  and 
my  own  experience  inform  me  are  adapted 
to  the  propofed  remedy,  I fhall  offer  fome 
remarks  on  the  diet  and  regimen  to  be 
ufed  by  fea- bathers,  concluding  with 
7 obfervations 
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obfervations  and  experiments  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  cold  or  fea-bathing. — Brevis 
ej[c  lab  or  0^ 
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FROM  this  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
cafes  in  which  cold-bathing  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident,  even  on  the 
firfl:  infpedlion,  that  they  are  all  of  the 
fame  clafs.  They  are  all  difeafes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  extreme  weaknefs.  But,  obvious 
as  this  truth  is,  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
every  writer  on  the  fubjedl ; and  with 
w^onderful  fang  froid  the  modern  pradli- 
tloners  fend  their  patients  to  the  fea-fide, 
during  the  hot  months,  with  orders  to 
bleed,  purge,  and  thoroughly  evacuate 
their  debilitated  conftitutions,  before  they 
ufe  a remedy,  whofe  effedl  is  to  reftore  the 
ftrength,  which  difeafe  and  phyfic  had 
confpired  to  impair.  Floyer,  RulTel, 
Buchan,  all  recommend  this  plan  5 and 
nothing  but  the  happy  reludlance  of  the 
fick  to  fubmit  to  their  opinion,  and  ad- 
here to  the'  noxious  rules  which  they  laid 
down,  could  poffibly  have  maintained  that 
(hare  of  reputation  to  fea-bathing,  which 

ir 
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it  now  poffeffes.  Nature  and  common 
fenfe  alike  repudiate  fuch  falfe  praftice; 
and,  inftead  of  evacuation,  it  is  plain  that 
the  mofi  tonic  remedies  ought  to  be  ufed, 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of-  difeafes  which 
we  have  enumerated.  Can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  a fick,  weakly,  ricketty  infant,  re- 
quires purging  and  bloodletting  ? — Can  it 
be  imagined  that  flender,  delicate  females, 
whole  nervous  frames  are  fufceptible  of 
the  llighteft  changes,  and  whofe  habits  of 
life  fubjedl  them  to  great  relaxation  and 
'enervation — Can  it  be  for  a moment  main- 
tained, by  any  perfon  of  plain  underftand- 
ing,  that  thefe  patients,  with  a whole  lift 
of  others  labouring  under  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, lofs  of  ftrength,  and  various  difeafes 
known  by  the  names  of  hyfterics,  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,  convulfions,  epilepfy,  &c. 
Can  it  be  maintained  that  thefe  com- 
plaints are  adapted  to  the  fanguinary  rules 
recommended  by  pnylicians  ? Xo  the 
■fandtion  of  .reafon  I can  add  experience, 
and  from  my  own  pradlice,  and  the  tefti- 
mony  of  two  or  three  very  judicious  prac- 
titioners. 
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titloners,  .1  can  affirm  that  they  are  not,—. 
A very  contrary  treatment  muft  be  infifted 
uponj  and,  happily  for  mankind,  the  reme- 
dies are  not  of  an  unpleafant  fort,  or,  in 
general,  difficult  to  be  attained.  Good 
nourilhing  diet,  and  moderate  exercife,  are 
within  the  reach  of  moll  invalids,  and 
they  are  the  remedies  to  which  our  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  primarily  diredted. — Me- 
dicine is  but  a fecondary  aid — a fubftitute 
for  the  natural  powers  of  food,  of*  diet, 
and  of  regimen  ; — unhappily,  however, 
phylicians  have  reverfed  the  view,  and, 
inftead  of  conlidering,  that  the  exiftence 
of  the  body  in  difeafe,  as  well  as  in  health, 
is  fupported  by  the  fame  agents,  they  have 
fought  for  the  cure  of  difeafe  on  different 
principles — they  have  ranfacked  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  laboured  in  the 
very  elements  for  their  imaginary  powers 
of  phyfic  — with  what  fuccefs,  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  pradlice,  and  uncertainty  of 
cure,  can  tell.— I mean  not,  by  theleob- 
fervations,  to  debafe  my  profeffion — on  the 
contrary,  I mean  to  inlifl;  upon  an  impor- 
tant 
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tant  truth,  and  wifh  to  turn  the  attention  , 
of  patients  and  phyficians  to  their  proper 
— If  both  do  not  alike  attend  to 
the  habits  of  life,  neither  can  be  benefited. 
The  patient  cannot  derive  relief,  nor  the 
phyfician  credit. — When  we  adt  in  concert 
with  nature,  we  have  much  in  our  power 

when  we  counteradl  her  indications,  all 

is  mifchief. 

If  I am  right  in  my  affertion,  that  all 
the  difeafes  in  which  fea-bathing  is  of  fer- 
vice,  according  to  the  prefent  accuftomed 
mode  of  ufing  it,  are  dileafes  of  relaxed 
and  weakened  conftitutions,  it  muft  follow, 
that  the  fame  general  rules,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions in  particular  cafes,  are  adapted  to 
all  patients  to  whom  the  remedy  is  pro- 
perly recommended. 

It  is  unnecefifary  to  go  through  a mi- 
nute examination  of  the  fymptoms  which 
charadterize  the  various  difeafes  in  the  fy- 
nopfis — they  are  fufficiently  vvell  known 
to  medical  men,  and  would  afford  neither 
: , inftrudlion, 
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inftrudlon  nor  amufement  to  patients  ^ I 
fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  v/ith  a few 
general  obfervations,  which  may  have  their 
ufe  to  fea-bathers  themfelves,  as  well  as 
thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
their  complaints. 

And,  In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved  that  evacuation  does  not  necelTarily 
precede  the  ufe  of  cold-bathing,  either  in 
the  fea,  or  any  other  bath.  In  fome  cafes 
it  may  be  admitted,  but  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  a hundred  it  will  do  great  harm, 
and  the  Injury  thus  induced  cannot  eafily 
be  removed.  The  body,  in  difeafe,  as  in 
health,  ought  to  be  kept  open ; and  thofe 
complaints  which  are  accompanied  with 
bilious  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  particu- 
larly  require  this  caution ; but  purging 
and  coflivenefs  are  equally  injurious. 

The  diet  calculated  for  fea-bathers  is 
of  the  mod:  nourifhing  kind;  and,  as  it  is 

C a medi-» 


a medical  fadl  (though  but  lately  allowed) 
that  animal  food  contains  more  real  nou- 
rifliment,  and  conduces  more  to  give 
flrength,,  than  vegetables,  fuch  food  ought 
to  be  ufed  ; and  it  may  be  efteemed  a good 
omen  when  fuch  diet  is  preferred  by  the 
fick.  The  common  viands,  of  beef,  mut- 
ton, lamb,  veal,  pork,  or  poultry,  ac- 
cording to  the  palate  of  the  patient,  are 
fuitable,  and  require  very  little  culinary 
art,  to  convert  them  into  excellent  arti- 
cles of  the  Materia  Medica.  Roafted 
meat  is  commonly  better  adapted  to  weak 
ftomachs  than  boiled  ; but , either  may  be 
allowed.  Vegetables  of  every  kind  fliould 
be  ufed  fparingly.  Small  quantities  of 
fruit  have  fometimes  a good  effed:  as 
laxatives ; but  I once  had  a patient  at 
the  fea-lide,  who  was  thrown  into  the 
moft  violent  pain,  and  fpafmodic  convul- 
fions  of  the  ftomach,  whenever  flie  in- 
dulged in  the  ufe  of  vegetables,  even  in  the 
fmallefl  quantity.  In  general,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  be  entirely  rejeded,  or 
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fparingly  ufed,  wherever  the  ftomach  is 
debilitated. 

Fish,  plainly  drefled,  makes  a moft  ex-^ 
cellent  diet  for  many  invalids ; and  thell- 
fifli  is  particularly  recommended  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  primce  vice.  I have  known  it 
of  great  fervice  to  children,  and  bilious 
perfons. 

The  common  drink  of  the  fick  fhould 

be  attended  to  with  great  exadlnefs.  In 

many  cafes  malt-liquor  has  a bad  effedl, 

but  in  others,  I have  feen  it  of  fervice ; 

and  where  it  does  not  evidently  difagree, 

it  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  Spirits 

and  water  may  fometimes  be  fubilituted 
* 

' as  a beverage ; and  we  may  venture  to  lay  it 
down  as  a rule,  without  exception,  that 
whenever  fea-bathing  is  ufeful,  according 
to  the  mode  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking, 
the  moderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  as 
beer,  fpirits  diluted  with  water,  .or  wine, 
‘ C 2 cannot 
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cannot  do  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
necelTarily  make  a part  of  the  regimen  to 
be  obferved  throughout  the  cure.  Good 
Port,  or  Sherry,  generally  agrees  with 
the  ftomach,  and  adls  ’ as  a powerful 
tonic.  . 

Exercise,  and  fea-air,  are  the  great 
auxiliaries  of  fea-bathing,  and  very  fre- 
quently prove  beneficial  to  thofe  invalids 
who  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  bath. 
The  purity  of  atmofpheric  air  depends 
upon  a variety  of  local  circumftances;  and, 
as  it  is  a fadt  beyond  difpute,  that  the  purer 
the  air,  the  fitter  it  is  for  the  purpofes  of 
life,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
healthinefs  of  a place  is  intimately  con- 
nedled  Vv^ith  the  purity  of  its  atmofphere. 
And  as  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  or  large 
tradts  of  pure  water,  is  found  to  produce  a 
chemical  change  on  the  fiate  of  the  fur- 
rounding  air,'  by  the  abforption  of  thofe 
impurities  with  which  it  is  phlogifiicated, 
fuch  fituations  are  juflly  fuppofed  to  have 
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atmofphere  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  refpiration,  than  thofe  which  do 
not  enjoy  this  advantage.  But  tlie  falu- 
brity  of  fea-air  feems  to  depend  on  other 
properties  belides  its  chemical  qualities. 
Its  temperature  produces  a connderable  ef- 
fedl.  Air  which  pafles  over  a large  trad; 
of  water  is  cooled,  as  well  ^ as  purified; 

N 

hence,  at  the  fea-fide,  we  feel  none  of  thofe 
bad  effeds,  which  arife  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  in  inland  places.  A 
conilant  cooling  breeze  moderates  the  ex- 
cefs  of  heat,  and,  by  preventing  the  perni- 
cious operation  of  fuch  exceflive  ftimulus*, 
produces  the  moft  falutary  effeds.  I have 
generally  Obferved  that  weakly  perfons,  in 
almoft  every  complaint,  fuffer  more  from 
excefs  of  heat  than  cold.  To  thin,  con- 
fumptive  habits,  and  particularly  thofe 
affeded  with  cough,  and  profufe  fweat- 
ings,  hot  air  is  prejudicial; — a very  exad 
medium  is  required  to  conftitute  health. 
Some  phyficians  have  lately  afferted,  that 
they  never  obferved  fea-air  of  fervice  in 

C 3 pulmonary 


pulmonary  complaints;  but  the  conclufioii 
they  infer  would  be  ralli;  and  it  can  be 
proved  from  medical  writers,  and  un- 
doubted teftimony,  that  many,  very  ma- 
ny patients  have  experienced  its  falutary 
effedls  in  this  diforder;  and  I am  thorough- 
ly convinced,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  only  reafon  why  we  do  not  of- 
tener  perceive  fuch  happy  confequences, 

arifes  from  the  baneful  practice  which  has 
been  infilled  upon  in  thefe  Hifeafes.  Mif- 
takes  in  medicine  always  entail  mifchief. 
The  danger  of  bad  treatment  never  ap- 
peared more  fully  than  in  that  dreadful  en- 
demic  difeafe  of  this  ifland,  the  pulmonary 
confumption.  Thoufands  have  been  lite- 
rally fent  to  the  grave  by  the  lancet  and 
low  diet*  And,  innocent  as  milk  may  be, 
it  has,  in  the  hands  of  medical  men,  been 
converted  into  a mofi:  deftrudtive  poifon. 
Falfe  notions  of  nourifhment  have  given 
rife  to  falfe  medical  pradlice  ; and  prac- 
titioners have  imagined  that  they  were 
fupporting  their  patient,  whilft  they  were 
4 feeding 
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feeding  his  complaints.  But  it  is  foreign, 
to  our  enquiry  to  purfue  this  obfervation 
farther.  I have  argued  upon  it  at  fome 
length,  in  another  work,  which  I mean  to 
enlarge  and  fend  into  the  v/orld  at  forae 
future  opportunity  In  this  place  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  if  proper  diet, 
regimen,  and  medicines,  be  conjoined 
with  fea-air,  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  we  fliall  often 
perceive  its  very  falutary  effedls. 

The  exercife  of  fea-bathers  ought  to  be 
moderate,  and  conftant.  Riding,  either  on 
horfeback  or  in  a carriage,  is  often  pre- 
ferable to  walking  j but  the  latter  fhould  . 
occalionally  alternate,  and  in  fome  cafes  be 
preferred.  Sailing  is  likeVv^ife  particular- 
ly adapted  to  fome  complaints.  And  I am 
of  opinion  that  dancing,  fencing,  jump- 
ing, fwinging,  fwimming,  and  a variety 
of  the  gymnalia,  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  phyficians,  and  ought  to  be  introduced 

* DifTert.  Inaug.  de  phthifi  pulmonali  idiopathica. 
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into  the  Materia  Medica,  with  fome  other 
pleafant  remedies,  under  the  title  of  Ju- 
cunda. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  on  the 
regimen  of  the  fick,  it  remains  that  I 
fpeak  of  the  time  and  method  of  ufing  the 
cold-bath.  Under  the  advantages  of  a 
proper  contrivance,  cold  or  fea  bathing 
may  be  ufed  at  any  feafon  of  the  year; 

I 

but  the  time  beft  adapted  for  this  remedy 

is  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  it  prefents  it- 

felf  as  the  immediate  cure  of  many  dif- 

¥ 

orders,  arifing  from  the  relaxation  then 
produced.  The  common  pradlice  is  to- 
ad vife  the  patient  to  go  in  falling,  and, 
plunging  the  whole  body  and  head  once 
under  v/ater,  to  come  out  again,  and  drefs 
with  expedition.  Such  a method  will 
agree  with  many ; but  I have  met  with 
perfons  who  could  not  bear  to  enter  the 
bath  falling ; and  I have  obferved  bathing 
to  difagree  from  this  circumllance  only ; 
as  it  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  fame 
perfons,  who  ufed  it  foon  after  moderate 

eating, 
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eating.  On  this  account  I think  myfelf 
at  liberty  to  dilTent  from  the  common 
opinion,  and  recommend  to  very  debili- 
tated perfons  a fmall  quantity  of  food 
previous  to  their  entering  the  bath.  In 
doing  this  I only  revive  a praftice  as  old 
as  Hippocrates;  but, it  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  to  perfons  in  health,  and  thofe 
not  much  weakened  by  difeafe,  the  com-, 

mon  method  of  uling  the  bath  fading  is 

\ 

to  be  preferred. 

A GREAT  deal  of  attention  is  often 
required  to  make  bathing  agree  with 
weakly  perfons;  many  of  whom  are  chilled, 
and  rendered  worfe,  by  its  indifcrirninateufe. 
In  fome  cafes  I have  known  a glafs  of  warm 
wine,  or  ftomachic  medicine,  of  great  fer- 
vice  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the 
water.  For  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
cold-bathing  never  produces  any  good  ef- 
fed:,  unlefs  it  is  fucceeded  by  a pleafant 
fenfation  of  glowing  warmth;  and  nothing 
rnore  effedually  produces  this,  than  a 

grateful 
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grateful  ftimulus  taken  into  the  ftomach 
immediately  after  its  ufe.  Such  I have 
found  the  following  : 

R Conf.  cardiac.  5ij. 

Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  5vi. 

fort,  ji  M.  fumat  cochlij. 

Amp.  pro  re  nata. 

Two  large  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  will 
be  found  of  great  fervice,  in  weakly  ha- 
bits, efpecially  after  the  firft  or  fecond 
time  of  bathing;  and  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  bark  is  necelTary,  a decodlion  of 
it,  with  fome  of  the  fpirituous  tindlure, 
may  be  fubflituted.  A particular  attention 
to  the  heat  of  the  body  is  likewife  requi- 
fite.  If  a perfon  enters  the  bath  when 
he  is  very  cold,  the  debilitating  effedts 
will  prevail,  and  many  bad  confequences 
enfuc; — on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  too 
much  heated,  there  is  great  danger.  Cau- 
tion is  therefore  required  on  the  part  of 
the  fick.  The  morning  is  undoubtedly 
bed:  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath. 
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as  we  thereby  derive  its  benefits  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  ^ but  I have  known 
feveral  fickly  perfons  made  worfe  by  being 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  practice  of 
bathing  early  in  the  morning.  Dilucula 
fiirgere  faluberrtmuin  ejl,  is  an  excellent 
motto  for  the  generality  of  invalids,  as 
well  as  perfons  in  health  ^ but  a tempo- 
rary debilitating  power,  with  a view  to 
produce  a ftrengthening  effedt,  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  when  the  body  is  in  too  weak- 
ened a ftate,  left  the  ftrength  of  the  fyf- 

- tern  fhould  be  infufficient  to  combat  the 

* 

remedy.  In  cafes  of  great  weaknefs, 
therefore,  I would  advife  fea-bathinp-  at 
noon  j and  in  general  the  beft  method  is  to 
plunge  once  over-head,  and  return  into 
the  machine  immediately.  Rubbing  the 
body  with  dry  coarfe  cloths,  has  very  of- 
ten the  good  effedt  of  quickening  the  re- 
turning circulation  on  the  furface,  and 
wiping pff  a quantity  of  foul  matter  which 
will  colledt  on  the  fkin  of  the  moft  cleanly 
perfon  who  does  not  ufe  the  bath.  From 

a very 
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a very  falfe  theory,  fome  perfons  have  re- 
commended fea-bathers  to  plunge  head- 
foremoft  into  the  water  fo  that  the  head 
may  be  the  firft  part  whiclt  touches  the 
water  ; and  I once  knew  a very  courageous 
young  lady,  who,  being  informed  of  this 
method,  had  the  refolution  to  try  it,  and 
literally  caufed  her  head  not  only  to  be 
the  firft  part  which'  touched  the  furface, 
but  likewife  the  very  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter— a pradtice  which  no  perfon  in  his 
fenfes,  and  much  lefs  a phyfiologift, 
could  poffibly  recommend.  The  f^dl  is, 
that  fo  far  from  the  blood  being  driven  to 
the  head  by  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  extremities,  the  impetus  of  it  in 
that  organ  is  confiderably  diminiflied, 
and  the  heart,  lungs,  and  internal  vifcera 
only  receive  an  accumulation  of  that  fluid. 
But  when  the  head  is  downmoft,  either  in 
or  out  of  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  mufl;  give  rife  to  the  greatefl:  pof- 
fible  afflux  of  blood,  and  which  we  find 

* Vid.  Buchan's  Domefl.  Med. 
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may  be  clone  without  injury  to  perfons  in 
health. 

In  giving  directions  to  fea-bathers,  it  is 
neceflary  to  remark  on  the  fubject  of  co- 
vering. It  is  cuftomary  for  many  per- 
fons  to  ufe  an  oil-fkin  cap,  Vv^hich  prevents 
the  accefs  of  water  to  the  head,  and  keeps 
the  hair  dry.  This  practice  deferves  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  and  may  be  re- 
gulated to  the  benefit  of  the  lick.  In 
the  generality  of  cafes,  I am  perfuaded 
that  it  is  falutary  to  wafli  the  head  with 
the  itO:  of  the  body  ; but  where  the  hair 
is  worn  very  long,  and  the  perfon  labours 
ur^er  great  weaknefs,  it  would  be  attended 
wict  fome  degree  of  danger  to  fuffer  fuch 
a continued  application  of  partial  cold, 
as  the  wet  hair  muft  occafion.  For  we 
are  to  recollect:,  that  the  very  adt  of  its 
drying  is  a debilitating  procefs,  evapora- 
tion being  well  known  to  produce  a great 
degree  of  cold.  On  this  account,  the 
praftice  of  covering  the  head  ought  to 
be  recommended  in  many  inftances ; wdiilft 

the 
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the  more  healthy  bathers  will  feel  the 
good  effeils  of  -keeping  the  head  cool,, 
and  wafliing  off  that  fordes,  which  no- 
thing but  fafliion  could  induce  a cleanly 
perfon  to  put  into  his  hair.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  for  the  advantage  of  all  fick  per- 
fons  to  get  rid  of  this  unneceffary  load 
during  the  heat  of  fumm^r,  and,  by  wear- 
ing the  hair  thin,  or  fhort,  allow  of  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  head, 
which  has  always  been  deemed  a falutary 
pradtice,  and  will  be  found  beneficial 
wherever  it  can  be  properly  applied. — • 
The  cuftom  of  ufing  flannel  dreffes  ap- 
pears to  be  neceffary  from  decency  alone. 
But  the  machines  ought  to  be  fo  contrived 
as  to  render  them  unneceffary  ; and  where- 
ever  that  is  the  cafe,  it  will  be  found  bet- 
ter to  apply  the  watery  element  to  the 
furface  of  the  body  alone,  than  through 
the  medium  of  wet  flannel.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, from  inattention  to  this  circum- 
ftance  that  cold-bathing  difagrees  fo  often 
with  the  ladies,  whilfl:  gentlemen,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  this  kind  of  apparel,  feel 

more 
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' more  conftantly  its  good  effefts. — Thefe 
obfervations  apply  to  the  common  mode 
of  ufing  cold  or  fea-bathing.  There  is, 
however,  another  method,  which  deferves 
notice.  By  a contrivance  called  the 
fhower-bath,  the  application  of  cold  may 
be  rendered  extremely  ufeful.  This  mode 
of  bathing  is  found  particularly  ferviceable 
in  cutaneous  eruptions ; and  probably  the 
impulfe  of  falling  water,  is  a ftirnulus 
well  adapted  to  excite  the  ad:ion  of  the 

veflels  on  the  furface  of  the  body.  The 
pumping  of  cold  v/ater  on  paralytic  limbs 
is  an  ancient  prailice,  and  I have  in  fome 
inftances  feen  more  good  eflhcls  from  it 
than  friftions,  or  the  hot-bath.  The 
only  difference  betwixt  fea  and  fredi  wa- 
ter, applied  externally,  appears  to  arife 
from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former. 
Some  effects  indeed  may  arife  from  the  fa- 
line  particles  Vvhich  are  left  in  a Ifate  of 
chryftallization  upon  the  furface  of  the  ' 
Ikin;  but  from  the  cuftom  of  rubbing  the 
body  with  dry  cloths,  v/e  may  perhaps 

overlook  this  action,  except  in  certain 

morbid 
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morbid  afFeftions  of  the  Ikin,  where  it 
might  be  advifeable  to  let  the  body  dry 
without  wiping.  As  I have  no  experi- 
ence on  this  fubjeft,  I only  throw  out 
the  fuggeftion  as  a hint  to  others. 

Th  ESE  are  the  principal  obfervations 
neceflary  for  fea-bathers.  The  fubjeft 
would  admit  of  much  enlargement,  but  it 
has  been  my  wi£h  to  abridge  every  part  of 
this  view,  and  to  prefen t the  reader  with 
a concife  opinion,  which  in  many  refpefts 
will  be  found  to  militate  againft  the  rou- 
tine of  common  pradlice.  If  I am  right, 
other  authors  and  practitioners  have  erred ; 
but  if  I am  in  error,  their  judgment  will 
prevail ; and  I whh  to  appeal  only  to  the 
decifion  of  truth.  My  fentiments  cannot 

fail  of  exciting  the  attention  of  my  pro- 

feffion,  and  fuch  invalids  as  are  able  to 
judge  of  the  rationale  in  argument.  In 
this  inftance  I am  willing  to  be  tried  by 
the  fuccefs  of  the  event,  and  have  no  he- 
fitation  in  fubmitting  to  the  conclufion 

of 
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of  tliofc  who  candidly  enquire.  From 
what  has  been  fiid  it  muft  appear  by  no 
means  matter  of  indifference  to  the  fick, 
which  plan  they  purfue.  If  one  fet  of 
phyficians  recommend  bleeding,  purging, 
and  ftarvation,  whilft  others  infift  on 
good-living,  wine,  animal  food,  diluted 
fpirlts,  and  agreeable  exercife,  as  the  auxi- 
liaries of  fea- bathing;  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  muft  be  a great  difierence  iri 
the  refult  of  their  praftice  as  well  as 
theory. 

I HAVE  fcarce  touched  upon  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  medicine  in  this  difcourfe, 
few  patients  will  be  found  fceptical 
enough  to  labour  under  the  afflidlions  of 
thofe  dreadful  difeafes  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  fynophs,  without  having  the 
advice  of  fome  medical  pradlltioner,  and 
in  the  charadter  they  prefer  it  is  their  bu- 
finefs  to  confide 
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ON  THE  INTERNAL  USE  OP 


SEA-WATER. 


I T has  been  the  fate  of  phyfic  to  have 
remedies  which  at  one  period  have  rifen 
to  high  eftimation,  and  at  another,  have 
been  unnoticed  ^ and  fuch  has  been  the 
fluftuation  of  opinion,  that  the  medicines  ^ 
of  a former  age,  after  a lapfe  of  years, 
have  been  again  revived,  and  by  the  aid 
of  fuppofed  novelty,  or  even  the  recom- 
mendations of  antiquity,  they  have  twice 
. fupported,  and  as  often  loft  the  occupan- 
cy of  a favoured  reputation.  Sea-water 
is  of  this  number.  7die  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  ufe.  Hippocra- 
tes prefcribed  it,  and  Afclepiades,  Themi- 
fon,  Celfus,  and  others,  looked  upon  fea- 
falt  as  an  adlive  remedy.  In  the  Ifle  of 
Cos,  and  fome  other  of  the  Grecian  ftates, 
they  mixed  it  with  their  wine  ^ and  CeU 
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fus,  treating  of  the  fcrophula,  or  reglus 
morbus  as  he  calls  it,  recommends,  vi- 
num  bibere  falfum  gr^ecum,  ut  folutio 
ventris  remaneat/*  Pliny  has  given 
us  great  information  on  this  point ; and 
we  learn  that  the  remedy  was  very  uni- 
‘ verfal  in  Greece,  and  among  the  more 
early  Roman  phyficians;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  it  was  ever  adopted  by  the  fyf- 
tematic  writers  of  any  note  fince  the  time 
of  Celfus. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  attention  of  me- 
dical men  was  diredled  to  this  fubjedl  by 
the  work  of  Dr.  Richard  Ruffell,  phyfi- 
cian  at  Lewes,  who  is  juftly  venerated 
as  the  caufe  of  that  celebrity  which 
Brighthelmflone  has  fince  acquired.  The 
contents  of  this  volume  do  credit  to  the 
author ; but  the  fervice  which  it  render- 
ed medicine  may  admit  of  doubt.  Be- 
fides  an  erroneous  account  of  the  chemi- 
cal contents  of  fea-water,  we  have  a mode 
of  pradice  recommended  which  is  con- 

D 2 fefiedly 
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feffedly  improper.  In  thofe  dangerous 
difeafes  where  fea-water  is  recommended 
inftead  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  low 
diet,  a contrary  fyftem  is  now  purfued 
with  great  advantage.  And  it  is,  probably, 
from  this  unhappy  jundtion  of  oppofite 
remedies  in  Dr.  RulTeirs  Traft,  that  the 
pradlitioners  of  modern  times  feem  in- 
clined to  rejedf  the  internal  life  of  fea- 
water.  But  the  mode  of  reafoning  from 
general  principles,  requires  great  circum- 
fpection,  and  a much  greater  attention  to 
minute  circumftances  than  is  commonly 
given.  Although  we  admit  all  the  fadls 
which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  fea- water 
when  conjoined  with  evacuation,  yet  w6 
muft  attend  to  the  experience  of  the  times, 
and  beware  left,  in  the  examination  of  an 
effeft,  we  overlook  the  caufe — a know- 
ledge of  which  is  the  objedt  of  every 
rational  pradlitioner.  Difeafes  and  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  glands  are  common  to 
perfons  of  the  moft  weakly,  delicate  habits, 
and  fuch  complaints  frequently  accom- 
.pany  the  idiopathic  confumptioh  of  this 

country. 
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country.  Thefe  conftitutlons,  it  is  true, 
are  not  fitted  for  evacuation ; and  this  dif- 
eafe  is  found  to  be  aggravated  by  low  diet ; 
but  when  fuch  morbid  affedlions  of  the 
glands  become  univerfal,  although  they  are 
but  fecondary  caufes  of  the  general  com- 
plaints, yet  they  neceflarily  deferve  our 
attention,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  ought 
to  make  the  primary  objedl  of  our  confi- 
deration.  Their  removal  will  give  flrength 
to  the  fyflem ; and  we  fhall  find  that  it 
can  be  done  without  evacuation.  In  our 

enquiry  after  caufes,  we  are  to  view  effefts 
as  caufes  of  other  effeils  ; and  in  all  or- 
ganized bodies  we  have  great  reafon  to 
attend  to  this  remark,  for  every  fecondary 

caufe  is  capable  of  producing  powerful 
changes  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  health, 
and  difeafc.  The  enlargement  of  glands 
may  depend  upon  the  laxity  of  the  part, 
or  the  weaknefs  of  the  whole  frame;  but 
when  fuch  an  enlargement  has  taken 
place,  the  reduction  is  feldom  to  be  ef- 
fedted  by  the  common  tonics  alone.  A 
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particular  ftimulus  to  the  part  afFeded 
neceflary,and  fuch  fea«- water  has  been  found 
to  be.  When  taken  internally  for  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  it  has  been  found  to, 
remove  the  moft  dangerous  glandular  db- 
ftrudions.  If  we  attend  to  its  operation, 
we  fhall  fee  the  greateft  Inducement  for 
its  exhibition  from  theory,  as  well  as  ex- 
perienced fads ; and  we  fliall  likewife  fee, 
that  evacuation  muft  neceffarily  impede, 
inftead  of  promoting  its  adion,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  mercury,  and  other  ftimulant 
deobftruents  taken  into  the  fyftem.  When 
fea-water  is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and 
not  hurried  through  ih^primce  vicOy  it  will 
be  abforbed  by  the  ladeals,  and  thence 
carried  into  the  mafs  of  circulating  fluids, 
where  its  chemical  contents  will  operate 
on  the  coats  and  contents  of  the  veflfels 
through'  which  it  palTes.  Marine  fait, 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  Epfom  fait,  which  are 
the  principal  adive  parts  dilfolved  in  the 
w^ater  of  the'fea,  when  taken  into  the  mafs 

I 

of  circulating  fluids,'  muft  neceffarily  pro- 

■ • 
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duce  a powerful  flimulant  efFcft,  partlcu-. 

larly  on  the  excretory  organs  through 

which  they  pafs.  Accordingly  we  find, 

that  the  kidneys  are  ftimulated  to  an  in- 

creafed  fccretion  of  urine,  by  thefe  faline 

fubftances,  which  feldom  fail  of  adting,  in 

fome  degree,  as  diuretics ; and  it  is  a fadl 

well  known  to  graziers,  that  common  fait 

is  a fovereign  remedy  in  that  dreadful 

plague,  the  rot  of  flieep ; which  I have 

had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  from  dif- 

fedtion,  is  commonly  attended  with  a dif- 

eafe  of  the  liver  in  thefe  animals.  In 

that  complaint,  this  organ  is  commonly « 

% 

found  to  be  enlarged,  and  of  a putrid  ap- 
pearance, having  the  gall-dudls  filled  with 
animalculae.  I know  a gentleman,  who, 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  experiment, 
bought  a great  number  of  rotten  ftieep  at 
a low  price,  and,  by  giving  them  daily  a 
quantity  of  common  fait  fprinkled  upon 
their  hay,  they  gradually  recovered,  and 
were  again  fold  at  a high  price.  My 
friend  was  firfl:  induced  to  place  confidence 

D 4 in 
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in  this  remedy,  by  obferving  that  a flieep 
pf  his,  when  very  ill,  from  jhe  rot,  or 
fome  fimilar  complaint,  ufed  daily  to  lick 
one  part  of  the  wall  in  the  yard  where  it 
was  confined,  and  which  part  he  found  to 
abound  with  a fallne  efflorefcence,  very 
common  on  damp  walls.  As  the  animal, 
by  this  inftinftive  knowledge,  derived  be- 
nefit from  fait,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
event  of  the  experiment  which  we  have 
deferibed. 

I SHALL  conclude  my  obfervations  on 
the  utility  of  marine  fait,  with  the  opinion 
of  a great  man.  Dr.  Black,  in  his  Lee- 
tures,  remarks,  that  this  fait  is  very  an- 
tifeptic,  and  affifts  or  promotes  di- 
geftion ; and  is  known  to  be  a neceifary 
‘f  of  life  to  man : but,’*  fays  he,  on  a 
tranfient  view,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
fo  to  other  animals ; yet  I think  it 
really  is:  for  this  fait  is  certainly  found 
**  in  the  pureft  and  frefheft  water.  In 
ff  Germany  and  Alia  it  is  given  to  cattle^ 

^ ■■  In 
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In  America  the  wild  animals  are  well 
f‘  known  to  flock  in  amazing  herds,  mak- 
f*  ing  palTages  through  the  thickeft  woods 
“ down  to  the  fea-lide,  or  falt-fprings, 
‘‘  to  tafte  the  fait.  It  is  there  ufed  as  a 
“ bait  for  deerj  and  an  offer  of  fait  is 
more  tempting  there,  than  an  offer  of 
corn/’ 

\ 

Sir  John  Pringle’s  difcoverles 
have  been  thought  to  account  for  this 
utility  of  fait.  He  found  large  quan- 
tities  to  prevent,  and  fmall  ones  to 
promote  putrefadlion  : — hence  fome 
5^  have  thought,  that  it  promotes  the  ne- 
M ceflary  degree  of  putrefaction  in  our 
alimentary  canal,  A fmall  quantity  is 
found  to  kill  fome  of  the  carnivorous 
^ animals,  as  the  hog; — therefore  it 
would  feem  to  be  the  beft  corrector  of 
vegetable  and  acefeent  food.  As  it  is 
the  moft  ufeful,  fo  it  is  the  moft  plen- 
f?  tiful,  of  all  the  falts*.” 

* Extracted  from  my  MS,  notes,  taken  at  Dr, 
plack’s  Lectures, 

From 
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From  all  thefe  arguments  we  conclude, 
that  fea-water,  as  a folutlon  of  common 
and  other  falts,  may  become  a very  pow- 
erful remedy,  in  the  hands  of  a judicious 
phyfician.  I lhall  here  fubjoin  a table  of 
thofe  difeafes,  in  w'hich  it  has  been  fuc- 
ccfsfully  ufed. 
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A SYNOPSIS  of  thofe  Diseases, 
in  which  the  Internal  Use  of  Sea- 
YVa.ter  is  an  approved  Remedy. 

Scrophulous  Swdlings  and  Sores. 

■.  ■ ■ ".■■■  of  the  Neck. 

"1^.^,  Eyes,  &c.  &c. 

Strumous  Swellings. 

Humid  and  dry  or  fcurfy  Leprofy. 

American  Scrophula. 

Swelled  Legs,  and  enlarged  ftiF  Joints,  from  the  Gout 
or  Rheumatifm. 

Difeafed  Glands  of  the  Uterus. 

Jaundice. 

Colic. 

Dropfy. 

Confumption. 

Scrophulous  Ozsena,  or  Complaint  in  tie  Nofe,  with 
Swellings  of  the  upper  Lip. 

Ulcer  of  the  Tibia  with  Caries. 

Tenefmus,  with  Ouzings  of  bloody  Iclor. 

Itching  and  Tubercles  of  the  Pudenda. 

Cough^with  glandular  Swellings  in  the  Neck,  and 
bilious  Vomitings,  with  profufe  Spittings. 

Df*  RuJell  has  mentioned  a cafe  or  two  of  Chorea  SanftI  Vlti, 
Gonorrhea,  and  Hernia  H-umoralis,  in  which  this  remedy  was  tried# 
conjoined  with  otheri  ',  but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  of  its  utility  j and 
1 ihould  think  it  uolikeb  to  do  fcrvico  in  thofe  cafe 


IT 
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IT  only  remains,  that  we  add  fome- 
thing  on  the  mode  of  ufing  fca-watc’  in- 
ternally. It  is  cuftomary  to  join  other 
remedies  with  it;  and  there  are  eafes,  in 
which  this  jundlion  is'  iifcelTary. — Mer- 
curials, in  fmall  dofes,  often  fervice- 
able,  but  they  require  caution,  ^thiops, 
antimony,  cinnabar  and  the  calcined  alhes 
of  fubmarine  plants,  with  burnt  fponge, 
corallines,  millepedes,  and  a variety  of 
other  articles^  are  recommended ; but  I 
never  obferved  any  powerful  elFedt  in  them, 
although  I have  frequently  known  them 
continued  for  a length  of  time.  The 
JEtbiops  vegetabilisy  which  is  the  calcined 
afhes  of  a fpecies  of  fucusy  or  fea-weed, 
was  firft  introduced  into  the  fhops  by  Dr. 
Ruflell,  but  it  has  peyer  obtained  great 
credit.  The  foflil  alkali  and  fome  ci  the 
neutral  falts  might,  probably,  alTill:  fea-- 
water;  but  if  we  can  perfuade  patients  to 
take  a fufficient  quantity  of  tbi«  remedy, 
the^  will  feldoni  be  neceflaiy ; a flridl  at-  ' 
' tention 
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tention  to  proper  diet  and  regimen  being 
enjoined.  I muft  confefs  myfelf  an  advo- 
cate for  the  ancient  pradice  of  medicating 
wines  with  fait;  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
thefe  two  remedies  mutually  aflift  each 
other.  I have  now  a patient  who  has  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  fo  fmall  a quan- 
tity as  a fingle  wine-glafs  of  fea-water 
drank  every  evening.  The  lady  was  af- 
flided  with  troublefome  cough,  attended 
with  a great  deal  of  phlegm,  and  bilious 
vomitings  in  a morning.  She  had  large 
glandular  fwellings  under  the  chin, 
and  in  the  neck,  which,  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  fmall  quantity  of  fea-water, 
conjoined  with  animal  food  and  wine, 
have  gradually  lelTened;  and  the  cough, 
with  ficknefs  and  vomitings,  nearly  left 
her,  before  fhe  continued  the  remedies  a 
week.— -But,  notwithftanding  the  happy 
fuccefs  in  this  cafe,  I am  perfuaded  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  continued  for  a great  length  of  time, 
in  moft  cafes.  If  the  remedy  does  not 
purge,  too  much  can  fcarcely  be  taken. 

And 
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And  happy  indeed  is  it  for  mankind,  that 
they  are  poiTeffed  of  any  remedy  (however 
nanfeous)  which  can  effedt  a cure  upon* 
complaints,  fo  far  beyond  the  reach  of  im- 
mediate operation,  as  glandular  difeafes. 


PJ* 
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ON  THE  OPERATION  OF 

COLD  OR  SEA  BATHING. 

I nil  I iiiiBiiii 

IN  reafoning  upon  this  fubjed,  we  mull 
attend  equally  to  the  fafts  of  chymillry 
and  phyfiology, — By  the  former  we  learn, 
that  cold  is  only  the  negation  of  heat. 
By  the  latter  we  know,  that  the  living 
body  cannot  exift  without  a certain  pro- 
portion of  this  univerfal  principle,  which 
pervades  all  nature,  and  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  animation,  vigor,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena  of  life.  The  organized  and  unor- 
ganized parts  of  matter  alike  acknowledge 
the  Mivcfility  of  heat : by  its  opera- 
tion, ordtt  and  uniformity  in  appearance 
IS  maintained  : by  its  excefs  or  defedt  the 
mode  of  exiftence  is  altered,  and  annihila- 
tion frequently  enfues  the  llighteft  devla, 
tion  in  degree  : folids  become  fluids  or 
verfa : vegetables  and  animals  ceafe 
o ive  in  extremes  of  this  grand  agent  of 

na  ure;^  but  they  have  the  Angular  property 

re  aining  their  natural  temperature  in 

3 ver* 


Very  great  exceffes  of  heat  or  cold,  'fhe 
temperature  of  the  human  body  is  afferted 
to  be  97®  of  ^Farenheit,  and  the  degree  of 
external  heat  fixed  upon  by  philofophers^ 
as  the  ftandard  of  health,  is  64°  of  Fa- 

renheit.  Every  continued  deviation  from 
this  fliandard  is  fuppofed  to  produce  a 
morbid  change  on  the  human  body;  An 
excefs  has  been  faid  to  a6l  as  ftimulant 
and  a defect  as  fedative.  But  great  confu- 
fion  has  entered  the  arguments  of  phyfi- 
cians  on  this  fubjecS.  Some  have  main- 
tained, that  heat  being  pofitivey  and  cold 
negative,  the  former  muft  have  one  uni- 
form adtion,  in  oppofition  to  the  latter  ^ 
and  as  heat,  in  one  inftance,  is  a pofitivc 
ftimulus,  fo  in  every  inftance,  whether 
above  or  below  the  ftandard,  it  is  ftill  a 
ftimulus,  and  muft  produce,  though  in  a 
lefter  degree,  the  fame  ftimulant  effefts 
others  affirm,  that  heat  below  64  or  60""  of 
Farenheit  is  always  a fedative  to  the  aftioil 
of  the  living  powers.  But  the  difpute  is 
of  words,  and  the  concliifion  is  the  famd 
in  both  cafes.  By  a lefter  ftimulus,  the: 

* Vid.  Gov.  Ellis’s  Paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  voL  Iv.  pi 
et  Mem.  de  PAcad.  annee  1764. 

former 
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former  mean  what  the  latter  intend  by 
the  word  fedative.  Hence  we  find,  that  it 
is  univerfally  agreed  among  phyficians,  as 
well  as  philofophers,  that  the  properties 
of  heat  are  fiimulant.  Dr.  Cullen  was 
the  firft  who  ventured  to  affirm,  that  cold, 
or  the  negation  of  this  powerful  ftimulant, 
inay  itfelf,  in  certain  circumftances,  be- 
come a ftimulaiit.  His  arguments,  or 
rather  his  fails,  demand  attention.  “ Con- 
“ fidering,”  fays  he,  “ how  much  the 
vital  principle  of  animals  depends  upon 
“ heat,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
“ power  of  cold  is  always,  more  or  lefs, 
“ diredtly  fedative.  But  it  is  equally 

r 

manifeft,  that,  in  certain  circurnjiances, 
cold  proves  a ftimulus  to  the  living 
body,  and  particularly  to  the  fanguife- 
rous  fyftem/^  Great  objedions  have 
been  made  to  this  opinion,  and  it  has 
been  faid,  by  thole  who  pretend  to  argue 
on  philofophical  principles,  that  fuch 
efFeds  cannot  be  ; two  oppolite  effeds  can 
never  arife  from  the  fame  caufe ! the 

E fame 
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i ; ^ 

fame  power  can  never  be  at  the  fame 
time  ftimulan.t  and  fedative  ! — Granted.— 
But  what  follows  ? The‘fame  power  can* 
not  produce  precifely  the  fame  effefts, 
unlefs  it  be  in  precifely  .the  fame  circum- 
ftances.  If,  therefore,  the  circurnftances 
vary,  the  caufe  varies,  and  the  effedts  muft 
vary  likewife.  * This  is  the  confequencc 
of  the  true  mode  of  philofophizing,  but 
it  is  a refuk  which  has  been  ftrangely 
overlooked  by  the  mod:  ingenious  of  me- 
dical rcafoners.  , The  followers  of  Dr. 

. • ' 

Brown,  whofe  chief  aim  has  too  often 
been  merely  to  contradidl  the  profelTor  we 
have  mentioned,  have  fallen  into  this 
praftical  error ; for  I maintain,  that 
errors  in  theory  are  the  foundation  of 
errors  in  pradtice,  and  thefe  fyftematifts, 
captivated  by  the  fpe.cioufnefs  of  a fyftcm 
which  profelTed  to  have  its  balls  in  the 
true  philofophy,  and  which  affedls  to  quote 
New.ton  and  Bacon  as  its  example  in 
argument,  have  ftrangely  forfaken,  their 
own  principles  : they  have  even  ven- 
tured 


\ 
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^ iured  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  cold-bathing, 
and,  becaufe  it  appeared  to  militate 

againft  their  dodtrine;  they  hold  it  hurtful 
in  thofe  difeafes  where  experience  ffiews 
its  efficacy,  and  raflily  denounce  an  ana- 
thema on  one  of  the  mofl:  powerful  reme- 
dies in  phyfic.  But  the  dodlrine  of  fti- 
mulants  has  laid  the  foundation  of  errors^ 

* hypothetical  arid  pradlical.— Circumftari- 
ces  and  minute  contingencies  have  not 
heen  fufficiently  attended  to. — The  fame 
power  which  operates  as  a ftimularit  ori  ' 

^ the  living  fyftem  in  one  circumftance; 
may  in  different  circumftances,  nay,  muff 
produce,  in  fome  degree,  different  effedts. 

If  this  be  granted  me;  and  I know  no 

? 

fophiftry  by  which  it  can  be  denied;  I 
fliall  think  myfelf  juftifiable  in  maintain- 
ing, that  Dr,  Cullen’s  argument  is  valid  ^ 
and,  although  I am  by  no  means  the  advo- 
cate of  his  dodlrines,  iri  general,  yet,  as 
the  fearcher  after  truth,  I will  accord  to 

• his  reafoning  on  the  operation  of  cold^ 
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and  alTert,  that  it  is,  as  an  abftradion  of 
heat,  a fedative ; but  that,  in  effed:,  the 
circumftances  being  varied,  it  may  prove 
a ftimulus  to  the  living  body;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  operation  is  not  limited  to 
the  human  fpecies,  but  follows  as  a natu- 
ral confequence  of  the  property  of  univer- 
fal  diffufibility  which  heat  polfefles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  property,  bodies  become 
heated  in  proportion  to  their  capacities 
for  receiving  heat,  and  the  greateft  capa- 
city for  fenlible  heat  is  cold.  It  there- 
fore follows,  that  whenever  a body 
happens  to  be  colder  than  the  circumja- 
cent bodies,  the  nature  of  fenfible  heat, 
chemically  afcertained,  is  fuch,  that  a 
portion  of  it  muft  leave  the  fubftance 
which  it  formerly  occupied,  and  enter 
the  matter  thus  capacitated  to  receive  it. 
When  the  human  body,  by  the  external 
application  of  cold,  is  partially  deprived  of 
its  heat,  its  capacity  for  heat  being  in- 
creafed,  it  muft  follow,  that  whenever 
the  fame  body,  thus  capacitated,  comes 

within 
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Within  the  operation  of  heat,  an  accumu- 
lation  of  that  property,  whatever  it  may 
be,  muft  neceffarily  take  place.  And,  the 
efFedl  of  heat  being  acknowledged  to  be  a 
Itimulus  to  the  living  fyfcem,  it  muft 
follow,  that  an  increafed  capacity,  with 
an  increafed  accumulation,  muft  produce 
ftimulant  effefts.— Accordingly  we.  find, 
that  the  confequence  of  a preternatural 
deprivation  of  heat,  to  a certain  degree,  is 
an  increafed  capacity  for  heat ; and  the 
confequent  accumulation  of  this  matter, 
or  property,  on  the  return  of  the  body  to 
the  fituation  whence  it  can  be  acquired, 
is  a ftimulant  operation.  This  follows 
our  mode  of  reafoning,  and  we  fhall  find 
the  opinion  eftablifhed  by  experiment. 

Hence,  whenever  the  body  is  deprived 
of  its  proportional  degree  of  heat  (v/ithin 
certain  limits)  the  effedl  of  that  depriva- 
tion is  an  increafed  capacity,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  that  increafed  capacity  a ftimu- 
ius  to  the  fyftem. — Thus  a perfon  fud- 

E3 
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denly  deprived  of  a portion  of  the  heat* 
of  his  fyftem,  \yhether  it  exifted  in  a fen- 
fible  or  latent  ftate,  on  his  return  to  thofc 
circumftances  where  the  heat  can  be  reco- 

' ' ^ • ' * .r 

vered,  will  feel,  in  a yery  fenfible  degree, 
the  return  of  this  flimulus,  A view  of 

% I * * i 

what  adlually  happens  in  the  cold-bath 
will  confirm  this  reafoning.  The  body, 
on  its  immerfion  in  the  cold  water,  fud- 
denly  lofes  a portion  of  heat,  particularly 
of  the  heat  of  the  furface;  and,  as  long  as. 
the  parts  continue  expofed  to  this  degree 
of  cold,  a continued  abftradlion  of  heat  is 
the  confequence  : but  the  inflant  that  the 
body  is  out  of  the  water,  or  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances as  to  receive  heat  from  an 
ambient  atmofphere,  that  inftant  will  its 
‘return  be  perceptible,  and  the  effed:  of 
fuch  return  will  be  ftimulant. 

Hence,  after  bathing,  we  feel  a glow- 
ing warmth^  a recovery  of  fenfible  heat  on 

the  furface  of  the  whole  frame,'  which, 

■» 

exciting  the  adtion  of  the  veffels,  proves  a 

tonic 
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tonic  or  ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem ; 
and,  in  a medical  view,  we  muft  expert  the 
nioft  powerful  efted:s  from  fuch  a uni- 
verfal  ftimulus.  In  all  difeafes  of  general  ■ 
weaknefs,  the  circulation  on  the  furface 
and  extremities  is  very  languid — the  vef- 
fels  and  mufcular  fibres  become  inert, 
lofe  their  tone  and  action,  and  are  incapa- 
citated for  the  fundlions  of  health ; but  by 
the  application  of  an  univerfal  ftimulus  to 
the  furface,  the  living  principle  is  excited, 
and  the  adtion  of  every  part  is  made 
whole.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  the 
chemical  nature  of  heat;  whilft  a farther 
attention  to  phyfiology  gives  an  additional 
explanation  of  what  happens  in  cold^ 
bathing. — The  blood,  being  fuddenly 
driven  from  the  furface  to  the  heart,  and 
internal  veftels,  proves  a powerful  ftimu- 
lus, and  excites  their  adlion  in  an  unufual 

/ 

manner.  Hence,  on  the  removal  of 
cold,  the  blood  is  quickly  propelled  to 
the  fmaller  veftels,  which,  conjoined  with 
the  accumulation  of  heat  from  the  at- 

’ E 4 mofphere. 
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rnofphcre,  is  the  caufe  of  the  glow 
and  other  ftimulant  effeds  which  fucr 
ceed  the  cold-bath. — From  this  view 
of  the  operation  of  cold -it  muft  appear, 
that  the  cold  or  fea  bath  is  calculated  for 
difeafes  of  weak  habits ; and  accordingly 
v/e  find  the  complaints  enumerated  in  the 
fynopfis,  all  of  this  kind.— But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  we  are  here  treating  of 
the  fudden  application  of  cold,  and  the 
confequent  fudden  application  of  heat ; 
for  if  this  remedy  be  gradually  applied, 
and  long  continued,  the  living  fyftem  will 
be  fo  much  weakened,  that  the  return  of 
heat  to  the  furface  will  be  infufficient  to 
excite  the  adion  of  the  veffels  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  ftrength,  and  the  adion 
of  the  larger  veffels  being  impaired,  they 
wdll  be  unable  to  propel  the  blood  into 
the  fmaller  ^ — hence  the  palenefs  and  cold 
which  fucceed  too  long  a continuance  in 
the  water.  For.  we  are  not  tp  admit  the 
full  force,  of  Hippocrates's  remark,  that 

the  more  the  body  is  cooled  (if  it  is 

not 
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**  not  perfectly  congealed)  the  more  it 
will  afterwards  become  hot/'  A con- 
tinued application  of  cold,  below  6o%. 
proves  debilitating. 

Hence  we  find,  that  in  this  remedy 
we  pofiefs,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  its  application,  a real  ftimulant  or  feda- 
tive  power.  The  cold-bath  may,  under 
due  reo-ulation,  be  ufeful  in  two  different 
difeafes.  A tendency  to  inflammation  may 
be  checked  by  the  continued  application 
of  cold  air  or  cold  water ; and  it  is  here 
worthy  our  remark,  that  the  young  and 
healthful  bathers,  perfons  of  full  habits, 
and  accuftomed  to  high  living,  ought  to 
be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  the  bath  as  a 
ftimulant.  They  require  cold  as  cold, 
and  not  with  a view  to  its  operation  in 
producing  heat.  They  fhould  continue 
in  the  water  for  a longer  fpace  of  time 
than  invalids,  and  by  a little  attention 
they  will  foon  perceive  the  duration  re- 
quired. Healthy  fwimmers  and  divers, 

who 
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\vho  accuftom  themfelves  to  continue 
long  in  the  water,  find  a cool  and  refrefh- 
ing  effect  from  it,  and  if  they  do  not  con^ 
tinue  too  long  they  are  flrengthened ; but 
a very  trifling  excefs  debilitates  the 
flrongeft  men.  The  medium  fliould  be 
ftudied.  What  would  extinguifli  the  liv- 
ing principle  of  one  perfon  may  be  falu- 
tary  to  another  '^.  It  is  impoflible''to  fix 
the  precife  degree  of  cold  which  may,  or 
even  ought  to  be  applied  as  a remedy  to 
different  perfons,  under  different  circum- 

I V . • - ; 

fiances ; the  fum  of  our  obfervations  is 
this  : — The  weaker  the  perfon,  the  more 
fudden  fliould  be  the  application  of  cold, 
to  produce  a flimulant  effedt.  For  the 
more  fuddenly  the  body  is  deprived  of  its 
heat,  the  more  quickly  will  it  recover  it 


* I find,  on  enquiry,  that  the  bathing  guides  are 
really  debilitated  by  their  continuance  in  the  water; 
and,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  recourfe  to  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  they  ufually  experience  fome  ill  effedfs  from 
it,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon. 


from 
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from  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  But  If 

a fedative  efFedl  is  required,  the  duration 

fhould  be  greater. It  will  fcarce  feem 

neceffary  to  enlarge  on  the  other  effecSls  of 

cold,  as  what  has  been  faid  will  fuffice  to 

iliew,  that,  as  exciting  falutary  or  mode- 

rating  morbid  afliions,  it  v/ill  occafionally 

aft  as  a tonic  ftrengthening  remedy.  The 
»"  1* 

aftringent  property  depends,  likev/ife, 
upon  the  general  operation,  and  requires 
no  feparate  confideration.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  a diuretic  efFeft,  obfervable  by 
thofe  who  frequent  the  bath. 


In  this  inveftigation  of  the  operation  of 
cold,  we  only  confider  the  water  as  the 
medium  of  application — the  effefls  of  it 
are  the  fame,  however  applied.  When 
the  body  is  chilled  by  cold  air,  on  its  re- 
turn to  a warm  atmofphere,  the  fenfation 
of  glowing  warmth  is  perceived,  and  the 
ftimulus  of  the  re-entering  heat  is  'evi- 
dent. But,  if  it  is  too  fudden,  a fenfe  of 
pain  is  induced,  as  we  perceive  by  warm- 

' ing 
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ing  our  hands  at  a fire  in  the  winter^ 
when  they  have  been  half  frozen  with 
cold. 

Lavation  In  water  is  certainly  the 

I 

mofi:  falutary  mode  of  applying  cold,  as 
we  thereby  get  rid  of  impurities,  which 
might  prove  the  occafional  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes ; and,  independant  of  this  adlion,  it 
feems  to  produce  efFedl  by  its  fuperior  ca- 
pacity for  heat, — The  gravity  of  fea-water 
has  been  fuppofed  to  produce  fpecific  ef- 
fedts,  and  the  phyficlans  of  the  mechanical 
fedt  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efFedls  of 
cold-bathing  on  the  principle  of  preflure 
alone;  but  as  this  opinion,  with  feveral 
others,  equally  futile,  is  now  rejedted,  I 
fliall  not  think  it  necelTary  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  fubjedt.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  water  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
overlooked,  as  it  affords  no  folution  of  the 
phenomena  of  bathing.  The  degree  of 
temperature  is  the  objedl:  of  confideration, 
and  deferves  the  minute  attention  of  me- 
dieval men. 

In 
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In  this  enquiry  I have  not  thought  it 
neceflary  to  enter  at  large  into -the  dodtrine 
of  latent  and  fenfible  heat.  Neither  have 
I infifted  upon  the  opinion  of  fome  philo- 
fophers,  that  the  living  body  has  the  pro- 
perty of  generating  heat  and  cold  in  cer- 
tain clrcumftances,  when  morbidly  threa- 
tened with  either.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Fordyce,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Blag- 
den,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter, put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
But  the  fadl  does  not  appear  to  afford  any 
aid  to  our  prefent  inveftigation,  although  . 
it  informs  us,  that  violent  excefles  of  heat 
and  cold  may  be  fuffered  with  lefs  impu- 
nity than  we  could  have  imagined.- The 

too  frequent  ufe  of  the  bath,  by  habituat- 
ing the  body  to  a new  ffimulus,  may  prove* 
prejudicial.  Invalids  fhould,  therefore, 
be  cautioned  againft  it.  Probably  three 
or  four  times  a week  may  not  be  improper, 
but  the  frequency  muff:  depend  on  con- 
tingency. 


Thes* 
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These  are  the  obfervatlons  whlcll 
I have  thought  it  neceflary  to  pre-  - 
rnife,  previous”  to  the  detail  of  my  own 
experiments  on  the  fubjedl,  ‘which  have 
been  very  'numerous — But  I fliall  only 
defcrihe  fuch  as  from  their  diverfity  or 
peculiarity  may  afford  fome  elucidation  of 
this  obfcure  fubjedl,  • 


f 
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EXPERIMENTS. 

I. 

BEFORE  breakfaft,  my  pulfe  72*  In 
a minute,  I walked  to  the  fea- water  bath, 
and,  after  plunging  over  head,  ftood  up- 
right in  the  bath;  which  not  being  full, 
I immediately  perceived  a fenfe  of  glow- 
ing warmth  over  that  part  of  the  body 
which  was  out  of  the  water,  whilft  my 
legs,  and  the  reft  of  my  body  in  the  water, 
were  painfully  cold.  The  thermometer 
in  the  fliade  of  the  room  68*;  in  the  bath 
56*.  On  fitting  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
water  for  about  two  minutes,  my  pulfe 
lowered  to  66.  On  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  and  putting  on  my  cloaths,  it  beat 
78.  I then  went  up  to  the  knees  in  the 
bath,  and  felt  a chilly  rigor  over  my 
whole  body,  and  in  three  minutes  my 

f Farenheit. 

3 pulfe 
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'pulfe  fell  to  66;  but  on  coming  out 
again  it  rofe  to  72.  Notwithftanding 
that  I ate  a hearty  breakfaft,  on  my  return 
home  I found  myfelf  chilly  and  cold,  with 
a flight  head-ach  throughout  the  day, 
which  I could  not  help  attributing  to  this 
experiment. 


II. 

Before  breakfaft  I walked  down  to 
the  fea-fide,  and  counted  my  pulfe  before 
I undrefTed  in  the  machine,  which  to  my 
great  furprife  was  104  in  a minute.  Hav- 
ing had  a bad  night,  and  feeling  very  un- 
well, I was  rather  alarmed  at  this  unex- 
pected velocity ; but  not  being  in  a per- 
fpiration,  I went  into  the  water,  and,  after 
fwimming  a few  minutes,  attempted  to 
count  my  pulfe ; but,  unluckily,  a large 
wave  overwhelmed  me  and  my  ftop-watch. 
This  accident  interrupted  the  experiment. 

’ After  drefling  myfelf,  I felt  much  re- 
freflied,  and,  on  walking  home,  found  my 
pulfe  at  72. 


I WAS 


I 
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I WAS  greatly  invigorated  by  this  expe- 
rir"ent;  and,  from  my  previous  indifpofi- 
tion,  had  reafon  to  attribute  the  event  to 
bathing. 


iii: 

After  a good  breakfaft,  pulfe  78,  I 
went  into  the  cold  fea-bath.  The  ther- 
mometer 68*  in  the  diade  of  the  room, 
and  61  in  the  bath.  I v/aiked  in  gradu- 
ally, and  fat  up  to  the  chin  in  the  water, 
endeavouring  to  count  my  pulfe  at  the 
wrift,  but  it  was  not  perceptible;  neither 
could  T perceive  the  pullations  of  my 
heart.  Continuing  in  this  fituation  near 
five  minutes,  with  the  fame  refult,  I 
plunged  over  head,  and  on  coming  out 
found  my  pulfe  86.  In  a few  minutes  I 
returned  to  my  former  fituation,  fitting 
up  to  the  chin  in  the  bath  ; ' my  pulfe 
was  again  imperceptible;  but  on  coming 
out,  after  remaining  near  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  bath,  it  rofe  to  85,  and  I had  a 
glowing  warmth.— I repeated  this  expcri- 

F ment 
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ment  upon  my  fervant,  who  was  Vv^ith 
me.  His  puUe  6o,  and  full.  I kept  hold 
of  his  wrifi:.  He  complained  much  of 
the  extreme  cold,  faying  it  was  much 

. k i ‘ ‘ I 

colder  than  the  fea.  When  he  was  up  to 
the  flioLilders,  his  pulfe  was  imperceptible 
at  the  wrid,  temporal  arteries,  and  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  itfelf.  I dill  kept  hold 
of  h is  wrid,  and  as  he  walked  flowly  out 
of  the  bath,  his  pulfe  became  gradually 
perceptible,  and  rofe  to  72.  He  re-en- 
tered the  bath  with  the  fame  refult. 

IV, 

At  noon  the  thermometer  73  in  the 
diade. 

After  walking  about  half  a mile 
on  the  beach,  I undreded,  and  went  into 
the  fea.  Pulfe  96.  Thermometer  in  the 
fea  66.  Having  found  fome  difficulty  in 
holding  my  watch  and  counting  my 
pulfe  at  the  fame  time,  I took  a fervant 
with  me.  ' After  dipping  once  over  head, 
I attempted  to  number  my  pulfe,  and  that 
of  the  fervant,  but  it  wa^s  impradicable. 

He 
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He  fliook  exceflively  with  cold,  and  my 
own  pulfe  was  imperceptible.  After  con- 
tinuing about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  fwim- 
ming  and  diving,  I felt  myfelf  fatigued, 
and  walked  to  the  beach,  when  I was  fur- 
prized  to  find  my  pulfe  no,  and  the  fer- 
vant’s  120.  He  ftill  continued  to  flaake 
and  tremble  with  cold,  and  his  pulfations 
were  full  and  foft,  like  a perfon  in  an 
ague  fit. 

When  we  were  drelTed,  I compared 
the  velocity  again,  and  found  his  pulfe 
loo,  my  own  98.  He  was  ftill  cold  and 
chilly.  After  walking  gently  home,  and 
fitting  ftill  half  an  hour,  my  pulfe  was 
78,  the  fervant’s  72.  We  were  both 
weakened  by  this  experiment,  and  I had  a 
fort  of  trembling  of  the  calves  of  my  legs, 
which  went  off  on  eating. 

V. 

Pulse  96,  I went  into  the  fea  fafting. 
After  plunging  over  head,  I returned  to 
the  machine  immediately,  and  by  placing 

F 2 my 
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my  hand  upon  the  region  of  the  heart,  coun- 
ted the  pulfations  144.  When  I was  dref- 
fed,  pulfe  72,  I felt  cooled  and  refreflied* 
Thermometer  65  in  the  fea.  In  the  fhade 
of  the  machine  the  thermometer  was  only 
62 ; which  is  a curious  fadl,  and  deferves 
the  attention  of  phyficians.  This  degree 
of  cold  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
from  the  evaporation  which  takes  place 
from  the  wet  matts,  floor,  and  towels.  I 
have  very  often  experienced  a great  chilli- 
nefs  during  the  time  I continued  in  the 
machine,  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  from  this  caufe — that  the  fea  w^as,  in 
fadt,  a warm-bath,  compared  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  fuch  a place.  The 
greatefl:  caution  is  neceffary  on  the  part 
of  the  lick,  and  all  invalids  fliould  have 

a machine  perfectly  dry. 

VI. 

Before  brcakfafl:,' pulfe  72;  thermom. 
in  the  machine  63  - in  the  fea  63 — and  in 
the  flaaJe,  expo  fed  to  the  wind,  N.  W. 

^ only 
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only  60' ; I applied  the  thermometer 
under  myarm-pits  before  I entered  the  fea, 
and  found  it  rife  to  96. — When  I was  in 

the  water  I could  obferve  no  difference  in 

» 

the  temperature  of  any  part  of  my  body^ 
and  that  of  the  water;’  but  being  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  break  my  thermometer  in  this 
experiment,  and  not  being  able  to  procure 
another  in  this  place,  I am  unable  to  fpeak 
with  that  certainty  that  I could  wifli  on 
this  fubjed.  But  I have  reafon  to  think, 
from  my  former  experiments,  that  the 
thermometer  will  prove  of  the  fame  height 
on  the  furface  of  the  body  that  it  is  in 
the  water. 

; 

After  fwimming  for  fome  time,  I re- 
turned to  the  machine,  and  found  my 
pulfe  140  ; which  increafed  celerity  I have 
frequently  obferved  to  be  caufed  by  the 
exercife  of  fwimming,  and  from  which 
circumftance  I am  induced  to  think,  that 
it  may  become  a falutary  mode  of  ufing 
exercife  in  many  complaints. 

From 
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From  thefe  Experiments  we  deduce 
the  following  Conclusions. 

1.  The  cold- bath  produces  a powerful 
change  on  the  moving  powers. 

2.  It  produces  a powerful  effedl,  by 
altering  the  courfe  of  the  circulating 
fluids. 

t 

3.  The  adtion  of  the  heart  and  larger 
arteries  is  weakened  during  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cold-bath,  but  increafed  by 
its  fubfequent  operation. 

4.  The  adlion  of  the  fmaller  velTels  is, 
likewife,  confequently  increafed  by  the 
operation  of  the  cold-bath, 

5.  During  the  application  of  the  cold, 
the  body  lofes  a portion  of  its  fenfible 
heat,  and  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the 
furface,  and  accumulated  on  the  internal 

6.  On 


organs. 
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6.  On  the  recovery  of  the  fenfible  heat 
the  veflels  on  the  furface  are  ftimulated, 
and  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  larger  ar- 
teries is  at  the  fame  time  excited  by  the 
preternatural  ftimulus  of  the  accumulated 
fluid. 

7.  The  operation  of  cold  or  fea«-bathlng 
refembles  the  effeds  of  known  ftimulants. 
It  checks  ^ increafed  morbid  adions,  and 
incrcafes  morbid  inadion  -f*. 

These  are  all  the  experiments  which  I 
fhall  fubjoin — But  I have  tried,  and  ftill 
am  trying  many  more. — A further  eluci- 
dation, at  prefent,  appears  unneceflary. 
I fhall,  however,  always  be  ready  to  at- 
tend to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  learned  with 
due  refped. 

^ Experiment  II.  f Experiment  IV, 
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An  Essay  on  the  Method  of  ftudying 

Natural  History, 
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Experiments  on  a new  Species  of 

Bark. 


Early  in  Odober,  Dr.  Kentish  com- 
mences his  Lectures  on  Chemiflrv, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Theory 
and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic; 

In  which  Medicine  will  be  treated  as  a Branch  of 
Phyfics,  and  a new'Syftem,  cn  Philofophical  Principles, 
will  be  delivered  in  a Series  of  Propofitions,  the  De- 
monftration  of  which  will  include  every  new  Difcovery, 
theoretical  and  pradtical.  < 
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GOUTY  PERSONS. 


O detail  the  opinions  of  medical  men 


jL  on  the  generality  of  complaints,  is'  at 
once  an  infult  to  their  profefTion,  and  to 
common  fenfe.  No  abfardity  is  too  great 
for  the  creed  of  a phyfician.  He  who  is 
orthodox  in  phylic,  mufl:  diut  his  ears  to 
reafon,  and  liften  with  credulity  to  the 
whifpers  of  fancy,  or  the  phantoms  of 
“ imagination.’'  I fliall  therefore  be  ex- 
cufed  from  purfuing  the  hiftoryof  the  Gout 
through  all  the  labyrinths  of  obfcurity,  in 
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which  the  ignorance  of  my  profeffion  has 
involved  it,  andenter  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant fubjeft  of  giving  fuch  obferyations  and 
advice  to  arthritics,  as  experience  enables 
me  to  deliver.  The  theory  of  difeafe  has 
been  mifliaken,  and  to  fuch  miftake  we  muft 
attribute  the  fatality  of  medical  practice* 
Since  the  days  of  Afclepiades,'^  there  has 
been  but  little  genius  of  philofophy  in  the 
writings  of  medicine.  He  corrected  the 
errors  of  Hippocrates,  and  endeavoured  to 
teach  mankind  the  happy  art  of  curing  all 
complaints,  tuto^  ccleritery  CS jucunde.  But 
fuch  a do6lrine  was  not  fuited  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  medical  mindy  which  has  been 
fingularly  attached  to  lyftems  repugnant 
to  truth,  fcience,  and  common  fenfe. 
Hippocrates’was  the  unintentional  caufeof 
this  calamity.  He  feparated  medicine  from 

* Vixit  Anno  Mundi  3939.  Anno  Ante  Chriflum 
Natum  63,  & quidem  ad  fupretnam  Seneflam  valetudine 
profperrima.  Na.cn  fponfionem  fecifTe  dicitur,  ne  me- 
dicus  haberetur,  fi  quo  unquam  morbo  corriperetur.  Et 
vicit  etiam.*’  Vid*  Mangeti  Biblioth.  & Le  Clerc’s.  Hift.' 
dc  la  Mcdeclne. 
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i >hilofophy,  and  fent  it  a wandering  amongft 
i he  fidlions  of  imagination.  Any  man  who 
joould  read  or  write,  and  many  a man  pof- 
^elTed  of  neither  of  thefe  accomplifhments, 

\ las  been,  fince  his  time,  thought  qualified 
i ;o  attend  to  nature — to  watch  difeafe,  and 
ryecord  the  fymptoms  of  complaints — hence 
j 2very  morbid  appearance  has  been  dignified 
with  fome  fpecific  appellation,  and  the  phe- 
'nomena  of  difeafe  multiplied  into  diftindt 
difeafes. 

This  talent  for  obfervation  has  been  fo 
widely  diffufed,  that  pradlitioners  in  phyfic 
appear  to  have  been  emulous  of  their  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  difeafed  varieties  of 
nature,  without  duly  confidering  the  pecu- 
liarities that  attend  her  in  a ftate  of  health. 
The  properties  of  life,  and  the  caufes  of 
health,  till  lately,  have  appeared  beneath 
the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thus  has  the  ta- 
lent for  obfervation  been  proftituted- — Ef- 
fedls  have  been  recorded,  whilfi:  caufes  have 
elcaped  notice.  Elence  the  jumble— ^hencc 
the  chaos  of  medical  compofition, 
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The  opinions  of  Hippocrates  have  been 
mifconftrued,  and  his  w^ife  inftitutions  fub- 
verted.  When  he  entered  on  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  he  found  fo  much  to  be  done,, 
and  the  field  of  improvement  fo  large,  that 
he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
impolfible  for  any  man  to  be  thoroughly 
mafter  of  his  profeffion  who  did  not  apply 
to  it  wi^th  unremitting  ardor,  and  par-, 
ticular  attention.  Philofophy,  (fays  he)' 
has  for  its  objeft  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
ture,  but  medicine  has  for  its  objedl  the 
nature  of  npan — his  ftates  of  health  and 
difeafe.’’  This  was  a judicious  remark, 
but  it  gave  flic  to  many  errors. — For  aF 
though  Hippocrates  himfelf  exprefsly  fays, 
that  Pliilofophy  fhould  enter  into  medi- 
cine,  and  medicine  into  Philofophy, 

. and  that  a phyfician  who  is  a philofo- 
pher,  is  equal  to  a God.”^  Yet  when 
once  the  profeffion  became  diftindl,  and  the 
medical  character  was  no  longer  connefted 
with  that  of  a philofopher,  the  healing 

* Libro  de  deccati  Habitu. 
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art  ceafed  to  be  a branch  of  phyfics,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  men  whofe  intereft  it 
was  (as  it  now  is)  to  deceive  mankind,  and 
make  a myftery  of  the  plained:  truths.  To 
this  fatal  feparation  may  be  attributed 
the  prefent  fatality  of  difeafe.  And  how- 
ever jfhocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
it  may  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  death  of  thoufands,  and  tens  of 
thoufands,  muft  be  attributed  to  this  parent 
error. 

The  man  who  ventures  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  thofe  narrow  prejudices  which 
enflave  his  profeffion,  never  fails  to  meet 
the  rancour  of  malevolence.  But  I will 
not  complain.  There  are  good  and 
bad  men  in  all  ranks  of  fuciety.  There 
are  Ikillful  and  unfkillful  perfons  in  all 
profeffions.  The  good  are  not  always 
happy,  nor  the  ikillful  fortunate,  in  this 
world.  They  have,  however,  advanta- 
ges peculiar  to  themfelves ; they  poffefs 
g confeioufnefs  of  fuperiority  which  the 

wicked 
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wicked  and  the  ignorant  know  not.  In 
all  the  difafters  of  human  life  ; in  all  the 
difappointmeats’  of  profeflional  purfuit, 
the  gopd  man  and  the  Ikillful  pradtitioner 
have  the  invaluable  fupport  of  felf-ap- 
proved  condudl;  they  are  prepared  to 
render  an  account  of  their  adtions,  and 
ever  ready  publicly  to  confute  and  con- 
found their  enemies. 

■* 

s 

VirtuSy  repulfa  nefcia  fordidcCy  in^ 

contaminatisy  fulgit  honoribiis ; 

Nec  fumit,  aut  pomt  fecuresy 

Arbitrio  popularis  Aura. 

Hor.  Lib.  III.  Od.  2.  17. 

The  fingularity  of  my  medical  opinions 
will  be  partially  feen  in  this  work.  And 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  to  be  lingular 
on  a fubjedl  in  which  all  other  writers  arc 
confeffedly  in  error,  argues,  at  leaft,  a pof- 

libility  or  chance  of  truth,  the  learned 
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reader  will  candidly  attend  to  the  arguments 
which  are  here  delivered,  and  diveft  him- 
felf  of  prejudice  to  any  particular  party, 
fedt,  or  fyllem. 


The  difeafe,  of  which  I am  now  to  treat, 
is  the  confelTed  Opprobrium  Medicorum— 
Self  experience,  pradlical  knowledge,  and 
attention  to  the  fymptoms  of  this  com- 
plaint, from  the  earlieft  period  of  my  life, 
are  the  apology  and  the  proofs  on  which 
I red  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  inveftiga- 
tion. 


I am  an  Arthritic,  and  the  fon  of  an 
Arthritic — I am  interefted  in  the  caufe 
which  I have  undertaken,  and  I labour  to 
deftroy  a mortal  enemy,  the  direful  tor- 
ments of  whofe  deftrudlive  rage,  the  poet 
thus  deicribes  : 

a 

“ O Name,  for  ever  fad,  abhorr’d  of  Heav’n,  '' 

“ Parent  of  groans,  from  dark  Cocytus  fprung, 
Immortal  Gout ! in  gloomy  Erebus, 

Whom  e’rft  Megaera,  dreadful  fury,  bore  ; 

“ And  from  her  poifon’d  breads  Aleflho  fed : 

[[  What  dsmon  fraught  with  malice  fent  thee  forth 
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« To  rage  o’er  wretched  earth  and  plague  mankind  ? 

If  mortals  for  their  crimes,  committed  here, 

“ Are  doom’d  to  fuffer  in  the  realms  below, 

“ Why  offer  Tantalus  the  elufive  wave? 

“ Why  torture  poor  Ixion  with  his  wheel  ? 

**  Or  bid  the  wretched  Sifyphus  uproll 
“ The  flill  revolving  Aone  ! confign’d  to  thee, 

“ And  to  thy  tendon  racking  pangs,  the  guilty 

Had  mourn’d  a heavier  punifliment.*'* 

To  lefTen  this  punifliment  is  the  bufinefs 
of  a phylician.  But  as  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  a caufe,  can  fland  but  a bad  chance  tOy 
remove  its  effedt,  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
make  fome  attempt  to  afcertain  the  politive 
or  proximate  caufe  of  Gout. — Any  re- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  others  is  unnecef- 
fary — the  ideas  which  I have  borrowed 
will  be  detected,  and  thofe  which, are  origi- 
nal obferved. — As  the  principle  of  life  has 

I 

been  mifunderftood,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  morbid  aftedlion  of  that  principle 
has  been  miftaken. — To  be  concife  and  ex- 
plicit, I will  deliver  my  dodlrine  of  difeafe 
in  a few  general  phyfiological  propofitions  ^ 

Vide  Lucian’s  Tragopodagra,  by  Francklin. 

I 
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and  fuch  of  my  readers  as  think  a know- 
ledge of  caufes  neceffary  to  explain  eifedls, 
will  attend  to  this  enquiry.  I fubmit  my 
opinions  to  the  demonftration  of  intelligent 
readers. 


Physiological  Propositions,  contain- 
ing a Philofophical  View  of  the  Caufes 
of  Life,  Health,  Difeafe,  and  Death. 


Proposition  ift. 


L"  E is  an  adventitious  prope?^ty  (? 

' mattery  requiring  the  action  of  certai 
excttingy  or  capacitating  powers  to  its  main 
tenance  and  fupport. 


Prop.  ad. 

T^he  capacitating  powers  ^ of  life  are y foody 
air y exercifcy  heaty  light y ajiimal  fuidsy  fe-^ 

* V id.  the  Non-naturals  of  Galen,  and  Exciting  Powers 
; of  Brown. 

C cretion^ 
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. cretiony  and  excretioUy  fenfationy  rejle5llony 
, and  their  confequencesy  the  affeEl tons  and paf- 
/tons  of  the  mindy  all  operating  on  the  ner- 
vous fyfteniy  and  producing  the  alternate  fates 

of  watchfiilnefs  and  feep. 

\ 

Prop.  3d. 

T'he  capability  or  aptitude  for  lifey  depends 
upon  the  due  application  of  the  capacitating 
powers. 


Prop.  4th. 

Health  is  the  refult  of  the  due  action  of  the 
capacitating  powers. 

Prop.  5th. 

T’he  predifpofition  to  difeafey  and  difeafe 
itfelfy  are  the  refult  of  an  undue  action  of 
the  powers  of  health. 

\ 

Prop. 
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Prop.  6th. 

In  difeafe  the  agents  necejfary  for  the  fup^ 
port  of  healthy  operate  either  with  too  flrong 
or  too  weak  an  energy. 

Prop.  7th. 

T^he  capacitating  powers  of  healthy  tn^ 
creafed  to  a certain  degree y caufe  fhenic  or 
inflammatory  difeafe  y and  increafed  to  a fill 
greater  degreey  caufe  aflhenic  difeafey  or  in^ 
direH  debility y which  may  appear  under  a va-- 
riety  of  forms. 


Prop.  8th. 

T^he  powers  of  health  abflraSled  or  de^ 
creafed  to  a certain  degree y caufe  direSl  af 
thenic  difeafey  or  univerfal  debility y which 
may  likewife  appear  under  a variety  of 
forms. 
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Prop.  9th. 

Every  power  cauf.ng  idiopathic  difeafe 
operates  on  the  nervous  fyfiem  in  a manner 
Jimilar  to  the  agents  of  health  with  a force 
. above  or  • below  the  natural Jlandardy  produ-- 
cing  either  direct y fthenicy  or  indireB  difeafe y 
which  fatey  according  to  degree^  we  term 
direBy  fihenicy  or  indireB  debility. 

. Prop.  loth. 

B'hat fate  of  the  human  fyfem  which  we 
term  debility,  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  idiopathic  difeafe. 

\ 

Prop,  nth# 

/ 

There  are  three  diverfties  of  this  debilkyy 
which  confitute  difiinB  idiopathic  difeafe y 
> and  thefe  arey  the  direBy  fhenicy  and  indi- 
reB. 

0 

< 

I 

* 

Prop. 
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Prop.  12th. 

T^he  true  Jihenicy  or  idiopathic  infamma^ 
tory  difeafcy  is  cured  by  'an  ahjlradlion  or 
diminution  of  the  capacitating  powerSy  or 
Jlimuli  of  life. 

\ 

Prop.  13th. 

Idiopathic  aflhenic  difeafe  is  removed  by  the 
addition y or  free  tfe  of  the  capacitating 
powers. 

* 

Prop.  14th. 

Sthenic  difeafe  may  become  afhenicy  and 
vice  versa. 

' Prop.  15th. 

Idiopathic  difeafe  may  likewife  he  combined 
With  local  affection,  and  vice  versa. 


Prop. 


V 
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Piiop.  1 6th 

Death  happens  from  the  excefs  or  defeB 
of  the  capacitating  powers,  and  can  only  be 
produced  by  bodies  aBing  upon  the  capability 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  capacitating 
powers,  or  by  fame  local  deJlruBion  of  parts 
neceJJ'ary  to  the  confervation  of  the  CAPABI- 
LITY or  general  principle  of  life. 


\ 


\ 

THE 
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TO  give  an  exa^t  and  compleat  hiiT- 
tory  of  the  Gout,  is  a difficult  mat- 
ter. The  experience  of  a Sydenham,  and 
the  fyftematic  genius  of  a Cullen,  have  elu- 
cidated the  fubjcfl:;  but  cafes  frequently 
occur  in  which  this  difeafe  affbmes  a form 
which  different  practitioners  would  charac- 
Itfize  by  different  appellations;  and  the 

moft 
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moft  profoaiid  phyficians  will  confefs,  that 
they  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  pathog- 
nomic marks  of  the  difeafe.  This  remark 
indeed  might,  without  injuftice,  be  ex- 
tended throughout  nofology.  ’ But  the  di- 
gredion  is  ‘ here  inadmiffible.  I have 
commented  upon  the  mutability  of  difeafe 
in  another  place,  and  the  reader  will  be  in- 
dined  to  forgive  my  want  of  copioufnefs  on 
this  fubjedl,  when  he  is  informed  that  phy- 
licians  of  the  greatelT:  pradlice  in  the  prefen  t 
age,  are  unable  to  determine  upon  th® 
fymptoms  which  charadlerize  the  moft 
common  complaints. — A profelfor  of  Edin- 
burgh alTerts,  that  a pain  of  the  right  Ikoul- 
der  is  a pathognomic  fign  of  an  inflamed  li- 
ver ; whilfl  a celebrated  Phyfician  of  this 
metropolis  afhrms,  that  hiccough  ds  the 
fought-for  fymptom.  The  fame  profeflbr 
teaches  that  a diminution  of  the  pulfe  in 
continued  fevers  is  a good  fign,  whilfl:  the 
fame  Phylician  aflerts,  that  it  is  always  a 
.bad  one.  Since  Doctors  difigree,  it  will  not 
be  furprifing  that  even  in  the  fhort  hiftory 
which  I am  to  deliver,  fuch  heterogeneous 

fymptomft 
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lymptoms  may  be  mentioned,  as  fhall  in- 
cline the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  my  text  has 
been  overlooked,  and  that  I am  prating 
without  a knowledge  of  my  fubjedl.  But 
he  who  has  laboured  under  fevere  attacks  of 
the  Gout,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  features  of  his  old  enemy  in  the  fol- 
lowing defcription,  and  though  he  fhall  vary 
like  Proteus,  he  will  recognize  his  ailions 
under  eveiy  type. 

Various  and  acrimonious  are  thedifputes 
which  have  arifen  on  the  tenure  by  which 
we  Arthritics  poflefs  our  enviable  polTef- 
fions.  Hereditary  right  has  been  denied 
us  I ^ and  perfons  without  pretending  to 
this  claim,  have  frequently  pofTeffed  a large  ' 
fhare  of  our  privileges.  One  circumflance, 
however,  is  pretty  well  afeertained. — The 
ladies  feldom  inherit  this  patrimony.  They 
do  indeed  fometimes  poflefs  themfelves  of 
it;  but  the  molt  learned  in  medical jurif- 
prudence  agree,  that  gouty  pofTeffions  can 


* Vid.  Cadogan’s  Treatife. 
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only  be  entailed  on  the  male  branches  of 
the  family.  In  proportion  as  the  females 
approach  to  the  habits  of  men,  they  acquire 
an  aptitude,  or  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
phyfic,  they  become  predifpofed  to  the 
Gout.  But  it  is  remarked,  that  the  female 
defcendants  of  a gouty  family,  are  com- 
monly favoured  with  Pandora’s  bleffings  in 
fome  other  peculiar  form. — The  ftone  and 
gravel,  fcrophula,  hy fteria,  or  violent  nervous 
affedlions,  are  their  wonted  inheritance. — 
The  females  liable  to  the  Gout,  are  thofe 
of  the  more  robuft  and  full  habits,  whofe 
menftrual  evacuations  are  more  abundant 
than  ufual.  Eunuchs  are  faid  to  be  feldom 
attacked  with  this'  difeafe,  but  indolence 
and  full  diet  will  give  the  predifpofition  in 
robuft  habits. 

Some  writers  have  obferved,  that  the 
Gout  particularly  attacks  men  of  large 
heads,  full  corpulent  habits,  and  thofe  whofe 
fkins  are  covered  with  a thick  rete  mucofum, 
which  occalions  a coarfe  furface. — The 
Gout  varies  confiderably  in  its  firft  attacks. 

They 
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They  are  feldom  frequent  till  after  the  age 
of  five-and-thirty.  But  I have  feen  feveral 
' inftances  of  fevere  paroxyfms  in  boys  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age. 

A parpxyim  or  fit  of  the  Gout,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terrn, 
is  an  inflammatory  affedlion  of  fome  of  the 
joints,  attended  with  other  peculiar  fymp- 
toms.  This  inflammation  fometimes  comes 
on  fuddenly,  without  any  warning ; but  it 
is  more  often  preceded  by  feveral  fymptoms. 

— An  unufual  coldnefs,  numbnefs,  or  fenfe 
of  weight  in  the  limb,  frequent  cramps  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  legs,  an  unufual  tur- 
gefence  of  the  veins,  and  a fort  of  prick-  ^ 
ling  pain  ilriking  down  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities,  with, the  celfation  of  the 
ordinary  fweating  of  the  feet,  when  they 
are  aflfeiled,  take  place. 

Previous  to  thefe  fymptoms  of  the  local- 
affedljon,  the  whole  body  is  cornmpnly,  af- 
feded  with  fome  degree  of  torpor  and  lan- 
gour ; ,the  ^patient  complains  of  laflitude, 
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lofs  of  appetite,  flatulency  and  naufea, 
prickling  pains  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels, 
and  head-ach,  relieved  by  a difcharge  of 
wind,  with  coftivenefs,  purging,  or  other 
iparks  of  diforder  in  - the  functions  of 
the  ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  fr^uently 
continue  for  feveral  days,  or  a week- or, 
two  before  the  fymptoms  which  conftitute 
a real  paroxyfm,  come  on. 

ft 

The  attacks  of  a fit  of  the  Goiif  are 
fometimes  felt  firft  in  the  evening,  but  it 
often  happens  that  it  commences  fuddenly 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  firft  joint  or  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is 
commonly  the  part  firft  affedted  j but  fome- 
times other  parts  of  the  foot  are  primarily 
affedted,  and  as  the  paroxyfm  advances,  the 
affedlion  communicates  to  the  inftep,  ancle, 
whole  of  the  foot,  and  leg  itfelf. 

With  the  commencement  of  the ’pain, 
there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  rigor  or 
cold  fhiverings,  which  goes  off  upon  the 
increafe  of  pain,  and  is  fucceedcd  by  heat, 

thirft, 
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thirft,  and  more  or  lefs  diforder  in  the  na- 
tural, animal,  or  vital  functions. 

The  fympto'ms  of  a gouty  paroxyfm  bear 
a great  refemblance  to  the  attacks  of  fever ; 
and  if  this  affinity  had  been  pointed  out  and 
infilled  upon  by  phyficians,  we  Ihould  pro- 
bably long  lince  have  been  poflefled  of  a 
much  more  efficacious  treatment  in  this 
complaint.  The  incipient  paroxyfm  fome- 
times  refembles  a continued  fever,  but  more 
commonly  the  remittent,  or  intermittent 
'type. 

The  pain  becomes  by  degrees  more  vio- 
lent from  the  firll  attack,  and  continues 
commonly  in  this  ftate  with  great  reftlefs- 
nefs  and  uneafinefs  of  the  whole  body,  'till 
next  midnight,  after  which  it  is  obferved  to 
remit.  In  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  lirft  attack,  it  com- 
monly ceafes,  and  on  the  coming  on  of  a gen- 
tle fweat,  the  patient  gets  a little  deep ; the 
pained  part  is  now  confiderably  inflamed, 
and  fomewhat  fwellcd. 

The 
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The  pain,  or  as  it  may  be  properly 
termed,  the  gouty  paroxyfm,  recurs  in  the 
evening,  and  with  the  fever,  commonly 
continues  with  more  or  Jefs  violence  till  the 
morning.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  common 
progrefs  of  the  diforder.  And  as  the  un- 
happy  .patient  is  taught  to  believe  that  his 
complaint  is  beyond  the  power  of  phyfic, 
the  gouty  paroxyfm  is  commonly  fuffered-to 
repeat  its  nodlurnal  attacks  for  a confiderablc 
length  of  time.  The  Hippocratic  maxirn 
that  nature  alone  can  cure  all  difeafes,  has 
been  fo  univerfally  received  by  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  gouty  patients  in  particular, 
that  patience  and  flannel  are  the  only  pre- 
feriptions  which  the  firfl:  phyficians  of  this 
age  dare  venture  to  order  in  this  dreadful 
malady. 

But  I here  maintain,  to  the  honour  of 
medicine,  and  in  cppofition  to  the  received 
opinions  of  my  profefTion,  that  a gouty 
paroxyfm  is  as  much  within  the  compafs  of 
medical  abilites,  and  as  truly  curable,  j^s 
any  other  febrile  paroxyfm  whatever.  The 
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affinity  juft  pointed  out  betwixt  a remittent, 
or  intemittent  fever  and  the  gout,  lirft  lead 
me  to  this  conclulion,  and  the  experience 
of  private  practice  confirms  the  opinion  be- 
yond all  doubt.  In  what  this  pradtice  con- 
fifts  will  make  an  important  part  of  this 
work.  At  prefent  I am  to  purfue  Podagra 
thro’  her  Protean  type,  and  when  we  have 
viewed  the  varied  forms  of  attack,  we  fliall 
fketch  out  a plan  of  operations ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  fuccefs  of  our  enterprize,  I jfhall 
defire  to  be  judged. 

It  is  fald  that  when  the  difeafe  after  ha- 
V ving  * remained  for  fometime  in  a joint 
ceafes  very  entirely,  it  generally  leaves 
the  perfon  in  very  perfedt  health,  enjoying 
greater  eafe,  and  alacrity  in  the  fundlions 

of  both  body  and  mind,  than  he  had 
for  a long  time  before  experienced.”^ 

But  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  limited,  and 

the  obfervation  favours  of  a vulgar  error. 

For  I appeal  to^thofe  who  have  laboured 

under  any  fevere  attacks  of  the  difeafe, 

* Cullen  ccGCLXxiv. 
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whether  or  not  they  feel  in  perfecSl  health  oM 
the  ceflation  of  pain.  For  my  own  part  I 
can  affirm,  that  my  funftion  of  body  and 
mind  have  been  confiderably  impaired  for  a 
length  of  time  after  a fevere  gouty  pa- 
roxyfm.  And  experience  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  commonly  the  cafe. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  a patient  has 
laboured  for  a confiderable  time  under  thofe 
varieties  of  gout  which  we  are  about  to, 
mention,  or  been  idiopathically  indiipofed 
previous  to  the  attack  of  podagra  or  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  foot,  he  will  on  the  re- 
covery from  the  paroxyfm,  feel  much  live- 
lier, and  better  than  he  did  before ; — the 
. difeafed  adlion  being  removed  from  the  flo- 
mach,  and  vital  parts  to  the  extremities, 
on  its  difappearance  from  which  health  en- 
fues.  Thus  is  the  remark  fiartially  true, 
but  generally  falfe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  the  re- 
turns of  it  are  feldom  frequent ; once  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years ; but  after  it  ad- 
vances 
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Vances,  the  intervals  become  fhortcr,  and 
at  length  the  attacks  are  annual,  or  fome- 
times  twice  a year.  Afterwards  they  re- 
cur fevcral  times  during  the  courfe  of  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  fpring.  As  the  fits  are 
very  frequent,  the  length  of  the  paroxyfms 
is  increafed,  and  in  the  advanced  fiate 
of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  feldom  free 
from  fome  gouty  torment.  The  fummer 
months  afford  him  fome  relief,  but  much 

i 

depends  upon  management. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  arife  which  deferve  attention. 
At  fir  ft  one  foot  only  is  commonly  affedled  ; 
then  both ; and  afterwards  the  morbid  affec- 
tion alternates,  or  changes  its  mode  of  at- 
tack. After  the  feet,  ^ the  hands,  knees, 
elbows,  wrifts,  or  other  parts  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  become  affedled,  and 
1 there  are  few  joints  of  the  body  which  ef- 
t cape  without  more  or  lefs  of  gouty  adtion. 

* According  to  the  part  affedled,  the  complaint,  in 
: medical  language,  is  termed  Podagra,  Chiragra,  Gona- 
s'Tgra,  &c. 

In 


E 
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In  this  manner  is  the  difeafe  protracted 
for  a great  length  of  time,  till  nature,  worn 
out  by  the  feverity  of  affliction,  acquires  a 
degree  of  infenfibility,  which  proves  a 'hap- 
py addition  to  the  anodynes  of  patience  and 
flannel. 

, I 

When  the  paroxyfms  have  become  very 
frequent,  the  pains  are  generally  lefs  vio- 
lent, but  the  patient  labours  under  the  dif- 
trcflirig  lymptoms  of  irregular  Gout,  as 
ficknefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c. 

And  after  the  attacks  have  recurred  very 

often,  chalk-llones,  or  concretions  of  a fri-. 

able  earthy  fubftance  are  formed  upon  the 

outfide  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  mofl:  part 

* 

immediately  under  the  Ikin,  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  entirely  deftroy  the  motion  of  the 
joints,  and  caufe  ulcerated  fores.  In  length 
of  time  like  wife  nephritic  complaints  fu- 
pervene,  and  fits  of  the  ftone  and  gravel 
fometirhes  alternate  with  thofe  of  the  Gout, 

The 


/ 
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The  dcfcriptlon  here  given,  will  fufficc  to 
charaderife  the  regular  Gouty  in  whatever 
form  it  may  appear.  For  the  locality  of 
the  difeafed  adtion  feems  to  form  no  fpecific 
difference,  when  the  inflammatory  affedlion 
is  external. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  deferibed  the  irregular 
Gout  as  it  appears  under  three  different 
ftates,  which  he  names  the  Atonicy  the  Re-* 
trocedenty  and  the  Mijplaced  Gout.  And 
he  obferves,  that  as  we  fuppofethedifeafe 
to  depend  always  upon  a certain  diathefis 
or  difpofition  of  the  fyftem  ; fo  every  ap- 
pearance  which  we  can  perceive  to  de- 
pend  upon  that  fame  difpofition,  we  ftill 
confider  as  a fymptom,  and  cafe  of  the 
Gout.''  ^ In  the  courfe  of  this  work 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  fliew  that  if  pradli- 
tioners  had  attended  to  this  obfervation,  and 
reafoned  in  medicine,  as  philofophers  do  in 
philofophy,  they  would  have  attempted  the 
cure  of  the  Gout  upon  a very  different  plan 


* Cullen’s  firO;  lines.  ccccLXxi. 
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from  what  has  been  univerfally  prefcribed. 

There  are  few  phyficians  who  cannot  re- 
move the  Gout  from  the  Itomach,  and  yet 
there  are  few  who  think  it  practicable  to 
remove  it  from  the  foot. 

But  if  all  gouty  fymptoms,  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len affirms,  depend  upon  the  fame  diathelis 
or  difpofition ; and  I maintain  with  him  that 
they  do,  furely  it  is  philofophical  to  fay, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  cured  upon  the  fame 
plan  ; and  as  phyficians  are  acquainted  with 
the  cure  of  one  form,  I affirm  that  the  fame 

cure  under  the  directions  hereafter  to  be 

« 

given,  is  applicable  to  all  the  forms  in 
which  the  Gout  can  poffibly  appear.  This 
reafoning  muft  be  admitted,  or  logic  and 
philofophy  for  ever  feparated  from  medi- 
cine. 

The  fymptoms  of  atonic  Gout  are  chiefly 
affections  of  the  ffomach,  as  lofs  .of  appe- 
tite, indigeftion,  ficknefs,  naufea,  vomiting, 
flatulency,  acid  eruCtations,  and  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  and  abdomen.  With  thcfe 

diforders 
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diforders  in  the  primce  vice-,  fometimes  a 
coftivenefs,  but  more  commonly  a loofenefs, 
with  colic  pains  occurs.  The  patient  is  af- 
flided  with  great  dejedion  of  fpirits,  and 
other  nervous  fymptoms.  Palpitations, 
Paintings,  aflhma,  headachs,  giddinefs, 
apopledic,  and  paralytic  afFedions,  are  like- 
v/ife  not  unfrequent. 

If  any  extreme  part  has  been  affeded 
with  gouty  inflammation,  which  has  fud- 
denly  difappeared,  and  the  iymptoms  we 
have  defcribed  fupervene  (which  is  no  un- 
common cafe)  the  difeafe  is  named  the  re-- 
trocedent  Gout.  The  .mifplaced  Gout  is 
nothing  more  than  the  atonic  variety  — it  is 
neither  defcribed  nor  defined  accurately  by 
Dr.  Cullen  and  though  he  is  willing  to 
make  it  a diftind  fpecies,  yet  he  confefles 
' he  never  met  with  any  cafes  of  it  in  his  own 
pradice,  and  that  he  finds  no  cafes  of  it 
diftindly  marked  by  pradical  writers,  ex- 
cept that  of  a pneumonic  inflammation. 


Ther^ 
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There  are  likewife  two  other  cafes  which 
the  fame  author  calls  tranjlated  Gout ; the 
one  of  which  is  ""  an  affection  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  producing  pain,  ftrangu- 
ary,  and  a catarrhus  velicae,  or  a mucous 
difcharge  from  the  bladder.- — The  other 
is  an  affedion  of  the  inteftinum  redum, 
fometimes  of  pain  alone,  fometimes  of 
hasmorrhoidal  fymptoms. — Thefe  mor- 
bid affedions  fometimes  alternate,  with 
inflammation  of  the  joints.  But  whe- 
ther  to  refer  thofe  affedions  to  the  retro- 
cedent or  the  mifplaced  Gout,  Dr,  Cullen 
fays,  he  will  not  prefume  to  determine,*'  ^ 
Surely  there  can  be  no  prefumption  in  the 
cafe,  and  if  there  was  any  utility,  the  matter 
would  be  eafily  fettled. — -When  the  inflam- 
mation has  firfi:  attacked  another  part,  and 
afterwards  removes  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der or  redum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a retrocedent  Gout,  and  when  it  pri- 
marily attacks  thefe  parts,  it  is  the  true  ato- 
nic Gout,  which  is  fynonimous  with  the 
mifplaced. 


a 


it 
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Every  cafe  of  Gout  therefore,  may  be 
properly  comprehended  under  the  three  fpe- 
cies  or  forms  of  regular,  atonic,  and  re- 
trocedent.— The  two  lafl  are  always  mif- 
placed,  and  differ  from  the  former,  only  in 
locality,  not  in  effence. 

The  diagnofis,  or  diftinftioa  of  Gout 
from  other  difeafes,  may  be  learned  by  ob- 
ferving  the  predifpofition  and  other  parts  of 
this  hiflory — the  parts  affected,  the  exciting 
caufes,  its  recurrence,  and  connection  with 
the  whole  fyftem,  are  likewife  commonly 
fufficient  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  with  which  it  is  mofl  likely  to  be 
confounded.  And  there  is  one  circum- 
ftance  which  deferves  to  be  noticed  amon^ft 

o 

the  diagnoftic  marks  : — In  acute  rheuma- 
tifm,  the  pain  and  fever  continue,  without 
abatement  during  the  day. — In  the  Gout, 
as  has  been  defcribed,  they  commonly  re-? 
mit,  or  intermit,  and  recur  in  the  even- 
ings. 


I 
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Thus  much  for  the  hiftory.-— I now  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  fome  truths,  not  commonly 
known,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  and  this 
I do  in  the  following  ^ 

t 

\ 

AXIOMS  RESPECTING  THE  GOUT. 


ift. 


1 H E exciting  caufes  of  the  Gout  are  ex^ 
cefs  or  defeat  of  the  capacitating  powers  of 
life. 


2d, 


A continued  excefs  of  food^  conjoined  to 
indolenccy  is  the  mof  common  caufe  of  a 
tendency  or , predifpoftion  to  a gouty  parox- 
yfm. 

3^^- 

A real  paroxyfm  or  ft  of  the  Gout,  may 
be  caufed  by  powers  debilitating  the  confitu^ 
tion  in  a direct  or  indirect  manner. 


Sudden 
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4 th. 

Sudden  expofure  to  cold  when  the  body  is 
overheated,  weak  liquors,  acefcent  food,  want 
of  Jteep,  and  violent  evacuations,  are  infances 
of  DIRECT  debility, 

5 th. 

Excefs  of  heat,  frong  liquors,  high  fea,> 
foned foody  violent  pafionsy  and  vetieryy  are 
examples  of  indirect  debility 


6th, 

Tlhe  diredl  and  indireSl  caufes  of  Gouty 
cannot  operate  by  producing  morbific  matter y 
or  a primary  change  upon  the  cheynical  con^ 
tents  of  the  animal  fluids^ 

7th« 

Tihe  change  produced  is  of  the  living  folidy 
and  is  a real  debility,  voeaknefsy  or  lofs  of 

F toney 
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foney  of  vigory  or  of  Jlrengthy  in  the  part 
affedled.  » 


8 th. 


caufes  and  cure  of  the  Gout  Jhew 
that  it  feldom  or  never  puts  on  the  form  of 
STHENIC,  or  a6iual  inflammatory  de- 
bility. 


9 th. 

A tendency  or  predifpofttion  to  the  Gout 
may  be  prevented  by  moderating  the  excefs,  or 
increafing  the  defedi  of  the  capacitating 
powers y according  to  the  nature  of  the  threa^ 

tened  debility^  whether  it  he  diredfy  or  indi^ 

% % 

re5l. 


loth. 

In  the  tendency  to  direSi  debility,  an  ad- 
dition,— to  indireSl,  an  abJiraElion  of  the  ca- 
pacitating powers,  is  re(j[uired,- 

/ 

'A  pa^ 
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nth. 

4 

A paroxyfm  or  fit  of  the  Gout  is  to  be 
cured  by  the  fame  general  means,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  appear. ' . 

4 

1 2th. 

T^he  removal  or  cure  of  a gouty  .paroxyfm^ 
depends  upon  the  free  ufe  of  the  capacitating 
powerSy  and fuch  medicines  as  are  calculated 
to  remove  direSiy  or  indiredl  debility. 


THE  Phyjfiological  Propofitlons,  and 
thefe  Axioms,  contain  all  that  I judge  ne- 
ceffary  to  premife  on  the  peculiarity  of  my 
medical  opinions  in  general,  and  of  the 
theory  of  the  Gout  in  particular ; — the 
former  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  latter ; 
—and  tlie  latter  to  elucidate  the  following 

F 2 PRAC- 
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I 

I 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS/ 


OR  ADVICE  TO 


GOUTY  PEOPLE. 


I SHALL  divide  thefe  obfervations  into 
two  parts, 

I ft.  On  Regimen,  or  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  capacitating  powers.  And, 

2dly.  On  Medicine,  or  the  ufe  of  par- 
ticular remedies. 

In  the  phyfiological  propolitions  I en- 
deavoured to  give  a philofophical  view  of 
the  caufes  of  Life,  Health,  Difeafe,  and 

Death, 
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Death.  The  utility  of  fuch  enquiries  will 
now  appear. — I have  maintained  that  the 
Gout  is  a difeafe,  or  morbid  jflate  of  the 
living  principle,  caufed  by  an  excefs  or  de- 
fed:  of  the  very  powers  which  fupport 
life,  and  properly  managed,  produce  health. 
Thefe  powers  I have  named  the  Capacitat- 
ing Powers  of  Life,  as  they  capacitate  the 
organization  or  living  principle,  to  perform 
the  phenomena  of  life. — And  it  is  in  this 
place  that  I am  to  remark  upon  their  ma- 
nagement as  beft  adapted  to  Arthritics. — • 
Thefe  remarks  may  be  confidered  as  a de- 
monftration  of  the  two  firft  propolitions. 

That  life  is  an  acquired  or  adventitious 
property  of  matter,  is  evident  from  the 
contingencies  necellary  to  its  fupport.  The 
unorganized  part  of  matter  continues  the 
fame  unchanged  mafs  for  years.  And  al- 
though life  is  perhaps  extended  farther  than 
difcovery  has  yet  reached,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly furrounded  by  objeds  which  have  no 
properties  of  animated  nature.  The  va- 
rious claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of 

fohils. 
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foflils,  continue  the  fame  ftate  of  exiftence 
by  the  principles  of  attradion  and  cohefion, 
whilft  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  accidents,  which  caufe  only  a 
bare  feparation,  or  divifion  of  parts,  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  limits  of  creation, 
it  is  true,  are  not  marked  by  fuch  nice 
bounds  as  the  naturalift  would  defcribe. — 
The  powers  of  nature  are  uncontrolled,  and 
the  properties  of  life  are  vdrioufly  modified. 
But  wherever  we  are  able  to  diftinguifh 
a living  principle,  we  obferve  the  neceffity 
of  certain  conditions  to  its  bare  exiftence. 
Not  to  extend  our  obfervations  at  prefent  to 
the  various  claffes  of  animated  and  vegeta- 
ble bodies,  but  to  conf  ne  ourfelves  to  a few 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of 
our  own  fpecies  is  preferved,  we  fliall  find  an 
ample  demonftration  of  our  propofition. — ^ 
Not  only  meat  and  drink,  but  air  and  ex- 
ercife,  ?.re  abfolutely  necelfary  for  our  fup- 
port. — Without  a daily  fupply  of  food  the 
body  is  weakened,  and  cannot  long  exift  ^ 
deorived  of  air,  we  inftantaneoufly  expire  ; 
when  we  ceafe  to  breathe,  we  ceafe  to  live; 

without 
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without  exercife,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
Hood  all  the  various  modifications  of  it,  as 
motion,  thought,  and  all  the  lefler  exer- 
tions and  actions,  we  cannot  continue  life. 
And  however  great  the  luxury  of  eale  and 
repofe  may  be,  a ftate  of  exertion  is  highly 
necefiary  to  the  exi/lence  as  well  as  the  en- 
joyment of  life. — Confine  a man  to  his  feat, 
and  difeafe  enfues ; deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  death  indubitably 
happens. 

The  experiment  is  perhaps  impoflible, 
but  if  we  may  reafon  by  indudlion,  there 
feems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  a man  bound  in 
fuch  a fituation,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ufing 
any  mufcle,  would  foon  expire,  even  though 
he  was  regularly  fupplied  with  food ; the 
very  digeftion  of  which  is  not  performed 
without  mufcular  motion,  as  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  of  the  inteftinal  canal  evinces, 
Thefe  confiderations,  therefore  fhew,  that 
life  is  not  an  inherent,  felf-creating  princi- 
ple, but  an  adventitious  property  of  matter,. 

dependant 
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dependant  on  the  actions  of  other  bodied 
for  its  very  exiftence. 

FOOD,  is  one  of  the  capacitating  powers 
which  defer ves  to  be  firft  confidered.  The. 
Philofopher,  the  Phyfician,  and  the  Ar- ' 
thritic,  are  equally  interefted  in  an  enquiry 
into  its  effedls.  From  the  earlieft  period  of 
medicine,  praftitioners  have  paid  attention 
to  its  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
its  fpecific  properties.  Butfalfe  theory  has 
influenced  their  refearches,  and  inilead  of 
pradtical  difeovery,  we  find  little  more  than 
vague  conjedlure,  frivolous  experiment,  and 
ufelefs  fpeculation  in  the  medical  writings, 
ancient  or  modern,  upon  this  fubjedl. 

•v 

Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  qualities,  and  eftedts 
of  food  ; — he  has  left  three  books  expreflly 
TTfp*  one  TTfp*  vyi&ivvgy  and  ano- 

ther,  rrfpt  ^ixnng  He  has  likewife 

touched  upon  the  fubjedt  in  his  Aphorifms, 
and  other  parts  of  his  works ; but  the  doc- 
trines of  Apt,  cold,  dry,  and  moijl,  have 

fo 
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fb  perplexed  his  writings,  that  we  can  ga- 
ther little  medical  information  from  his  re- 
fearches.  His  remarks  however,  muft  be 
viewed  as  thofe  of  a great  genius  and  dili- 
gent obferven — ^He  has  given  a very  en- 
lara'ed  view  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
ufed  in  his  time;  And  the  antiquary  and 
phyfician  will  find  equal  amufement  in  the 
fecond  book  In  addition  to  the 

common  viands  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb^ 
pork,  &c.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
ufed  the  fieffi  of  horfes,  afles,  dogs,  and 
foxes.  They  likewife  ate  feveral  fpecies  of 
fiffi,  and  marine  animals,  no  longer  admit- 
ted into  our  bills  of  fare.  Their  vegeta- 
bles were  very  numerous,  and  they  had 
wine  of  different  forts,-  which  the  father  of 
phyfic  frequently  prefcribed  to  the  fick,^ 
Ite  has  left  fome  judicious ^ obfervations 
upon  this  fubjedt,  which  have  been  ftrangely 
overlooked. 

The  obfervations  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients were  diredted  to  difcover  fpecifics  in 
diet,  as  well  as  medicine.  Hence  the  par- 

G ticular 
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tlcular  parts  of  animals,  or  fingularly 
(haped  vegetables,  were  not  unfrequently 
fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  prefcribed  as  proper  food  for  the 
iick,  from  the  refemblance  they  bore  to  the 
part  affefted.  The  kidnies  or  livers  of  ani- 
mals were  prefciibed  in  diforders  of  the  li- 
ver or  urinary  paffages,  &c.  And  among 
the  vegetables,  we  have  liver- wort,  heart- 
wort,  &c. 

The  prefent  age  gives  no  countenance  to 
fuch  dodlrines ; but  the  errors  of  modern 
opinion  are  probably  not  lefs  abfurd.  Many 
phyficians  maintain  that  vegetable  diet  is 
bell  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man  ; and  they 
contend  that  it  contains  more  real  nouridi- 
ment  than  that  of  animals.  BufFon  has 
thrown  confiderable  light  upon  this  fubjedl, 
and  is  a powerful  advocate  for  the  oppolite 
opinion.  But,  as  if  it  was  the  fate  of  phy- 
fic  to  quarrel  with  her  parent  philofophy, 
and  lole  the  fight  of  truth,  the  pen  of  op- 
polition  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Andrew 
Sparrman,  M.  D.  ProfefiTor  of  Phyfic  at 
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Stockholm,  who  has  taken  occafion  in  an 

\ 

account  of  a'  voyage  which  he  made  to  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  ^ to  arraign  this 
opinion. — But  he  has  evidently  miftakeri 
the  argument ; and  though  he  may  have 
dctedled  the  errors  of  a naturalift,  he  has 
not  invalidated  the  opinion  of  the  philofo- 
pher. — M.  BulFon’s  affertion  feems  to  be 
founded  in  faft ; and  we  agree  with  him, 
that  were  man  reduced  to  the  necefli ty 
of  living  on  bread  and  vegetables  alone, 
he  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  fupport  life 
in  a weak  and  languifhing  condition:'’ 
A very  little  attentionjo  the  effedls  of  diet 
in  common  life,  will  confirm  this  dodrine. 
And  a mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
diet,  is  undoubtedly  beft  adapted  to-  the 
general  ftate  of  man. — His  anatomical 
ftrudlure  confirms  this  opinion.  To  the 
Arthritic  therefore  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
fadl  be  known. — And,  if  I am  right  in  the 
caufe  which  I have  afiigned  to  all  gouty 

* Vid.  Sparrman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of.  Good- 
Hope.  Vol.  II,  p,  227,  SiCi 
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phenoincna,  it  follows  that  a ilridl  vegetable 
diet  is  generally  prejudicial  to  the  gouty  ha-^ 
bit  3 experience  correfponds  to  this  remark  3 
and,  however  flrenuoufly  the  advocates  of 
morbific  matter  may  oppofe  the  faft,  I 
muft  caution  my  gouty  patient  to  beware  of 
falfe  theory,  and  attend  to  his  own  feelings* 
Where  a predifpofition  to  the  Gout  arifes 
from  excefs  of  high  living,  as  it  is  called, 
or  an  abufe  of  the  capacitating'  powers”, . a 
diet  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  and 
little  or  no  fermented  fpirit,  may  corredl 
the  predifpofition,  and  prevent  the  parox- 
yfins  3 but  under  the  preflTure  of  any  gouty 
fymptom,  fuch  diet  would  be  improper, 
If,  therefore,  an  Arthritic- is  given  to  ex^ 
cefs  of  eating  or  drinking,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  I would  caution  him  againfl 
fuch  abufe,  and  recommend  him  in  the 
intervals  of  a fit,  to  prefer  a vegetable 
diet  3 or,  at  leafl:,  to  intermix  the  ufe  of 
vegetable,  and  animal  food.  But  this  mufl; 
be  done  with  caution,  and  the  experiment 
made  at  a time  when  he  is  entirely  free  from 
every  gouty  fymptom.  Milk,  is  yery  properly 
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joined  to  the  ufe  of  a vegetable  diet.  But  I 
have  feldom  found  it  agree  with  gouty  habits. 
I fhall  not  enter  into  a minute  examination 
of  the  fpecific  properties  of  food,  but  funi 
up  my  obfervations  on  this  capacitating 
power,-  with  a few  general  remarks. 

In  a fit  of  the  Gout,  it  is  abfolutely  ne-^ 
ceflary  for  the  patient  to  abftain  from  every 
kind  of  raw  vegetable,  and  confine  himfelf 
principally  to  an  animal  diet.  Where  folid 
food  cannot  be  taken,  broths  are  proper, 
and  eggs  raw  or  boiled,  agree  very  well. 
Bread,  and  flour  puddings,  maybe  allowed; 
but  fhould  not  make  the  principal  part  of 
a meal,  when  more  ftrengthening  diet 
can  be  taken.  All  the  common  culinary 
vegetables,  as  cabbage,  fpinage,  broccoli, 
turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  &c.  ought 
to  be  abftained  from.  The  latter  feern  to 
approach  the  neareff  to  animal  food,  and 
do  not  always  difagree  with  gouty  habits, 
but  they  fliould  be  ufed  cautioully. — The 
warm,  pungent  aromatic  vegetables,  which 
eater  into  our  culinary  lift,  as  condiments. 
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or  leafonings,  arc  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
ufed  freely.  Muftard,  pepper,  ginger,  nut- . 
megs,  cloves,  &c.  affift  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  invigorate  the  primce 
when  taken  in  proper  quantities.  Com- 
'mon  falt^  is  likewife  a powerful,  and 
ufeful  ftimulus  to  the  organs  of  digeftion,' 
whofe  fundlions  are  apt  to  be  impaired  in 
every  cafe  of  Gout.  Acids  of  all  kinds 
fliould  be  avoided.  The  ufe  of  pickles 
prepared  in  vinegar,  is  confequently  hurt- 
ful. The  common  beverage  in  and  out  of 
a fit,  fliould  be  nearly  the  fame.  A weak 
mixture  of  fpirits  and  water,  generally 
agrees  the  beft  with  goiity  people ; but 
wine  and  water,  or  malt  liquor,  are  very 
proper,  where  they  do  not  produce  flatu- 
lency or  oppreffion  of  wind  ^ and  wine 
alone  may  be  ufed  ; but  fome  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  fpirit,  and 
the  fort  of  wine.  Brandy  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  rum  3 and  where  the  flavour  of 
geneva  is  not  difliked,  it  commonly  agrees 

♦ Vid.  My  Effay  on  Sea  Bathing. 
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very  well,  and*  proves  a good  cminmathe, 
■Good  old  port  agrees  with  Englifh  ccnftitu- 
tions  better  than  meagre  wines  ^ but  in  ^ 
gouty,  paroxyfm,  I find  Madeira,  Iherry,  or 
good  Lilbon,  _preferable  to  the  red  wines* 
Aftringent  liquors  dncreafe  the  thirft,  and 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth, , which  accom- 
panies fever  ; and  weak  acid  wines  debili- 
tate the  ftomach.  Claret,  Burgundy,  red  and 
white  Champaign,  or  other  French,  Rhenifli, 
or  Spanifh  wines,  are  either  improper,  or 
inferior  to  Port.  Great  caution  is  necefiary 
on  the  part  of  the  fick,  not  to  overload  the 
ftomach  with  too  large  quantities  of  either 
folids  or  fluids.  A-  phyfician  may  point 
out  the  kind,  but  the  patient  muft  deter- 
mine the  quantity.  More  is  to  be  feared 
from  excefs  than  defeft  in  this  particular. 
A gouty  perfon  Ihould  never  overload  the 
ftomach.  In  a fit,  the  ftomach  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  be  long  empty.  I would 
advife  all  Arthritics  to  attend  particularly 
to  this  circurnftance,  and  take  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  food,  every  three  or  four  hours  ; 
even  a cruft  of  bread  now  and  then,  is 
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iifefu].  The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lity of  the  food,  fhould  be  attended  to,  by 
the  patient;  . Although  he  fhould  not  fuller 
his  ftomach  to  be  long  empty,  yet  he  fliould 
be  careful  to  take  but  little  at  a time. 
Dinner,  fhould  be  his  principal  meal ; and 
his  hour  of  dining  fliould  be  fo  contrived, 
that  he  may  ufe  exercife  before  and  after 
eating. 

The  habit  of  fitting  ftill,  from  dinner 
to  fupper,  is  highly  prejudicial;  Gentle 
exercife  promotes  digeflion  ; it  is  therefore 
falutary  after  dinner;  but  the  more  violent 
kinds  of  exercife  impede  the  digeflive  or- 
gans, and  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  morn-i 
ing,  or  with  an  unloaded  ftomach.  To 
conclude  this  article,  we  may  obferve,  that 
in  a gouty  paroxyfrn,  the  diet  ought  gene^ 
rally  to  be  of  a much  more  ftimulant  na- 
ture, than  in  the  intervals  of  a fit. 

Air,  Is  one  of  thofe  capacitating  powers, 

' which  is  fo  neceflary  to  our  very  exiftence; 
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that  we  cannot  bear  its  fufpenfion  even  for 
a few  moments,  without  the  moft  immi- 
nent danger.  Late  experiments  have  thrown 
confiderable  light  upon  the  nature  of  ref- 
piration.  Philofophers  are  of  opinion  that 
fomething  noxious  to  the  living  lyftem  is 
thrown  out  of  the  body  by  this  procefs. 
Dr.  Pricftly  thinks  this  noxious  matter  is 
fhlogijion  ; Dr.  Crawford  has  adopted  the 
fame  idea,  and  attempted  to  prove  that 
fomething  is  likewife  taken  into  the  fyfteni 
as  well  as  thrown  out.  He  has  very  inge- 
nioufly  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  is  received  from  the  air  in  the 
lungs  ; — hence  he  makes  refpiration  the 
fountain  of  animal  heat ; and  it  inufl;'  be 
admitted,  that  many  fadls  confirm  this  phi- 
lofophic  theory.  Air  is  to  man,  what  wa- 
ter is  to  fi flies.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe 
is  a particular  fpecies  of  air; — probably  the, 
mofl:  abundant,  and,  hill  lately,  fuppofed, 
the  only  invifible,  permanently  elaflic  fluid. 
The  atmofphere,  or  general  volume  of 
air  which  furrounds  our  globe,  is  abundant 
in  almoft  every  other  kind  of  air,  and  may 
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be  viewed  as  a menftruum,  which  contains 
chemically,  or  mechanically  dilTolved,  va- 
rious heterogeneous  bodies.  The  vapours, 
indeed,  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  may 
be  confidered  as  compound -folutions  of  all 
the  bodies  in  nature.  Hence  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  the  common  air  which 
we  breathe,  will  conftantly  partake  more 
or  lefs  of  the  local  fituation  where  we  live. 
Its  falubrity  depends  upon  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances.  Its  temperature  will  form  one 
of  its  primary  charadleriftics.  Heat,  fo 
far  as  it  tends  to  promote  folution,  will  af- 
fedl  the  menftruum,  and  will  likewife  pro- 
duce its  own  peculiar  effedts  on  the  fyftem. 

Thefe  obfervatlons  will  fuffice  to  con- 
vince Afthritics,  that  a pure  atmofphere  is 
falutary  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other  perfons. 
They  ought  not  to  confine  themfelves  to 
clofe,  hot  rooms  ; but  in  a fit,  and  out  of 
it,  conftantly  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
breathe  a pure,  uncontaminated  air. 

Exercise  will  prove  the  beft  means  of 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  former  power, 

and 
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and  is  the  grand  prefervative  agalnfl:  the 
Gout.  The  different  forms  in  which  it 
may  be  ufed,  are  not  neceffary  to  be  men- 
tioned. Sydenham  recommends  riding  on 
horfeback  as  a fovereign  remedy,  but 
Walking,  is  perhaps,  the  beft  method 
of  ufing  exercife,  when  the  feet  are  not 
not  affedled.  I never  knew  an  Arthritic 
who  was  a great  walker,  that  fuffered  much 
from  the  complaint.  But  I know  many 
who  ufe  conflant  and  violent  exercife  on 
horfeback,  and  in  carriages,  and  yet  are 
much  afflidted  with  the  Gout.  It  is  here 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  as  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  parts  moft  liable  to  be  affeded, 
particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  tO' their 
flate.  The  adtion  of  every  part  fhould  be 
properly  excited ; and  if  debility  or  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  mufcular  fibre  be  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  Gout — whatever  duly  ftimu- 
lates,  and  reftores  the  loft  tone,  will  remove 
the  debility,  and  confequently  the  fymp- 
toms  of  gouty  affedlion.  Motion,  there- 
fore, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end. 
The  joints  of  the  extremities,  as  they  are 
moft  liable  to  lofe  their  proper  adlion,  ought 
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frequently  to  be  exercifed,  I would  advifc 
Arthritics  to  attend  to  this  remark,  and  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  move  the  joints  of 
the  toes,  fingers,  wrills,  ancles,  knees,  el- 
bows, &c.  conftantly.  This  may  be- done 
by  the  mofi:  fedentary  perfons,  and  when 
the  weather,  or  general  ftate  of  the  body 
prevents  a better  exercife,  this  falutary  prac- 
tice (hould  not  be  negleded.  I am  even  of 
opinion,  that  a'' flight  inflammation  of  a 
joint  may  often  fafely  be  removed  by  this 
means.  The  local  affedlion,  it  is  true,  is 
generally  a fymptoin  of  the  idiopathic,  or 
general  morbid  ftate ; but  fuch  fymptom 
may  happen  to  be  protradled  by  the  ftate  of 
the  part,  or  an  injured  locality ; which  is 
probably  the  reafon  why  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation attacks  one  part,  one. foot,  or  one 
hand,  for  inftance,  in  preference  to  ano- 
ther ; and  in  fuch  cafes  the  part  itfelf  be- 
comes an  objefl:  of  medical  attention — to 
reftore  its  vigor,  or  remove  its  debility,  is 
to  remove  the  difeafe ; local  applications 
may  therefore  affift  the  general  treatment ; 
exercife  of  the  part  is  perhaps  the  beft  ap- 
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plication  in  many  cafes.  It  is  a cuftom  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  have  all  the  joints  of  the 
body  frequently  exercifed  ; it  is  confidered 
as  conducive  to  health,  and  highly  luxu- 
rious a perfon  is  employed  to  perform  this 
office,  and  gently  pinch  or  beat  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  and  large  mufcles.  This  gen- 
tle llimulus,  thus  univerfally  applied,  is 
faid  to  be  highly  grateful  and  falutLy  ' 
It  is  continued  fo  as  to  produce  lleep ; and 
from  this  circumftance,  I would  infer  that 
Arthritics  may  expeft  relief  from  an  adop- 
tion of  the  praftice  in  this  country  The 
effedl  of  exercife  is  fleep,  and  to  a gouty 
man,  fuch  effedl  is  truly  defirable. 

The  ufe  of  a fleffi-bruffi  is  to  be  recom- 
mended  on  the  fame  principle. 


Heat,  and  Cold,  as  different  degrees 

o the  fame  power,  are  properly  treated  of 

Arthritics  A lummary  of  the  received 
_ pinions  on  this  head,  cannot  fail  of  being 
in  ereftmg  to  every  man  of  ffience.  f 
fhall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  prefent- 
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in^the  reader  with  an  extradl  from  a former 
publication  of  mine  on  this  fubjedl. 

In  reafoning  upon  this  fubjedt,  we  mull 
attend  equally  to  the  fa6ls  of  chymiftry 
and  phyfiology. — By  the  former  we  learn, 
that  cold  is  only  the  negation  of  heat.  By 
the  latter  we  know  that  the  living  body 
cannot  exift  without  a certain  proportion 
of  this  univerfal  principle,  which  per- 
vades all  nature,  and  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  animation,  vigor,  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  The  organized  and  unor- 
ganized parts  of  matter  alike  acknowledge 
the  univerfality  of  heat : by  its  operation, 
order  and  uniformity  in  appearance  is  main- 
tained : by  its  excefs  or  defed,  the  mode 
of  exiftence  is  altered,  and  annihilation 
frequently  enfues  the  Highteft  deviation  in 
degree  : folids  become  fluids,  or  vice  verfa: 
vegetables  and  animals  ceafe  to  live  in  ex- 
tremes of  this  grand  agent  of  nature ; 
but  they  have  the  Angular  property  of  re- 
taining their  natural  temperature  in  very 
great  excefles  of  heat  or  cold.  The  tem- 
perature 
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perature  of  the  human  body  is  afferted  to 
be  97®  of  ^ Farenheit,  and  the  degree  of 
external  heat  fixed  upon  by  philofophers, 
as  the  flandard  of  health,  is  64.°  of  Faren- 
heit. Every  continued  deviation  from  this 
flandard  is  fuppofed  to  produce  a morbid 
change  on  the  human  body.  An  excefs  has 
been  faid  to  adl  as  flimulant,  and  a defedl  • 
as  fedative.  But  great  confufion  has  en- 
tered the  arguments  of  phyficians  on  this 
fubjedt.  Some  have  maintained,  that  heat 
being  pofitive,  and  cold  negative,  the  for- 
mer mufl  have  one  uniform  adlion,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  latter ; and  as  heat,  in  one 
inftance,  is  a pofitive  flimulus,  fo  in  every 
inftance,  whether  above  or  below  the  fland- 
ard, it  is  flill  a ftimulus,  and  muft  produce, 
though  in  a lefler  degree,  the  fame  flimu- 
lant effedls  ; — others  affirm,  that  heat  be- 
low 64  or  60°  of  Farenheit,  is  always  a fe- 
dative to  the  adlion  of  the  living  powers. 
But  the  difpute  is  of  \vords,  and  the  con- 

Vid.  Gov.  Ellis’s  Paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p, 

755.  et  Mena,  de  I*  Acad,  annee  1764.^ 
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clufion  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  By  a 
leffer  ftimulus,  the  former  mean  what  the 
latter  intend  by  the  word  fedative.'  'Hence 
we  find,  that  it  is  univerfally  agreed  among 
phyficians,  as  well  as  philofophers,  that 
the  properties  of  heat  are  ftimulant.”  * 

The  application  of  this  dodlrine  of  Heat 
and  Cold  is,  that  in  the  Gout,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  morbid  or  healthy  ftate  of  the 
living  fibre,  a long  continued  excefs  or  de- 
fe£t  of  either,  is  prejudicial  to  life  $ any 
permanent  deviation  from  64®  of  Farenheit, 
is  therefore  to  be  guarded  againft.  It  is 
neceflary  however  to  remark,  that  warm 
climates  are  found  to  agree  better  than  cold 
ones  with  arthritics,  which  fliews  that  they 
bear  an  excefs  better  than  a defedl  of  the 
natural  flandard.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe.  I have  obferved  hot  weather  in 
this  country  to  difagree  with  gouty  habits  ; 
and  I have  feen  inftances  in  which  it  was 
neceflary  for  Arthritics  to  prevent  the  relax- 

* Vid.  Eflay’on  Sea-Bathing,  p.  47,  ^c. 
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atlon  of  hot  weather,  during  the  fummer, 
by  cold-bathing,  and  cool  air  from  the  fea, 
or  mountainous  countries.  I would  there- 
fore advife  Arthritics,  who  can  afford  the 
expence  of  travelling,  to  pafs  the  cold 
months  in  a warm,  and  the  hot  months  in  a 
cool  climate.  The  temperatureof  the  fum- 
mer feafon  is  feldom  too  warm  in  this  king- 
dom ; but  it  is  often  too  cold  for  very  gouty 
people.  The  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  are  recommended 
by  phyficians  ; but  where  the  journey  is  in- 
admiffible,  I would  advife  attention  to 
the  changes  of  the  feafon  in  the  climate 
where  the  Arthritic  is  compelled  to  refide. 
Additional  clothing  is  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  the  effects  of  cold ; and  an  habi- 
tual expofure  to  all  feafons  in'  the  intervals 
of  a paroxyfm,  when  the  weather  will  per-r 
mit,  is  the  fureft  means  of  enfuring  health. 

I 

Light,  as  an  effedl  of  heat,  deferves  to 
be  mentioned ; but  it  will  be  unneceffary 
to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeft  here.  In  fome 
countries  the  effefts  of  light  demand  the 

I particular 
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particular  attention  of  phyficians.  In  hot 
climates,  as-  in  the  Ball:  and  Weft  Indies, 
expofure  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  is  produc- 
tive of  the  moft  fatal  difeafes.  ' Authors 

relate  that  the  Coup  de  Soleil  produces 

> 

phrenitis,  fever,  &c.  ^ — Arthritics,  as  be- 
ing very  fufceptible  of  difeafed  aftions, 

• • • 

fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  avoiding  the 
impreflibns  of  ftrong  light  as  independant 
of  the  heat  v^ith  which  it  is  conjoined,  it 
has  indubitably  a very  violent  ftimulant  ef- 
feft.  I know  feveral  perfons  on  whom 
light  afts  as  a fternutatory ; they  cannot 
look  at  the  fun  without  being  thrown  into 
very  violent  fneezing. 

. Animal  Fluids.  When  gouty  peo- 
ple recoiled  that  the  fluids  are  prepared 
from  the  food  they  ufe  ; and  when  they  arc 
informed  that  an  excefs  or  defed  of  the  ge- 
neral mafs  of  fluids  produces  a general 
change  on  the  folids,  or  moving  powers  of 
the  living  fyftem,  which  .change,  as  far  as 

* Vid.  Dr.  Mofeley’s  Treatife  an  Tropical  Difeafes. 
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' it  is  a deviation  from  health,  can  be  nothing 
more,  than  a debility  or  lofs  of  tone,  or 

lofs  of  vigor,  and  as  that  debility  ap- 

/ 

pearing  under  the  form  of  diredl,  or  indi- 
re<5l:,  gives  rife  to  all  the  phenomena,  or 
lymptoms  ©f  Gout,  it  follo^vs  that  the 
quanity  of  animal  fluids’  becomes  an  object 
of  their  attention.  To  diredl  the  regula- 
tion of  the  quantity,  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
fay  a word  or  two  refpedting  the  nature  of 

Secretion  and  Excretion.  It  is' not 
required  that. the  Arthritic  has  ftudied  phy- 
fic,  to  underftand  what  it  is  his  interefl:  to 
know  on  this  fubjefl:.  Secretion  and  ex- 
cretion are  ojffices  ^ performed  by  different 
parts  of  the  animal  ceconomy  for  falutary 
purpofes.  The  firfl:  confifts  in  feparating 
what  is  ufeful ; and  the  fecond  in  throwing 
out,  or  feparating  for  the  purpofe  of:  being 
thrown  out,  fuch  parts  of  the  fluids,  as  if 
retained,  would  prove  noxious  to  thelivihg. 
fyftem.  . ‘ 
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The  former  office  we  tnuft  leave  to  the 
direftion  of  nature.  The  latter  falls  more 
immediately  under  our  obfervation. ' Ar- 
thritics  ffiould  cautioufly  avoid  any  excefs 

••s,. 

or  defedt  of  excretion,  or  the  quahtity  of 
excreted  matter  thrown  out  of  the  body. 
They  ffiould  regulate  with  nice  attention 
the  ftate  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and 
take  care  that  they  are  not  impeded  by  the 
retention  of  ufelefs  feces,  nor  debilitated 
by  the  hafty  expulfion  of  what  ought  to  be 
retained.  Purging  and  coftivenefs  are 
equally  improper  to  gouty  habits.  The 
body  ffiould  be  regularly  kept  open  : and  I 
have  obferved  that  a lax  habit  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a paroxyfm,  is  often  neceffary. 
One,  two,  or  three  motions,  daily,  with- 
out purging,  appear  requilite.  The  quan- 
tity of  urine  will  generally  be  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  liquids.  Profufe  evacua- 
tions by  fweat  ffiould  be  guarded  againft, 
apd  a'  proper  perfpiration  kept  up  by  warm 
clothing  and  exercife. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  all  the  obfervatlons  which  ap- 
pear to  be  neceffary  on  the  fubjefts  of  Ani- 
mal Fluids,  Secretion  and  Excretion,  as 

objedts  of  attention  to  Arthritics*  We  now 
proceed  to  treat  of 

Senfation,  Refie^lion^  and  their  Confer 
quencesy  the  Affediions  a?id  Fajjions  of  the 
Mind. 

Medical  metaphyfics  may  be  confidered 
as  an  uninterefting  fubjedl.  Anatomy  has 
difplayed  the  wondrous  fabrication  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  and  phyfic  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  difeafe, 
from  the  diredl  influence  of  an  intelligent 
immaterial  fpirit. — The  fyllem  of  Staahl, 
was  of  this  kind  ; But  the  principles  of  his 
dodlrine  are  incompatible  with  medical  or 
metaphyfical  fadls. — And  medicine  muft  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  her  pur- 
fuits,  have  recourfe  to  philofophy  for  an  ex- 
planation of  phenomena. 

Phyfic  of  Metaphyfic  begs  defence. 
And  Metaphyfic  calls  for  aid  on  Senfe/' 

Popi:. 
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The  reafonings  of  Locke  have  elucidated 
the  fubjedl  before  us,  and  to  him  we  are  in^ 
debted  for  a fyftem  of  logic  which  e^chi- 
bits  a view  of  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and 
. the  operations  of  the  mind.  But  there  is 
ftill  room  for  the  pen  of  phyfic  to  arrange 
and  elucidate  the  fcience  of  ontology,  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine, — It  is  often  in 
the  power  of  medical  pradlitioners  to  re- 
gulate the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
adlions.  As  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
fenfation  and  refledlion ; and  as  our  ideas 
themfelves  fympathize  with  the  date  of  the 
body,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a phyfician  to 
regulate  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  by  an 
attention  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  in  his  power  lies,  the  ill  elFecSls  of 
dangerous  impreffions,  or  to  remove,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  caufes  of  every  morbid,  mental 
emotion.  In  acute  difeafes,  praftitioners 
have  obferved  the  neceffity  of  this  atten- 
tion, and  by  excluding  the  caufes,  have 
prevented  the  effedts  of  hurtful  fenfations, 
and  injurious  refledlions.  In  fever,  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  from  ftrong  light,  and  violent 

noife. 
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noife.  The  organs  of  fight  and  hearing 
arc  confequently  undifturbed,  and  that 
combination  of  prejudicial  ideas,  which 
would  have  been  the  refult  of  violent  im- 
predion  s,  is  prevented.  In  a paroxyfm  of 
the  Gout,  the  fame  pradlice  is  commonly 
adopted.  But  we  ought  not  to  reft  con- 
tented with  an  injundtion  of  this  kind  du- 
ring  a paroxyfm.  We  ought  to  caution 
Arthritics  from  the  improper  admiffiori  of 
any  ideas  which  may  be  deftruclive  to  their 
health  and  happinefs.  I could  here  adduce 
innumerable  inftances  of  violent  protradlions 
of  gouty  fymptoms  from  fuch  a caufe.  All 
the  paffions  of  the  mind  appear, to  adl  on 
the  fame  general  principle.  They  operate 
like  other  capacitating  powers  by  empower- 
ing the  principle  of  vitality  to  perform  its 
office,  and  produce  its  peculiar  phenomena. 
— In  excefs  or  defedt,  they  produce  difeafe. 
Our  attention  therefore  is  properly  diredled 
to  thofe  two  morbid  ftates,  and  wc  muft 
attempt  to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  effedls^ 
as  occafion  requires. 
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When  any  paflion,  by  whatever  name  it 
is  called,  whether  Love  or  Sorrow,  or  Joy, 
&c.  proves  too  violent,  or  arrives  at  that 
degree  which  produces  difeafe,  we  muft 
feek  to  leflbn  its  elfecfts,  and  fubftitute  a 
new  ftimulus.  Medicines  of  the  tonic  clafs, 
may  fometimes  be  ferviceable,  and  Ihould 
undoubtedly  be  employed  in  thofe  cafes, 
w^here  nervous  irritability  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  inordinate  mental  adlion ; but  com- 
monly the  moft  effedlual  remedy  will  be  a 
different  paflion  or  affedlion  of  the  mind, 
which  places  the  ideas  in  a new  train. 
—Thus,  when  love  finks  into  contempt  or 
hatred,  its  morbid  effedls  ceafe. — If  Joy  is 
exceflive,  and  threatens  danger,  mingle  it 
with  grief  or  forrow,  and  its  bad  fynap-r 
toms  difappear. — If  the  mind  is  oppreffed 
with  defpair,  call  in  the  affiftance  of  hope, 
and  every  gloomy  affedlion  will  give  way. 
—By  thus  tempering  the  paffions,  we  have 
it  often  in  our  power  to  regulate  the  rer 
fledlions,  affeftions,  and  moral  condudl:  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 


After 
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“^Aiter  having  obferved  that  Arthrltlcs 
fliouldcautioully  abftain  from  the  improper 
ufe  of  any  of  the  paffions,  it  may  appear  un- 
necedary  to  particularize ; one  remark  how- 
ever is  necelTary  to  be  made.  Venery  is  fin- 
gularly  produdlive  of  gouty  fymptoms.  I 
have  known  feveral  fevere  fits  from  this  ex- 
citing caufe ; and  fo  evident  was  the  con- 
"nedlionof  the  caufe  and  effedt,  that  the  pati-  ‘ 
ent  himfelf,  has  often  made  the  obfervation. 
'Avery  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a ve*- 
ry  ftrong  man,  but  of  a gouty  diathefis,aflrurr 
ed  me,  that  a very  fmart  fit,  from  which  he 
is  now  recovering,  was,  in  his  own  opinion, 
brought  on  by  this  caufe  5 and  he  recollefts 
the  fame  thing  to  have  happened  before. 

As  all  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 

whether  accompanied  with  corporeal  ex^ 

% 

ertions,  or  ptherwife,  are  improper  for 
’ gouty  per  fans,  fo  it  is  neceffary  here  to 
obferve,  that  intenfe  application  to  bufi- 
nefs  or  ftudy,  fliould  be  guarded  againft, 
and  fuch  employments  as  oblige  the  pa- 

K tient 
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tient  to  lead  a*  ledentary  dife^  Ihould 
like  wife,  as  far  as  ppffible,  be  avoided. 

Having  thus  gpne  through  the  remarks 
I proppfed  to  make  on  the  proper  life  of, 
thofe  powers  which,  improperly  ufed,  I 
paintain  to  be  the  foie  caufes  of  every 
form  of  Gout ; I (hall  take  my  leave  of 
this  part  pf  my  work,  with  a few  obferr 
yations  on  the  two  dates,  under  which  the 
principle  pf  life  muft  always  appear— viz. 

Watchfulness  and  Sleep.  Every 
living  body  muft  , always  be  efther  awake 
or  afleep.  In  the  inltances  of  fufpended 
animation,  the  body  paay  be  viewed  as  in  the 
latter  ftate.  The  phenomena  pf  returning 
life  Ihew  no  fpecific  difference  in  the  two 
ftates.  The  duration  and  alternation  of 
thefe  forms  of  life,  therefore  deferve  the 
attention-  of  Arthritics.  Man  cannot  ex- 
ift  in  a ftate  of  health,  without  his  (hare 
of  (leep.  The  moft  adtive  mind  joined  to 
the  mpft  vigorous  body^  muft  confent  to  a 
periodical  annihilation.  Labour  muft  be 
^ . * ' ' ' fucceeded 
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fucceedbd  by  reft>  and  flumbers  will  enfue 
the  exercife  of  the  brighteft  mental,  or  cor- 
poreal faculties.  Aibitrarily  to  fix  the 
portion  of  fleep,  and  prefcribe  the  limits 
of  thofe  two  ftates  of  non-entity,  and  ac- 
tivity, to  which  all  human  beings  are 
fubjeft^  would  be  an  arduous  attempt 
without  a probability  of  good.  The  gouty 
man  fiiould  not  fuffer  any  part  of  his  body 
to  belong  in  a ftate  of  inadlivity.  Confe- 
quently  the  indulgence  of  much  fleep 
is  improper,  and  an  excefs  of  watchfiil- 
hefs  is  preferable;  The  hours  of  fleep 
Ihouldi  in  our  own  climate,  be  confined 
to  the  night ; but  in  hot  countries  the  heat 

t 

of  the  day  demands  the  cefTation  of  all  ex- 
ercife>  and  inclines  the  body  to  reft.  The 
cuftolii  of  lleeping  after  dinner,  fhould  be 
avoided,  unlefs  in  thofe  cafes  where  from 
pain  or  incidental  irregularities,  the  ufuaj 
fliare  of  fleep  has  been'  denied  durinjg  ,.^the 
night.  I fhall  clofemy  obfervatio^^  on  this 
head  with  an  old  Englifh  adage, 

“ Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rife. 

Makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wife.*' 

K z Here 
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Here  I conclude  the  firfl^part  of  ‘my'  advice 
on  the  REGIMEN  of  Arthritics,  and  pro- 
ceed  to  my  fecond  general  obfervation  on 
MEDICINE,  or  the  ufe  of  particular  reme- 
dies. ' , 

By  a proper  management  of  the  capaci- 
tating powers,  the  difeafe  itfelf  may  be  a- 
voidedi  But  when  it  is  prefent  in  a violent 
form,  relief  is  to  be  fought  from  medicine. 
And  I have  ventured  to  affert,  that  the 
f lOut  is  a curabk  difeafe.  The  removal  of 
a paroxyfm  or  lit,  is  as  much  within  tha 
province  of  a phyfician,  as  the  removal 
of  any  other  paroxyfm  or  lit  whatever. 
The  iniftaken  prejudices  of  mankind  long 
.prevented  the  fpeedy  cure  of  intermittents. 
And  the  dodtrine  -of  morbific  matter  flill 
prevails  to  the  exclufion  of  a curative  at- 
tempt  in  the  Gout.  But  I will  reft  my  ar- 
gument on  incontrovertible  principles.  I 
argue  from  analogy  and  experience. . Sy- 
denham himfelf  admits  the  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  I adopt;  and  although  his  falfe 
theory  prevented  the  ufe  he  might  other  wife 
.have  made  of  his  fagacious  obfervations 

on 
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on  the  nature  of  difeafe,  'yet  he  exprefUy 
admits  the  analogy  of  an  intermittent  and 
gouty  paroxyfni  in  the  following  words : 

Quod  et  in  febriuni  intermlttentiuni 

paroxyfmis  ufu  venit,  quas  ob  earndem 

cauffam  remediis  non  appugnamus,  nifi 

aeflu  prius  confopito.  Nec  abfurdius’ 

quis  in  exftinguendis  harum  febrium  ca- 

lore  fcilicet,  fiti,  inquietudine,  aliifque 

fymptomatis'  anxie  ope'ram  locaverit,- 

**  quam  exiflimaverit  alius - fe  podagrarti 

fanare,  cum  in  podagras  fymptomatis 

tantum  coercendis  laboret : quam  tantuni 

**  hoc  tempore  a curatione  morbi  abfcedat, 

ut  earndem  aliquatenus  impediatac  remo- 

**  retur.  Quanto  enim  magis  asgri  dolores 

lenit,  tanto  magis  humorum  concoftioni 

% 

adverfatur  ; * quantoque  claudicationcm 
arcet,  tanto  material  morbificas  expul- 

fioni  officit/'  ^ 

Now,  as  the  improVed  experience  of:  the 
prefcnt  age  informs  us  that  an  intermittent 
^ Sydenhami  Traft.  De  Podagra,  p.  4.71'. 

paroxyfm 
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paroxyfm  may  be  fafely  cured  at  the  onfet, 
and  as  the  doilrine  of  blocking  up  mor- 
bific matter  in  the  ague,  is  nearly  exploded^ 
and  no  longer  prevents  the  free  ufe  of* 
bark,  and  other  tonics  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  the  complaint,  let  us  attend  to  the  fads 
we  have  acquired,  and  derive  the  benefit  of 
difcovcry  by  analogical  application*  If  we 
can  find  a remedy  for  the  .Gout,  equivalent 
in  effed  to  the  ufe  of  bark  in  intermitf^ 
tents,  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  blocking  up 
what  does  not  exift,  or  of  counterading, 
when  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  nature* 

i 

To  enumerate  all  the  remedies  ^which 
have  been  tried  in  this  comfilaint>  would 
he  an  ufelefs  and  laborious  talk.  Theif 
number  and  inefficacy  are  finely  deferibed 
in  the  following  lines  : 

■'i  ' ' ' “ Since  man 

Was  firft  created,  hath  he  raffily  ftrdvej 
But  ftrove  in  vain,  with  ev’ry  ffuitlefs  art 
To  check  my  conqueft;  and  elude  my  power. 

( . Whilft 
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Whllft  fome  their  plaatane,  and  their  fmalU 
age  bring, 

Lettuce,  or  purflane,  horehound,  nettles 
fharp, 

Kenrgather’d  lentiles,  or  the  Perfian  weed. 

Leeks,  fcallions,  poppies,  hen-bane,  or  the 
rind 

Of  ripe  pomgranate,  frankincenfe,  and  flea- 
wort. 

The  root  of  potent  helleborp,  or  nitre  ; 

Some  fteep’d  in  wine,  the  hufks  of  beans 
prefcribe. 

Or  fpawn  of  frogs,  a fovereign  cataplafm. 

Carrot  or  pimpernel,  or  barley  flour. 

Or  gall  of  cyprefs  tree,  the  healing  dung 

Of  Mountain  goat,  or  ftill  more  fetid  man. 

Colewort,  or  gypfum,  or  the  well-ground 
fand 

Of  * Afia’s  powerful  ftone,  with  bean  flour 
mix’d. 

Others,  fagaciou s' tribe,  call  in  the  aid 

Of  weafels,  toads,  hyenas,  ruddocks,  flags, 

* The  Lapis  Aflicus.  Ex  Afio  lapide,  fays  Diof. 

r corides,  fit  podagris  cataplafma,-cutn  fab«  lomento. 
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And  foxes  ; cv’ry  metal,  and  the  tears 
Diftill’d  of  every  tree;  bones,  nerves,  and 
fkins 

Of  ev’ry  beaft,  nailk,  urine,  marrow,  blood. 
A potion  fome  of  four  ingredients,  fome 
Of  fe vcn  or  eight  prefer.  Some  oft  repeat 
The  facred  bitter ; fome  to  the  pure  fpring 
Medicinal,  whilft  others  truft  to  charms. 
And  incantations,  which  the  wand’ ring  Jew 
Hath  ever  ready  for  his  gaping  throng. 

Mean  time  I -laugh,  and  bid  the  fools  go 
weep. 

Who 'mock  me  thus,  and  but  incenfe  my 
rage.”f  ' 

It  will  be  unneceffary  to  comment  upoa 

- this  lift  of  remedies,  to  which  confiderable 

addition  has  been  made  fince  the  days  of 

Lucian.  But  the  increafe  is  of  number, 

« 

more  than  of  efficacy.  I fhall  therefore 
reft  contented  with  a few  obfervations'on 
the  moft^common  or  pioft  powerful  medL 
cines  now  ia  ufe. 

*■  ' ‘ • 1 
I 

f f t,ijcian^s  Tragopodagraj-byTrancklln,  p.  582.  V.  II. 
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Blisters.  In  iXiQ  mifplaced  or  retroce- 
dent Gout,  they  may  be  employed  with, 
effedl.  But  in  the  regular  paroxyfm,  they 
^Ire  feldoni  neceflar}%  and  even  in  cafes 
where  they  afe  highly  ufeful,  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  avoid  certain  ill  confequences, 
with  which  their  ufe  is  fometimes  attended. 

I have  known  a blifter  betwixt  the  fiioul- 
ders,  or  upon  the  breaft,  relieve  a gouty 
afFeftion  of  the  lungs,  and  bring  on  a fe- 
vere  gouty  attack  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, which  was  fo  different  from  the  com- 
mon ftratigury,  that  it  w^as  rendered  worfe 
by  large  draughts  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
Only  removed  by  hot  braiidy  and  water, 
aided  by  a remedy  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
ed. Bliftering  the  lower  extremities  may 
fometimes  be  proper  in  cafes  of  atonic 

Gout,  where  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
( • 

liT^ed. 

Issues,  or  perpetual  bliflers,  have  been 
recommended,  and  I have  feen  good  ef- 
fects from  a difcharge  long  continued ; 

L but 
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but  fuch  difcharge  is  feldom  necefTary,  andi 

infoine  inftances  might  be  prejudicial. 

/ 

/ 

f 

Emetics  arc  fometimes  ufeful  in  re- 
moving  fymptoms  arifing  from  foulnefs  of 
the  ftomach,  but  ihcir  ufe  in  this  refpedt  is 
limited.  Naufea  and  ficknefs  depend  of- 
tener  on  the  weakened  tone  of  the  organs 
of  digeftion,  than  on  any  colledtion  of  in- 
digeftible  matter  in  the  primce  vice.  Eme- 
tics, therefore,  flrould  be  ufed  with- cautiop. 
But  I am  of  opinion  that  in  fome  fpafmodic 
gouty  affcd ions,  particularly  of  the  lungs, 
they  aft  as  powerful-  ftimuli,  removing  the 
local  difeafed  aftion,  more  effeftually  than 
other  remedies  more  commonly  employed. 

Purgatives  are  only  proper  to  prevent 
coftiv-enefs,  and  are  now  very  properly  de- 
cried in  all  gouty  cafes.  But  Arthritics 
fliould-  keep  the  body  open  by  the  ufe  of 
fome  warm  cathartic.  The  compound 
tinfture  of  fenna,>  or  fpirituous  tinfture  of 
rhubarb,  will  commonly  anfwer  this  pur-' 
pole.  A table  fpoonful  taken  at  bed-time, 

in 
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in  a glafs'  of  water,  or  pepper-mint  water, 
with  or  without  a few  grains  of  powder  ot 
Rhubarb,  is  often  a fufficient  quantity, 
and  may  properly  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week,  or  as  occafion  requires.  The  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  will  be  in- 
creafed  by  the  proper  ufe  of  fuch  a remedy. 

V 

Blood-letting,  is  an  evacuation  fel- 
dom  to  be  admitted  in  gouty  cafes.  But  I 
will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  always 
improper.  In  fome  inftances  of  violent 
Gout  of  the  lungs,  or  head,  I have  known 
it  give  inftantaneous  relief,  and  no  bad  con- 
fequences  enfue.  The  patient  was  pletho- 
ric, and  the  remedy  probably  afted  by  re-  • 
moving  the  excefs  of  ftimulus  upon  a part 
labouring  under  indirect  debility.  But  ex- 
cept in  thefe  two  cafes  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion on  the  membranes  of  the  head  or  lungs, 

J never  faw  any  good,  but  on. the  contrary 
much  harm  from  the  ufe  of  the  lan- 
cet. And  even  in  fuch  complaints,  I 
would  never  recommend  blood-letting,  un- 
lefs  in  very  plethoric  habits. 

L 2 
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Stomachic  Medicines.  Inilead  of 
evacuating  remedies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cure  of  the  gout  muft  be  fought  for  in  the 
oppofite  lift  of  tonic  ftimulants,  or  fuch 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  remove  debility  of  the  digeftive 
organs.  The  cure  of  intermittents  was 
long  and  vainly  attempted  by  every  fpecies 
of  evacuation,  'till  at  length  the  Peruvian 
bark  was  difcovered  to  produce  a cure  with- 
out this  effedl ; and  phyficians  now  find 
that  medicines  adling  upon  the  fame  general 
principle,  are  beft  .adapted  to  the  cure  of 
thofe  complaints  which  by  analogy  are  fup- 
ppfed  to  depend  upon  the  f ) me  general 

caufe.  Plence  it  is  that  the  Bark  and 

. 1 * 

Bitters  are  uniyerfally  employed  in  dif- ^ 
eafes  of  diredl  debility.  Thefe  remedies ; 
have  been  given  to  gouty  perfons  in  the  in.:  ^ 
tervals,  or  at  the  declenfion  of  a parox-  - 
yfm.  And  although  I ani  of  opinion  that 
they  may  be  fafely  employed  in  a fit,  yet  1 
h^ve  never  been  able  to  remove  a real  exter- 
nal gouty  inflammation  by  their  ufe.  As 

the  bark  itfelf  is  not  always  a fufflciently 
* « « 

powerful 
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powerful  ftimulus  to'  remove  an  ague  fit, 
fo  it  feems  to  be  in  moft  cafes  too  weak 
a ftimiilus  for  the  removal  of  a gouty  pa- 
roxyfin.  I would  however  advife  its  ufc, 
conjoined  to  other  remedies,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  intervals  of  a paroxyfrn.  I 
agree  entirely  with  a worthy  divine,  who,- 
to  the  honour  of  himfelf,  and  the  difgrace- 
of  phyfic,  has  written  the  bed:  book  now 
extant  on  the  Gout.  As  indigeftion,' 
(fays  Dr,  Warner)  hath  been  proved  to 
be  the  primary  caufe  of  the  Gout,  the 
firft  diredion  of  medicine,  it  is  natural 
to  require,  fliould  be  to  ftrengthen  the 
digeftive  powers.  To  this  purpofe,  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  more  efficacious 
within  the  compafs  of  phyfic,  than  a 
frequent  and  almoft  daily  ufe  of  the  tine- 
ture  of  the  bark,  and  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  already  mentioned  at  the  declen- 
^ • fion  of  the  fit/ ' ^ 


* See  a Treatife  on  the  Gaut,  by  Fred.  Warner, 
L L.  D, 
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A large  fpoonful  of  Huxham’s  tincfture 
of  bark  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint  water, 
or  camomile  tea,  with  four  or  five  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  a very  good  ftoma- 
chic  medicine.  But  I have  found  that  an 
infufion  of  the  cinchona  caribbsa,  a new 
fpecies  of  bark,  which  I have  deicribed  in 
another  work,  under  the  name  of  Cinchona 
Sandtas  , Luciae,  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
paration of  either  the  common  or  red 
bark.-f*  The  following  prefcription  may 
be  of  ufe  to  Arthritics  : 

Take  one  dram  of  the  cinchona  carib- 
baea,  in  coarfe  powder,  or  bruifed; 
one  dram  and  an  half  of  dried  orange- 
peel  : one  dram  of  Winter's  bark,  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot — pour  upon 
them  one  pint  of  boiling  water — cover 
the  top  of  the  veflel ; and  when  the  in- 
gredients have  infufed  four  hours,  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  ufe.  A wine  glafs  of 
this  infufion  with,  or  without  a tea- 

4 

f Vid.  My  EfTay  on  a Nsw  Specks  of  Bark,  See. 

fpoonful 
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fpoonful  of  Huxham’s  tiriilure  of  barky 
will  be  found  an  ufeful  ftomachic  me- 
dicine, and  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
tlijies  a day. 

The  dried  orange  peel  is  an  excellent  and' 
grateful  bitter.  It  covers  the  ftronger  tafte 
of  the  cinchona  caribbaea,  and  renders  the' 
whole  a pleafant  medicine, 

Colombo  Root  is  hkewife  a' very  ufe- 
ful medicine  in  gouty  cafes.  A fimilar  in- 
fufion  to  what  is  prefcribed  above,  'with 
double  the  quantity  of  columbo  root,  will 
be  found  a powerful  ftrengthener  of  the^ 
organs  ot  digeftion.  Other  bitters  may 
likewife  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofey 
But  thele  remedies  feem  only  capable  of 
removing  the  {lighter  forms  of  Goiit,  and* 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  fevere  cafes,* 
either  cf  the  ftomach,  or  other  organs'  of 
digeftion. 


Chal- 
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Chalybeatks  are  recommended  by  the 
experience  of  the  moderns  in  gouty  cafesj 
Mufgrave  and  Warner  have  given  formulie 
of  fteel  powders,  which  they  affirm  are  ex- 
cellent for  driving  the  Gout  from  the  fto- 
tnach  into  the  extremities.  Their  prepara- 
tions arcj  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the 
fal  martis,'  or  fteel  wine  of  the  ffiops.  I 
commonly  ufe  the  latter,-  and  have  experi-  ' 
enced  a very  happy  effedt  from  it  in  many 
cafes.  A tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  luke- 
warm watery  makes  a very  good  artificial 
Bath  water.  The  fame  medicine  is  pro- 
perly conjoined  to  the  ufe  of  bitters,  and 
other  ftomachic  medicines  in  gouty  affec- 
tions of  the  primse  vias,  but  I believe  the 
remedy  will  be  found  too  inert  to  remove  a 
paroxyfm  of  the  extremities. 

Mineral  Waters  : The  very  fur- 
prifing  cures  which  have  been  made  by  the 
ufe  of  Bath  waters  give  them  a preference, 
and  pre-eminence  to  all  others.  Their 
temperature  undoubtedly  affifts  .their  Che- 
' mical 
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mical  qualities,  but  independant  of  heat, 
they  feein  to  polTefs  a particular  ftimulant 
property  which  is  difl:in£t  from  the  Cha- 
lybeate Impregnation,  or  mere  temperature. 
This  fubtile  and  powerful  ftimulus  may 
probably  be  a fpecies  of  gas  hitherto  un- 
known, or  merely  inflammable  air.  The 
fubjed:  appears  to  me  worthy  a more  mi- 
nute inveftigation  than  it  has  hitherto  ex- 
perienced from  the  Chymico-medical  phi- 
lofophers ; and  there  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  a fuller  knowledge 
of  the  medical  properties  of  the  gaffes  or 
fiditious  airs  will  conflderably  improve 
the  pracdical  part  of  phyfic.  As  the  bath 
waters  are  only  to  be  ufed  with  advantage 
at  the  fountain  head,  I fhall  think  it  un- 
neceflary  to  fubjoin  diredions  for  their  ufe. 
Thefe  are  properly  procured  from  the  phyfl- 
cians  of  the  place,  whofe  experience  ena- 
bles them  to  give  the  befl:  advice  concern- 
ing the  time,  quantity,  and  neceffary 
cautions  in  the  ufe  of  the  waters.  I will 
only  remark,  that  in  every  cafe  where  the 
bath  waters  may  be  expeded  to  be  of 

M fervice. 
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fervice,  previous  purging,  and  all  violent 
evacuations,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  only 
unnecelTary,  but  highly  prejudicial.  I 
would  likewife  wifli  to  throw  out  a hint 
in  the  form  of  a query  to  the  phyficians  of 
Bath — Would  not  the  ufe  of  the  waters 
conjoined  to  the  remedies  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  during  a paroxyfm,  or  exter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  extremities,  aflifl: 
in  removing  the  difeafed  ailion  of  the  part, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  cure  of  a fit  of  the 
gout 

In  certain  cafes  where  recourfe  cannot 

be  had  to  bath  waters,  I would  recommend 

• * 

the  ufe  of  any  chalybeate  fpring,  cold  or 
warm,  but  the  latter  feems  beft  adapted 
to  gouty  flomachs,  which  can  feldom 
bear  the  ufe  of  cold  water  in  anyconfi- 
derable  quantities. 

In  fome  inftances  I have  feen  the  effects 
of  Buxton  waters  equal  to  thofe  of  Bath. 
Pyrmont  waters  are  likewife  of  confider- 

able 
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able  efficacy,  and  I would  recommend 
their  frequent  ufe  to  all  arthritics. 

The  remedies  already  mentioned  are 
principally  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  irre- 
gular fpecies  of  gout,  but  I now  proceed 
to  remark  upon  thofe  more  powerful  to- 
nics which  may  affift  us  in  the  removal  or 


Cure  of  a regular  Fit  of  the  Gout. 


Guiacum  has  long  been  ufed  in  venereal 
and  gouty  complaints.  The  wood,  bark, 
and  refin  of  this  tree,  which  is  a native 
of  Jamaica,  the  Guiacum  Officinale  Linn, 
are  at  prefent  in  ufe,  but  I have  met  with 
few  pradlitioners  who  place  much  confi- 
dence on  any  preparation  of  thefe  articles 
of  the  materia  medica.  The  decoilion  of 
farfaparilla  is  preferred  to  the  decoition  of 
Guiacum  in  Siphylis,  and  I believe  no  phy- 
fician  now  attempts  the  cure  of  any  form 
of  gout  with  this  remedy.  The  refin, 
or  gum,  as  it  is  called,  is  fometimes  given 
in  chronic  rheumatifms,  but  I have  not 

M 2 
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met  with  any  author  v/ho  recommends  it 
in  a reo:alar  fit  of  the  eout.  I will  venture 
to  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  a powerful 
and  ufeful  remedy.  The  volatile  tindlure  of 
Guaicum,  the  Tindtura  Guaici  of  the  new 
London  Difpenfatory  is  a very  powerful  me- 
dicine ; it  is  the  folution  of  a permanent  fti- 
mulus  in  a diffufible  ftimulant  menflruum, 

i 

I have  known  it  given  with  good  effedl  in 
that  very  obftinate  complaint,  the  gouty 
affcdtion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This 
fadl  firft  led  me  to  try  it  in  a regular  parox- 
yfm ; fingly,  however,  I never  obferved 
its  efficacy,  but,  aided  with  the  remedy  I 
am  next  to  mention,  there  is  not  a more 
powerful  compound  in  the  volumes  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Phyfic. 

Musk  is  a remedy  which  deferves  the’ 
attention  of  Phyficians  and  Arthritics.  I 
cannot  introduce  my  obfervations  upon  this 
negledled  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in 
words  more  applicable  than  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Lewis's  New  Difpqnfa- 
tory : Mufk,  fays  he,  is  a grumous  fub- 

f‘  Itance 
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ftance  like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a 
little  bag  fituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a particular  kind  of  animal 
met  with  in  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
‘‘  Eaft-Indies-.  The  befl  muflc  is  brought 
from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from 
Agria,  and  Bengal,  and  a ftill  worfe  from 
Ruffia.  Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in 
round  thin  bladders  ; which  are  gene- 
rally  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
covered  with  fliort  brown  hairs » well 
filled,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
bavins:  been  ooened.  The  muik  itfelf 
is  dry  with  a kind  of  uncluofity,  of  a 
dark  reddifii  brown,  or  rufty  blackifli 
color,  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very 
fevv  black  clots,  and  perfedlly  free 
from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign 
matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth,  bright, 
yellowifli,  and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid 
on  a red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame  and 
burns  almiofl:  entirely  away,  leaving  only 
an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light, 
greyifli  afhes  ; if  any  earthly  fubftances 

have 
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have  been  mixed  with  the  mulk,  the 
refiduum  will  readily  difcover  them. 
Mulk  has  a bitterilh,  fubacrid  tafte, 
a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a diftance, 
but  when  fmelt  near  to,  fo  ftrong  as  to 
oe  difagreeable,  unlefs . weakened  by  the 
admixture  of  other  fubftances.  If  a fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirits  of  wine  in 
the  cold  for  a few  days  it  imparts  a deep, 
but  not  red  tincture ; this,  though  it 
difcovers  no  great  fmell  of  the  mulk,  is 
neverthelefs  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
its  virtues  ; a fingle  drop  of  it  commu- 
nicates to  a whole  quart  of  wine  a rich 
mulky  flavour.  The  degree  of  flavour 

which  a tinfture  drawn  from  a known 
/ 

quantity  of  mulk,  communicates  to  vi- 
nous liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
bed:  criteria  for  judging  of  this  commo- 
dity. Neumann  informs  us  that  fpirits 
of  wine  dilTolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty 
of  mulk,  and  that  water  takes  twelve  ; 
that  water  elevates  its  fmell  in  diftil- 
lation,  whllft  pure  fpirit  brings  over  no- 
thing. Mufle  is  a medicine  of'  great 

efteem 
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efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries  ; among 
us  it  has  been  for  fometime  pretty  much 
out  of  ufe,  even  as  a perRime,  on  a fup- 
polition  of  its  occafioning  vapours,  &c. 
in  weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a feden- 
tary  life.  It  appears,  however,  from  late 
experience,  to  be,  when  properly  man- 
aged,  a remedy  of  good  fcrvice,  even 
againfl  thofe  diforders  which  it  has  been 
fuppofed  to  produce.  ' Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated(inthe  Philofophical  Tran^ 
fadlions.  No.  474)  an  account  of  fome 
extraordinary  effefls  of  mulk  in  convul- 
live,  and  other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  Doctor  obferves,  that  the  fmell  of 
perfumes  is  often  of  dilTervice,  where 
the  fubflance,  taken  inwardly,  and  in 
confiderable  quantity,  produces  the  hap- 
pieft  effedls  : that  two  perfons  labour- 
ing under  a fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme 
anxiety,  and  want  of  deep,  from  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  by  taking  two  dofes  of 
mulk,  each  of  which  was  lixteen  grains, 
were  perfectly  relieved  from  their  com- 
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plaints.  He  likewife  obferves  that  con-’ 
vullive  hiccups,  attended  with  the  worft 
‘‘  fymptorns,  were  removed  by  a dofe  or 
two  of  ten-grains : and  that  in  fome 
“ cafes  where  this  medicine  could  not,  on 
account  of  ftrong  convuliions,  be  admi- 
niftered  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injedled  as  a 
glyfter.  He  likewife  adds,  that  under 
the  quantity  of  fix  grains,  he  never 
“ found  much  effedl  from  it ; but  that 
taken  to  ten  grains  and  upwards,  it 
never  fails  to  produce  a mild  diapho- 
‘‘  refis,  without  at  all  heating  or  giving 
any  uneafinefs ; that  on  the  contrary  it 
“ cafes  pain,  raifes  the  ipirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  patient 
ufually  falls  into  a rcfrefliing  deep  ^ that 
he  never  met  with  any  hyflerical  perfon, 
how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,  but 
‘‘  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a bolus, 
without  inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  farther 
extraordinary  effedts  of  mufk,  obferved 

by  another  gentleman.  Repeated  expe- 
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rience  has  fince  confirmed  its  efficacy 
in  thefe  diforders.  I have  myfelf  fre- 
quently  given  it  with  remarkable  fuc- 
cefs ; and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four  hours, 
with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  mufk 
julep  between:  the  julep  is  the  only 
officinal  preparation  of  it/'*  The  Mif- 
tura  Mofchata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  nova 
Londinenfis  is  fimilar  to  the  julep  with 
the  proportion  of  two  fcruples  inftead 
of  fix  grains  of  mufk,  and  the  addition  of 
one  dram  of  gum  arabic,  to  fix  ounces  of 
fofe  water-.  But  thefe  preparations  I hold 
to  be  very  inefficaciouSi  Water  is  not  a 
proper  menftruum  for  this  adlive  remedy^ 

Volatile  Alkali  is  a pow’erfiil  dif- 
fufible  ftimulus,  poffeffing  many  properties 
which  recommend  it  to  arthritics.  The 
volatile  alkaline  faltSj  and  their  folutions 
called  fpirits,  prepared  from  different  ani- 
mal fubftances  have  been  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing  different  effedls  upon  the  hu- 

♦ lic^vis’s  new  Difpenf.  p,  178,  9. 
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man  body,  and  to  receive  fpecific  virtues 
from  the  fubjedl.  But  modern  practice 
and  chemical  experiments  have  proved 
their  identity.  In  whatever  form  therefore 
the  volatile  alkali  is  given,,  we  may  expedt 
from  its  ufe  the  fame  general  effedts.  Ex- 
perience has  fhewn  its  efficacy  in  a great 
variety  of  nervous  difeafes,  and  there  arc 
inftances  on  record  where  this  remedy  has 
removed  obftinate  intermittent,  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  where  the  bark  has  failed. 

The  Spiritus  Ammonia  Composi- 
Tus,  or  Spiritus  Volatilis  Aroma- 
Ticus,  is  one  of  the  moft  grateful  prepara- 
tions of  volatile  alkali ; a tea-fpoonfiil  in  a 
glafs  of  water  is  a pleafant  and  powerful 
ftomachic  medicine  in  gouty  cafes. 

lias  been  recommended  in  gouty 
complaints  : it  is  of  two  kinds,  vitriolic  and 
nitrous.  But  I have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  any  good  effects  from  the  former  of 
thefe  preparations  in  the  regular  gout. 
The  latter  I have  not  tried.  In  one  cafe  of 

fpafmodic 
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Ipafmodic  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
refenibled  a gouty  dyfpniea,  I found  the 
sether  vitriolicus,  in  large  dofes,  of  fervice  ; 
but  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  volatile  alkali,  and  it  is  not  imp^ro- 
bable  that  the  acidity,  however  weak  and 
fubtile,  may  render  it  unfit  ^for  gouty  fto- 
inachs, 

Antimonials  are  among  the  moft 
, powerful  remedies,  which  the  fcience  of 
medicine  can  boaft.  They  produce  effedls 
which  philofophy  is  puzzled  to  explain. 
They  frequently  remove  the  moft  dreadful 
maladies  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner ; 
and  they  feem  to  operate  as  it  were  by  a 
charm,  on  the  moft  remote  and  important 
organs  of  life.  The  wanderings  ' of  intel- 
ledt  delirium,  and  the  moft  alarming  ftages 
of  febrile  debility,  fall  within  the  compafs 
of  their  operation  : fpafms,  convulfions, 
pain,  are  within  the  fphere  of  their  adlion  ; 
difeafes  or  debility  of  the  animal,  vital  and 
natural  fundlions,  are  within  the  fcale  of 
their  power ; and  all  their  effedls  place 
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them  among  the  moft  aftive  ftimull,  which 
difcovery  has  yet  applied  to  the  living 
lyftem.  Of  their  efficacy  in  the  gout,  we 
are  to  fpeak  more  particularly.  Evacua-. 
tion,  we  have  pronounced  hurtful  in  every 
ftage  of  this  complaint ; fuch  effedts  of 
antimonials  are  therefore  to  be  guarded 
againft ; their  tonic  virtues  are  pbjedls  of 
our  attention.  We  find  in  fevers  that  the 
morbid  celerity  of  the  pulfe  is  checked, 
and  the  idiopathic  debility  removed  by 
their  ufe  without  evacuating  effedts  j hence 
analogy  pleads  in  their  favour.  I am 
indebted  to  a very  ingenious  and  learned 
friend  for  fome  important  pradtical  remarks 
on  this  fubjedl.  Dr.  Palmer,  Phyfician 
at  Peterboro’  attended  me  in  my  firft  gouty 
paroxyfm.  The  attack  was  irregular,  my 
foot,  lungs,  and  neck  of  the  bladder  were 
alternately  alfe<.T;ed ; I had  much  fever, 
and  reftlefsnefs ; he  gave  fmall  dofes  of 
an  antimonial  powder,  (a  fubfiitute  for 
James’s  powder)  with  the  happieft  effedts^ 
and  he  informs  me  that  in  all  cafes  of  irre- 
gular gout  he  finds  this  remedy  efficacir 

ous. 
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ous.  Until  the  feat  of  the  fit  is  fixed  he 
gives  a finall  dofe  every  three  or  four  hours, 
which,  without  vomiting  or  purging  the 
patient,  lelfens  the  feyer,  and  feems  to. 
fhorten,  orfometimes  to  remove  theparox- 
yfm.  I muft  confefs,  however,  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  cure  a regularly 
formed  fit  of  the  gout  with  any  antimonial 
preparation  fingly,  but  if  I am  not  mifta- 
ken,  I have  fecn  its  happy  effedts  when 
conjoined  with  other  remedies* 

Opictm,  if  we  may  believe  a bold  fyfte- 
matift,  is  the  long  fought  for  panacea  in 
the  gout,  and  a long  lift  of  dreadful  mala- 
dies. It  is  undoubtedly  a remedy  of  great 
powers,  and  has  effeits  which  ftrongly  re-  • 

commend  it  to  the  attention  of  arthritics, 

% ■ 

but  it  has  properties  which  alarm  the  pa- 
tient, and  make  the  cautious  praditioner 
afraid  of  its  ufe.  Experience,  however, 
informs  us  that  it  may  he  given  in  confi-. 
derable  dofes  With  advantage.  And  the 
fame  experience  ftiews  that  danger  may  arife 
from  the  adminiftration  of  this  remedy. 
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even  in  ciifes  where  theory  and  praftical 
analogy  pleaded  in  its  favor.  The  quali- 
ties of  opium  feem  to  require  chymical  il- 
luftration  ; it  is  a compound  ^concrete  mil- 
ky juice  collected  from  the  poppy,  and  as 
the  beft  fort  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt, 
Perfia,  and  other  hot  countries,  it  would 
leem  that  a conliderable  deeree  of  heat  is 
neceflary  to  produce  it  in  a ftate  of  perfec- 
tion.' ''rhe  chymifts  have  related  their  ex- 
periments upon  this  concrete  juice,  but 
' they  do  not  appear  to  be  determined  upon 
the  nature  of  its  aftive  principles,  nor  have 
their  labors  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by 
practitioners.  Water  is  faid  to  be  its  pro- 
per incnftruum,  yet  wine  is  preferred  in  the 
difpenfatories.  From  feveral  experiments 
which  I have  made  upon  the  fubjedi,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  as  this  fubftance  in 
Its  medical  effedls  refembles  the  Peruvian 
bark,  fo  in  its  chemical  qualities  it  bears 
the  fame  affinity.  An  adtive  bitter  relin, 
and  an  aflringent  gum  leem  to  conftitute 
its  principles.  A cold  watery  infufion  of 
opium,  joined  with  fome  v/arm  aromatic, 

appears 
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appears  to  me  the  beft  methcd  of  obtain-^ 
iiig  its  pure  anodyne  effedls,  without 
danger  of  thofe  noxious  and  alarming 
confequences,  which  frequently  opprels 
the  patient  under  the  forms  of  head-ach, 
ficknefs,  and  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  whea 
given  ill  fubftance  or  fpirituous  tindlure. 
With  refpeifl  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  in 
the  gout,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
often  highly  ufeful ; and  whenever  the  pain 
is  fo  fevere,  as  to  prevent  deep,  it  is  necef-* 
fary  and  proper  to  procure  it  with  this  re- 
medy. But  I would  prefer  the  watery  in- 
fulion  to  any  other  mode  ; a grain  of  opium 
infufed  in  an  ounce  of  weak  cinnamon  w^a- 
ter  and  the  infulion  may  be  taken  in  divided 
dofes,  fo  as  to  procure  reft,  or  it  may  be  con- 
joined withmulkin  fubftance,  and  a draught 
with  feme  of  the  volatile  tinfture  of  guiacum 
given  after  it.  -The  dofe  of  opium  will  be 
regulated  by  the  flcill  of  the  phyfician, 
fmall  dofes  frequently  repeated,  feem  pre- 
ferable to  large  ones.  One  great  inconve- 
nience arifing  from  its  ufe  is  coftivenefs. 
Unlefs  this  be  guarded  agaiuft,  the  diftrefx 
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fing  rymptoms  of  a gouty  paroX:yitri  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  adminiftration  of 
opiates. 

HyoscyAmus  or  Henbane  appears  as 
an  anodyne,  to  be  preferable  to  opium  ; I 
have  frequently  given  a grain  or  more  of 
the  extradl  merely  with  a view  of  procur- 
ing reft,  in  thofe  complaints  where  Opiates 
are  ufiially  given,  and  I have  obferved  the 
beft  effedls  from  its  ufe.  Neither  coftive- 
hefs,  ficknefs>  head-ach,  or  any  of  thoft 
other  diftreffing  fymptoms,  which  often  en- 
fue  a dofe  of  opium,  are  amongft  the 
common  eftedls  of  henbane^  But  urifortu* 
nately  this  remedy  has  been  rejected  at  the 
College  5 when  that  'learned  body  ftiall 
think  proper  to  give  it  a Public  examina- 
tion, perhaps  it  may  be  more  fortunate* 

. Electricity,  In  treating  of  the  theory 
of  the  gout,  we  endeavoured  to  fhew  that 
it  was  a difeafe,  which  from  analogy^ 
fcemed  to  require  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimu- 
iants  to  its  cure^  We  compared  it  from  a 
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general  view  of  tliefymptoms  to  a fcbrik 
paroxyfin  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent 
type ; and  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  debility  of  the  living  folid,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  fymptoms,  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  proper  ufe  of  jiimulan  /reme- 
dies. Eledlricity  is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful of  this  clafs ; and,  as  a power  capa- 
ble of  a diverlity  of  effefts,'  deferves  our  fe- 
rious  conlideration.  An  infulated  living 
animal  charged  with  the  eledlric  fluid,  is 
found  to  be  in  a Simulated  flate.  The- 
circulation  is  quickened,  and  the  adtion  of 
every  part  increafed.  On  the  fudden  ef- 
cape  of  this  fubtile  fluid  from  any  part  of 
an  animal  body  thus  infulated,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a non-eledlric,  or  'negatively 
eleclrified  body,  a peculiar  fhock  or  ftimu- 
lus  is  felt  in  the  part ; and  thus  the  flimu- 
lant  effects  of  eledlricity  may  be  locally  as 
well  as  univerlaDy  ‘applied.  This  remedy 
is  of  great  ufe  in  many  local  complaints. 
Applied  in  (hocks,  or  taken  from  an  infu- 
lated animal  in  fparks,  it  is  found  a poiv- 
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erful  means  of  reftoring  the  loft  tone  or  ac* 
tion  of  a part.  With  this  view  I would 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  arthritics; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  regular  gouty . 
paroxyfm  might  be  fafely  relieved  by  its 
application.  If  the  patient  were  laid  upon 
an  infulated  couch,  and  had  gentle  fparks 
drawn  from  the  inflamed  part,  or  merely 
made  to  feel- the  eledtric  aura-hy  means  of 
a pencil  or  fliarp  pointed  fubllance  held 
at  a diftance  from  the  inflamed  furface,  * 
I am  perfuaded,  that  it  would  be  found 
of  real  ufe  in  reftoring  the  loft  tone  of 
the  part. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  lamenefs  con- 
tinues, though  the  pain  and  fwelling  have 
abated,  it  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs,  and 
as  the  fame  caufe  o^ily  in  a more  violent 
degree,  gives  rife  to  the  aggravated  fymp- 
toms,  philofophical  argument  would  feem 
to  countenance  this  conjedlure. 

I ftiali 
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I fliall  here  conclude  my  obfervations 
and  advice  to  arthritics.  ' Much  might  be 
added  to  what  I have  faid,  but  brevity  is 
required.  The  martyrs  of  Podagra — The 
afflifted  fufferers  of  the  gout,  will  rejoice 
in  the  proof  of  my  opinions  ; and  thou- 
fands,  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  the 
complaint  under  which  they  labour,  is 
curable.  I fpeak  not  from  theory  or  con- 
jefture  alone.  I fpeak  from  pradlical  ex- 
perience, and  I venture  to  affirm,  that, 
in  a given  number  of  jits  of  the  gout  and 
agucy  an  equal  proportion  of  the  former 
may  be  cured. 

I have  frequently  removed  a regular  at- 
tack of  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  in  a few 
hours  ; and  feldom  met  with  cafes'  which 
required  more  than  a few  days.  My  ex- 
ample in  phyfic  is  Asclepiades — He 
founded  a fyftem  of  Medicine  on  the  bafis 
of  philofophical  enquiry  ; and  whatever 
may  be  my  pretenhon's  to  a fimilar  attempt, 
I will  religioufly  follow  his  maxim,  ana 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  cure  my  patients  **  tutOy  ce^- 

kritevy  & jucimdi\''- 

\ 

R.  KENTISH,  M.D. 

Gnvgr  Street f Bedford  Square, 

London,  yan.  i,  1789. 
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Errata. 

Page  45,  read  Eggs  commonly  agree  well 
accompanies y read  accompany 
' • 4S,  for  although,  read  though,  h ubique 
59,  for  quanity,  read  quantity 
85,  for  earthly  read  earthy 
91,  after  intelle6i  a comma 
• 9 5,  read  may  be  infufed,  &:c.  and  the  infufion  taken 
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